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FOREWORD 



Once more. Earl J. McGrath provides us with his appreciable 
insight into the current state of American h.i£:her education. The 
present debate, set as it is, in the midst of the pressing problems 
of enrollment and finances and colievtivizatian, is presented in 
the folliwing pages in sharp detail. Und we are promptly made 
aware that the urgtncy of todays discussions about general education, 
indeed of the nature of the liberal arts college itself, is the product 
of se\eral decades of de\elopment. Dr. McGrath has captured the 
histor>- and contemporary significance of the ongoing academic 
dilemma. In doing so. he has not been unwilling to express in con- 
vincing terms his o^n viewpoint, a viewpoint developed on the 
academic ^ring line over five decades. 

We commend this vital work to your reading. Not e\'erj-one 
will agree; nor will ever}-one disagree. Yet it is inconceivable 
that anyone will regard what he has to say with indifference The 
issues which he identifies with such, clarit)* are not bland or casual 
or remote from the very heart of American academe. Dr. McGrath 
focuses un what he senses are re-emerging emphases for the 
American college. The LiJly Endowment has invested substantial 
resourtes as a demonstration of its faith in the importance of the 
historic mission of the libera! arts college. This publication is one 
more piece of evidence of that faith. 

We cannot fully express our gratitude to Earl McGrath for 
undertaking this task and then for doing it w superlatively. But," 
we are not surpristsj. 

James B. Holderman 
Vice President for Education 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 



PREFACE 

The ascent of nun will qo on. But do not assume that 
It will on earned by Western civilization as we know it. 
We art? bein^: weighed in- the balance at this moment If 
we i:.vc up. the next step will b,.- takw -but not bvjjs^NX'e . 
have not fern given , any guarantee that Assyria ai^d Eg>-pt 
^ and Rome were n..t given We are waiting to be sofnebodvs - 

p^it too. and n,.c nccwsarily that of Our future. ~ 

J- Bronowski. 

In d.sc-us5ions v ith a host of facult>- members and adminis- 
trators over the past se^•eral ;ears about the subject of this volume 
the author has time and again been asked the question, "If the 
general education movement of the thirties, forties, and fifties 
failed, what reason do you have to believe it will succeed in the 
seventies.^ - Hopefully the comphcated answer to thij query will 
be found in the faHc>wln^ pages, but at the very outset it has to 
be admitted that in attcmptini; a revival of this movemoit one 
must be i.npelled as much by faith as by fact. One fact how- 
ev'er. ,s abundantly clear. The interest in and the concern about 
general education ne%er really died out in the intervening years- 
it merely lay domiant under a cover of distracting events. 

Today there is in the profession-^ignificantly among some 
of the most distinguished persons in their respective fields— a 
strong and growing minority who believe that although our 
colleges may be successful in producing well-informed and skilled 
specialists they do not turn out citizens broadly informed- about 
the complex world in wh:ch they live. Consequently, as a people 
are unable to cope with our personal and dvic problems. 
These intellectual leaders hold the firm conviction that success 
in the effort to equip students mentally and morally to lead more 
effective lives will be contingent on basic reforms in the struc- 
ture and the substance of our system of higher education. The 
author unreservedly shares this view and has faith that once the 
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members, of rhe society; of learning focus their- attention on the 
present disordered state of affairs in our culture and the unique 
resources insxitutiuns of hicher education have for restoring, as 
VCTiitehead put ic. a vision of the world in \vhich reverence and 
order ^vili pre\-cnt thie riot Into wlvxh modern society' appears to 
be movini:. they wili ur.dcrtake the essential reforms in policy' 
and practice. 

With the purpi^sc of a^ceieratinti such a*soc-ial regeneration, 
the author underroijk the task i>f usscmbLuii; these ideas on the 
subjetr o{ i;eneral education. A \\ord net^ds to be said about 
the use of 'a term uhich rei:rc^tab2v, because of earlier mis- 
adveiirures under its name, today i>ftcni arouses i^e^ative reactions 
in the teachini: communiry. Over a period of years the author 
has soudu^ unsuccessfully for a substjmre phrase that would carry, 
the essential connotarii;ns. while avt^dini; the earlier negative 

^.attributes. If generJ tJu^atiou is taken to embrace the meanings 
expressed by Harry Carman's dehnitjon of some years ago, as 
quoted iater in this monoi:raph. and readers will dissociate it 
from some of the^favorabie accretions of the past/ the term 
is adequate today to cover both abstract connotations and con- 
crete substance, hi fact, no other expression scorns to serve the 
purpose as well. 

Some members of the teaching guild, c-specially those, in 
liberal arts colle^uc^. prefer to use the ancient . phrase Uheral 
education. The latter Kxution, however, is e%-en more confusing 
dian gtntral education. I nfortunately, much of the instruction 
now olTered in liberal arts collei;es bears little semblai>ce to the 
subject matter and the purposes of the traditional education that 
bore die name, an education desii^ned to prepare students for 
the common responsihihties of life by acquainting them with 
the great literary and philosophical wt^rks of our ^tellectiial 

Vradition; So-called liberal education today has neither common 
content, n<K meaning, -The .objectives and programs of liberal 
arts colleges vary infinitely as perforce do the characteristics of 
their graduates. The term general education has been used here 
to suggest implicitly that a restoration of the commonality of 
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Jca-ning is essential to enable atizens to understand one another 
as they discuss the matters ab<;ut ^^■h^ch all members of a demo- 
cratic societ>- mui5 h>e concerned. ' o • 

The principal purpose of this trt^tL is ta call attention to 
. a matter that in the author's judgment surpasses in importance 
all othirrs m the academic communuy. The presses-annuallv spe%v 
forth tons of commananc^. plans, research reports, and analyses 
' of the existrnt,' state ot affairs in colleges and u.iiversitjes. Manv 
of these works, perhaps the lar,t;e maloritv. deal with currently 
; commanding: matters. Too few, howe^-r. are concerned with the 
basic ph.iosuph.cal-anJ vxial decisions which oudu to deter- 
mine the tuture ciiaracter of these institutions and die impact' of 
their se^^•lces• on the fate out confused society. 

Dozens of ^olu:n.-s treat such topics as op^cxi-adnussions 
poUcies. tuition fees and easy acce.ss to hit;her education, Vovern- 
ment supp<Kt. tenure ri^chts for bcuity members, new buildings 
and equipment, innovative types of curric:u!a. and Cc^education.al 
hvini; facilities, all of which at the proper time ^^rr^•e serious 
thou^irht and plannni^. Considerations of such matters, however 
should fol^o^^ and Inr derived from basic dedsioiss concemrng the 
kinds ot services the third century of our national existence will 
require of its^ mstnutic^ns of higher education. These decisions 
can only be reiched through a. penetratini; determination of our . 
goals as a healthy and progressive democratic society. If we 
really believe in the u}-riority of the type of social and pohtical 
■nstitutions on ^^hIch our nati(,n was f<.unded and has thus far . 
prospered, we can assure tlieir survival and adaptation to the 
emerging conditions of life m the years ahead only through the 
more cTective general ^.ducation of our petjple. The^validity of 
this thesis IS the foundation on whid, the propositions and pro- 
posals in this volume rest. o 

It will be mamtained by some tMt the lower schocls and 
indeed other social agencies must take large responsibihfy for 
the general education of all citizens. Obviously the most indis- 
pensable ^elements in basic education are the abilities to use the 
English language and the fundamental processes in mathematics.' 
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capabilities which since they are brgely cultivated in institutions. 

.which prepare youth for hii;her studies should be considered in 
any treatment of general education . There is, howei-er, a limit 
to the scope of subjea matter which a volume of this type can 
attempt to handle.- Moreover, the condition of general education 
in the lower schcx)ls, whatever its limitations, is superior both in 

'conception and pracrice to its state in the colleges.and universities- 
' Hence, the author makes uo apology for not attempting a more 
comprehensive treatment of the subject at this drric 

The reader will note that more expert opinions^an usual 
are quoted icrhutmi, Tlie author adopted this practice to bring 
to bear on the is5iies involved, in their own words, the serious 
reflections of some of the best-informed minds of our day/ These 
citations: it is hoped, will also incontestably..re%'eal the fact that 
the subject under discussion can no longer be considered academic. 
Rather' it must involve die most serious^ consideration of the 
widest ranee of enliirhtened, informed, and disturbed citizens. 
Morevn-er. :>inte this account oi some aspects of America^ society 
and American hii^her education has a somewhat ominous ring, 
the author hoped to dispel the notion that the disturbing ap- 
praisals of our present condition represent the subjective utter- 
ance's of a melaiicholy mmd. Rather they represent a growing 

"consensus amoni: thoughful and aniccriied persons who consider 
this ai;e to be in crisis. They believe it is not too late to do 
something about the matter if society \yill use the full power of 
higher educatuiii tir deal with the situation. 

For their n>ntnbutions to this vokime the auther owes a debt 
' of cratitude to innumerable persons n<Jt only in academic life, 
but in many diversified callings. In this country and abroad he 
has sought advice, opinions, facts, and interpretations concerning 
the stale ^ \\es"tern culture and the responsibilit)' of institutions 
of higher education in improving the unpromising conditions that 
now pre%'ail in the human enterprise. To others who helped 
assemble and collate the facts related to the subject he is also 
indebted, especially to Ridiard Neese of the Program in Liberal 
Studies at the Triiversity of Arii^ona and Heather Eubank of the 
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Lilly Endowment. Mary Jo Rubasch of the University of Arizona, 
Irene Stebbins of St Michaels College, and Esther Glenk of 
Waiter P;icific Collei;e each pef formed invaluable services in 
tjping and retjping the manuscript for publication. 

My ^deepest debt, however, is^ to the Lilly Endowment, of 
Indianapolis, for supporting the entire project from the begin- 
ning, and especially to Dr. James B. Holderman, vice president 
of that orgnujzation, wiiose constant stimulation, critical com-, 
mentar)-'. and numerous fruitful suggestions incalculably enhanced 
•the quality of the volume. Needless to say, the ide:is' expressed 
do not necessarily represent the }x)licies of the Lilly Endowment. 
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Earl J. McGrath 



I. THE CONFUSED HUMAN CONDITION 

Thf civilization wc live in at pjt-sent is a gi^'antic tcch- 
nolo^^icaj straaurc, a sky-scraper . . . hi.«h tnouu-fi to 'reach' 
the moon. It I<x>ks like a single worldwide effort, but ifs 
really a deadli-ck of riialrics: it looks vc-r>- imprc-ssive. e.xcept 
that it has n,> ijtnuinc- dignity. !-or ,ali its wonderful ma- 
chinery, we know, it's feallv a crazy ramshacklv^huildins,', and 
- at ajiy time mav crash around our t.irs. - Northrop Fr\e 

The human community is in a chaotic and confused condition. 
I-or sevt-r,il dtxadcs tic internal decay of hcstern culture and i^s 
waning position in the uorld commuiii.ty have been observed by 
students ot history and current affairs. Wells. Speii^izler. Toynbee. 
and Mumford ~ to mention ixit .i feu- -leadings: thinker^ have 
commented -on the deterioration of the c]uality 'of life, especially 
in the democratic soiietic*s. ■ - 

Today no one can be acgiised ot hysterical impatience if he 
..reafTirms. H. G. Wells' seiitcnticms admonition to his contempo- 
raries sever.ii decades ' aijo tli.it civilizati./n is in a race bet\veen 
education' and c.itastrophe. To validate this view one need only 
observe some .,f the ominous /ci'tures of life that have emerged 
•in. the years since Wells uttere.d his vvaiiiin^i:. Wars have erupted 
in r.iirope. Asia, the Xear Tast. se^'er^l| regions <;f Africa, and 
SouthcMSt Asi.!.- Internally, like the coiillict in Ireland, break- 
downs or suhversu.ns of democratic iroveriiment have been 
iibiquit.AJs, Xucle.ir weapons have j^een devehjped, and. at least 
by the l.-nited .St.ites, piyt to dc-v4';t.iling use. Tlie- third world 
represented in tiie I nitc-J N.itions/'increasingly rejects this country 
as a ■frfedom-lovinu; ancJ c.;nipas>il(Jiiate people. Violence has dis- 
placed re.tsoned discussion at ijome and abroad as the means of 
resalvin^U diOerences. Crime /nd disorder h.ive multiplied geo- 
metrically. Tlie sl.iu^yhter of/millions of oppoiients by those who - 
contend that tiiey are (ighling for pers.^nal and national freedom 
has bet(jme the -accepted /Vjrder of the day. Conflict at home be- 
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tween- the conservators and the exploiters of our natural resources 
is intense. Labor and its employers demand continued rises in 
prices and \vai;es. when every knowiedgeable person knows both 
lead eventually only to inllarionary disaster. The uncontrollable 
increase in the use cxf alcoiiol and otiier druirs is common through- 
out our society even> amoni; juipils in elementary and seco.^dary^ 
schools. -These and do;a-ns of utlicr human problems which cry 
for solution lould be cited to, prove that Wells' race has been 
accelerated and education is not winniut:. Obviously the Utopian • 
visions of those who contended that the education of the people 
generally wmild mil lit v thir burdens of mankind and make life 
more .secure and satist'yini: iiave fallen far short of realization. - 
^ The -pessimism of persons like Wells', Toynbee, and Mumford, 
men of philosophic " mind and historical, perspective about the 
human londitton has recently spread to the members of society 
who^are less .well informed abv)ut the v:reat movements of history 
-^and the momentous events of tiie day. An increasing; number of 
ordinary cin/ens express attitudes of hopelessness and frustration. 
A convincinii manifestation of their . disillusionment is portrayed 
in their lack of Ci)nfidence that either political party can govern 
the country with justiie and t]uietude for all. The fiscal, political, 
and moral disarray in New \'ork^is . only symptomatic of more 
disturbing and widespread events already on the threshold of 
our evolvin>^ society. 

Tiic^ comments of many Britishers 'on their elections suggest 
■that tiiey. too,\ feel iiiat regardless of which party holds office 
the processes of gmernment are no loiiger respected or expected 
bv the pcn)ple to be able to deal with such vexing tasks as 
stemming inflation .and controlling taxes. Similar disillusive break- 
downs in the orderly processes of living can be observed in 
Italy. l-rancc\ Spain, Portugal, and other Western nations. ^ Equally 
disturbing to tliose.. who believe in tiie free and democratic pro- 
cesses of living are . the conflicts in some of the more recently 
estabHshed , commonwealths where freedom from the evifc. ^of 
colonialism has been replaced not by respect for h\iman digr?ity 
but by .vicious forms of tyranny and a total abandonment of the 
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|^ifubf»f>*'i fHcmiin^i: tJietr *.ii^tUi«A v«i lUc ^nJ the ful^rr ol 

-^^^t' f-t^^i-^^.;;*.^.^,^: ifHj ^j,,^ ^.^^^^ 

Li**t?«i tr« iNisM^i;' iMi,^.i$f*.m% Th^-. nh^m tf^tfin ili:^Niisr^ '{tucmipvi 
, 4i«Msa» ..^mukimtA' Mmwm^ im^--^^ -^m^mrrm'vn r^^ be j5*m-t;m«>#' m Wm — 

mfw&miM- line mmmm m hm m'^ nxmth kmrnm Iht immfi^mm ^ 
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^.m, m*ii'» it hut t!:f}|'^:'«rM'hk' ^ifs^^i tH-iti the AimticJtn intctludie 
rstcmj,-^ ^.-^n *fi,«<Ti tlw v^hnn h.\w UhA 4fHMiti«t • 

i'lutuH' ^'i i'^i virrk" ^.iw^ the i'Mtirv human cnttTpn^-. m.4\ Ke 
ik.r vvh I >:\A !um- I'k'-i^^ f.li.U lite ■■■'U tNtfc i:it)t>c 

vUn n^i.J-c hvi'j'^u; .^ri^i ^^ih.^ >a'k tv^ ■'■trut-j.- Ihi\^ this (jfti-fvU 
-'t. M I in i ■ I J ^ : ^' . ! 1 r v'Mx ! v^ . .i. ]•} H I • tl' t . ' f \ si nil m-* t f K' r el nm- 

Jk.t'i ^ ^I'u ' :t f Mr .7;/:r«f 

/*/ /^^;.- v.i^ , *4 ;- -..r. ■ ' ^ <.t,i\ .j.-> » * ' ^f.,/<- jri^mnt'J. 

h.^t€ kxr: .i, rr<r!.rx,4 ivi, .^r |'CrmifU\i ixvur n^, the lutHTO 
* ji!f J\ A t\jA i': t- J t\h i-.. ... n ' i t" > ^ A-t t ni»( .«-sl J sMh it ^ jt%. 

{"^itb-i'i* -j;:^ iu^c Wvn .iSKijtllv vkH\uto*>^tK litc m tivt 

f^ti rr ru ^ t ^1 u- { •*■« i j ■ t ; ! ^ -'i^ I Ijc'* rrv <ni? rem* r k.i tJat 

tuf Si.l>v|jrv, ,aj.i,t?-«>vt^n,i «^,j:'>^-otV.a tU Hy h\^:\l!Cr e^liK .^KCi ^i4^\Nm-i*iir 

f»«*3|>k.. mti'^ t4 pr!wm?t*>v ^AH:v,<;f?.i/i-^K J'l; ^■ih■^n .i-rr^t^-^ ^itJ^a t*»»:w wmiti^wtiWttB 
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HHTcase in |x^ikc xnA Kir^hr jLnnv \kiU j^irUn pftKr\f mjn wicttty (torn 
tht *fi«*cUf fhat h-Aijnis us i>of ^ Ktfiih t>^;im ,iUh<, hut a ^un f{^»m witSua.^ 

It IS vUar th.U »t olu' .tth'f* j> uk a fiU|or in^trumnit of 
^\.u\ r'^\in^>tnuA^i^^l and ^ nw.Uis improvinjt: rh- Kuiiun k^. 
It hi\c ti' Ix^ ot J ifjrii^rntt iiuiruarr anj h^ve dirfetrm 

purpfH^ fr*rm Hmh thj' Imvi (iMtnui^iKd tbt- ci.rerpf is*.^ nf {earn- 
ini fv^r lU- i^jsi ,ri\mn. ^^sjhxi.UK s^)k<* \<\Hlxi "^'at I A brwrf 



II. EDUCATION AS PANACEA 



Afui tr.ikn i.htidrt*> ua tht. tUimnt* »>l ^'Tv^kJ kmml 

atin^: ^itrni^tirionti i>t hit Thi*^ nT^^UutK^r is flu ^rtatfst 
df{'Hi»Wf\ i,M,'T m4Ait in JTLsn. %v rtpf.it iT. T^t f'''.»/Wi?'-w 

/ r. ,;/'r . n ^ fffr «i'vrf*./V ^1 lo tlk'O 

i:T-irKl lH ir.i<tvrjvu .irtril-utts. ix >iu|xftmfmn< i»^tt all 
i ^t ht r> r^t i r 5 tt s. u r u v r»„.t j i ti, , t * f-r it ^ a p j.i Si »us tmiu^h 

iiiT^ti. trtr»' rhv lUi, 5r> the inmljnvs> of thie' xu{ 

' »f if > ^ / ,^l f ■•1 > .i !■ V i ■ .1 r J n ^ V i r • ■. i ft. n'.if. 1 . ! hts t s a prt, \ < n t f ^ c 
rhiH iTA^i ?tH phvsu dl uiJ fTnvr.u tiMni xn\ ulmt A^k- ^* 

^u-wt ptfSlv , \-iti-- un^'hs t^R cTtmtii in the pttui 

■ii,M.r\ r'^o-vk i*<H.t5'-} K iTh-rv nnK^W-^lv bv rti-c^, pn^f^em, 

Thr ftrisent d.^^HJitn^n *«*tictv throw* ikinaht t«i the pre 

time intrn^ si.^i.ii rurmuil anvf >M.vk' r<inpfi|5 diMm^mt of 

cbitmU cJwjitiit.*«j A% the Wire fur .tiS vAmrtm t>f ttb. 
A vciiiMsmrKf'mc KanJ <4 frri'K.h witttlle\tLuh ti«t«nitf<^^ t*:> *i 
fliikiftiirfl^T f^itf^ <u ttwi hrmh hrU tbr view that hufnm 
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thought, umld rraii/e per- rrz! iwppincs^ and achieve perpetual 
umpt.^ llwr pauLtt) f)f infornwtKin, tJie inai>i(ity to thinlc criti- 
cally, anJ the bt k iif slall in fHitting kntjwle^iji»r to practical use 
in the sk^lutiuti uf the myriad pnWems with whkh nunkindi 

:nekaf^ab!y ha^ to i.kv:^ viere ionsidtred tiie pnmar) causes of 
iiidividual unhappinm and i>f ukuI patholt>^y. 

A!thoui:h MHTHi vi riir advanced thinkers of the ei^-htcenth 
vctttury. /.t=j PhdfK^^'^pf^ts for example, asnmied rhat only a small 
f>ej.enta^ i^f Iruaian hcini:!i were lapaWe of the kim^ of higher 
education fequired to e*tablisli a sane and )u$t society, other* 
stead tartly WU^^xcd th.it the vnell ixing uf mankmlj and m<fci>J 
the salvation ut t\\c entire humaii undertaking dej^nkd i>n the 
emtensum of sJ>iH>linc to all xht f^eopIe Oily as the advanta^^es 
of rducation hroadh spread thnnighHit tl>e whole ho'jy 

pihtiL. thev MHUetiJed. o^jld a vHicty achie\e resptmsiKle denuv 
tratu cvivernmcnr and <ivil trjric[uilit> rrtmg in <:Kie of 

tlie most dkiStriouN tlie^* men of kannnir. G>ndofcet, in the 
folloi^ini: uord^ eptt.^mi/cd then tonvuti.m that the education 
of all cttt/en, na^ a mk jal imj^ranve 

N'cvcf will i cmov A i^.ihk in.i visHjrtii fthcrty tf msrructton tn 

th« ptjIitKaJ iktcriiti tii ni>t irtmril, i? »t f»,ic mdtpiiniem sotiaf 
mstttuticin^, ii the enrhuitiAtni Annjikd in the imhiU of rhc ctttiens is not 
gi»ui«d hy fra$*:m, *t ibev tapihk t>f king imprrtd h\ mythm$ hm 
t»u«li . . if Vim d*> prtpare xhmt, * f/«f/iW edm^mfm the 
mm\% oif a^hiciifig a mckn ptriut iimsi£fwtio«. of making better Uws, and 

ConAmet repealed hi* umvKtK^v. mm popular but then uti^ 
ttsual. that educatu^n must mjNt inily unnerwL but tc>ntimio*i$ 
Ibf^mgkHit life 

FieialJr. it hm icttm-d to that ciucatKin thouM tkat ccw when the 
ifKtittAul kiTtn »ch,iol ft shtiiiy he iif ctwifm ta all Agscs; for tiiere n 
ao 1^ M wtw<i, «t m i^Mit pimible af»d pro^ahl* to k»m, mA ^ taicr 
^MfimwtiBij rt^^ r^ hctau^ die edtKJtioci lem^ m dNU- 

hmi wu tmdmtd tc* tlie nan^^virst i«fM» lia rjKl «mic tkr princtpil 
cittsrs the i|:wr;rame m mh^h the p^wmr ciMes of toocty Are lodif 
fAittgVMl It ik«t It IS easwrr for them to ohtam a prmuay edbc&zkia than 
i» f»«iem che «hrMMageet <fcrwcd fran e» 



Among the touiiiler* of this. Republic such men as Th<xnas 
Jefferson Jrid rk'n|,iinin l*r.inkltn kncv\ .ilx>ut jnJ were deeply 
mtluerkcJ hv thtM.- pfv«[H>sa]> tor soual itform They, tm), firmly 
hchcvcd rhjt tlie c\fcnsu)n i»t cvhu.ittoi! to all youtfj \>as e?isentfal 
to f»jthMijl vM'ii Jctttis*)!!. oviirHRiiHi: tu ui i'x his tv^imtrv- 

mcn U' pru\ijf for thr c*v)iK.it}»;n nf omntii: jcnciations. wrote to 
JiuJpe }k)\m lyicT in ISli' 

I h.iyf irulttJ tuv» ^:r(..i.T r.u. ..sr.ri*^ .u !i«.,Lrt. uithout v. huh republic 

r*' .iishj; .■■.,:r,\ 'i.;. n,'i.ir,,u, ..f s,ih .tU JwLjrt-n ot 

7\vc:\c' \^\>i> Mrs-'cMj^-t .^f \s!'!) ( ( \^\,it^A\\\\ lie* 

J ttH-k' 'h.. . ;i"V.:>N -i , .;■ I .;Mi ' - ?hi' rt■^^>{vrt mnM to 

\<t>fh irwu jIs.^' c^^:vP',<;d tlic-.r .^'tir-Jciuc i^i the value ot iuk'her 
Owiuw-itu^n tlic a J\ rrrrr^t tin- Ir.itn.ifi i"ruiir»<'ti tirst hy 

the I fiivcfMtv 'li l\n!is\K.inM 

wuicd thM\ \u rik' I ufi Ji-MS-.:.!! • at)» M^ tix m whkii the tir5»t M'ttlers 
cm r .1 tt\\ . [h cvf 1 { 1 X' r . * 1 s u ^ \v s w i c r a » t s« ** »t x t < » . ■ j j n c^^l ^t*tdl 
4C\epr.<nvt M,n\v o'titintc! ti? Jufitn tht; dt'>na(>!!itv or tca^i- 
hd»t\ v.t t\cn .i 0'nin>i<?> vlh><'inu: The [^.Ktsuil reah/atKm of 
thjt idcj{ the t.;H:t!vla^^ ift ^atishsni: [x*r^)njii and J.n 
«mli£:htcned mku! ijfc rtvjiurcvi tAU/ptJonal ^ivk visi<»in 
^%>}Zfxd ixTMsten.f rr.vfre tiian .i vcnturv itn the purt of a 

l>>c linic ^truL'eU' t*:'f ,4 svsrcm or vduversul pu h lit Ciltic.ition 
led hv Hkh hiMiiurk tii^urtA ..s H4H*kc M.infi jitd Henry Hirfurd 
tTieed* t%} review Our ediu»:tion*d historv amply reseal* that it 
tixA nfuny vearv ro hnci: k\.i< and state Hbi.>*>l sv'stems mto 
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beinir IH tht^ Litter half the nineteenth ientiiry. however, 
{HAblivly sup|X)rtrd cduiatuu) had lx\ume available at the ele- 
mentary level in mnsi suftiiietitly larcc j>^>pulatUH! cerUers. Al- 
thouj;fi still upjHJSfJ hv somv i^rtuips the v.ihie of a ^.ommon 
clenieiirar\ eJiu.Kiun Kir .ill liati hcu>me reu>^ni/ed as an 
.'K\htrJ;4jI ni^I : aiul a • . ^. j^M/r ; Mure»»vcr. m when 
the MiJuiMu Suj rcnie ( nurr in thv Ka!anu;'uo case (Stuart 
S^hu<.>i DivTtuf) Nusr.uacil the vx^hx the appr<»prKUe [^)htital 
entitio til r.:i\ riM rhc MipiHijir ..f srufndarv ediuatuni. the same 

I wii fn-tuu' riu- is I ihtisp;). however, |M< vrnitit-nt lay citi- 
.'cns ,i!ui c\iiK j!ci:v i!j .ii i rifc- ;<,uikrNiitp Stuatwr JustHi Murrill 

\'frmoi:t ue:r ...ill:;. - :••( v-u\^\w M;pp>M hiither t^iiuattiUi 
i v tlu- nr.iuv .4iJ.} . r.i! iiovcMuiienr I fit'jr ttfwrtN led Xo the 
tuffiit-r Jenv". '.if;,-..r?;>i^ ,m 'rart^iii.' iti !S<.J wlien Fresulent Lincoln 
Mcrrt-vi t!u' M^'f il; A.r r\fe!!vh!i^; eJv^v ath (:p^Hatunit\ upward 
.^nJ iMtr.^iiivi!!- !nf ?e \'^.\.ruA\\\ uvetu! Ni.h>K\t matter. 1 'he depth 
oJ 'Hir ^^rrujsrnunf |n^*i 'e thr uie.i rlut eJiu.ition would 

MJi\i' v'ur ri' '1 ^'^■ni'i rnh.uivr wui Mationai jn* >sfxTit\ was 5ub- 

^t.t.^tK!t^\! En flu' V. iLSununj!)*'"; .-t tins !e:Msljtu;n at a tune when 
?hv <i.ei-A uc.^^th .Ltni ^jnrrr t.t otji po'}>!e ^^efc ab^>fl>ed tn 
rhr [ NivtM^fh fi < t ,i ^'<.\..sfjti!u: interiKMne .onthvt. This jct 
added tnt.Jeti.e ^ f n,tr!>>i:jl lomnutnu'nt tn the <.un- 

.ept thai t\!i.< ,itJvM: vr..!/! provide the kev fi> the abuiulant life 
M\A :iie i:»H.d s-r< u-tv v.irli iitn^rtv. jiistue. jnd \^cl^bVl^^ b>f all 

IhHf jMfrnar; ; ;.rpovr ^.-t jIlsH^l^rief rcvieu ot i«ie aspevt 
i>t tair h\^t* IS f. . >J), f},^ re'jtioushif^ fx-'tu txn imr MKial 
pinioN, :p]u .inJ . cdii. .a:ioM.H pr.iatkc. It reveals eieartv how 
the Amen^ pew; :e. M rnenrjH'N urn\ ittifii^lv r^j be sure and at 
firnt*s .ii'juist V5i;'.r«u,i> ojposin^inj. ^Axm tx^ a^^^^cf-t the basiv tenet 
that ed;iiatj«^?^ u..s the ^H^tn^ hv tiie hves nf tin* uKi4%fiIua! 

vits/eit arid the .ivk v<<mnuinitv o uld tx erirkhid and stahiliml. 

It 's rele\a!it to jsni.t f>ur tluit tJ^- litlKT nationii frtm whkh 
i»ur earliest eJ^itationa! j^^vifues aiui pravtkes were transpJanted, 
rhi^uA^h the\ avitpted th< rhilt^sophv ot evtendnji: eduiatum t«> 
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an cver-j[>rowin^i; perccntaj?c of youth much more slowly have 
in recent years bccti movmi; umard our own ^oal. In such 
Western couintries as rni*land, Germany, and Franit^, an elitist 
process of sclettivity has until vei^' revently prex^ailed and an 
examirxation of rhe percentage of the appropriate age i^roups 
receiving: advarivcJ education 5uq<:e%ts that this selective practice 
continues ti> be di>minant. Yet, even in these lands, the trend is 
for ever larger numlx*rs uf y»Hith to reieive instruction at the 
unnersity level The large [x^rientagc <>f the population of pre- 
revolutionary Russia and < hnia that \va^^ cither scantily t^Jucated 
or totally tlhtcrate stands u\ marked cinitrast to recent progress 
ui making h>rmal MluH)iini: more generally accessible. The swift 
grtjv^th in Russian sacTKc and tejinology and similar more modest 
drvcK>prnents in <;htna rcveai a iAJmp.— able Mwi tJiat no people 
can t»)day attain the creature unnforts and the general well-being, 
to say iiothini: \)t the military strength, oi the West except on 
the basis of a broaJef and more intensive educaHon. 

HOLC AltON XOT A CVK\ I CR S<K lAL IlLS 

Sei e^f/^eU^^'. n ihe wuin i fiHtet^itton of this treathe that tht 
mspirmg f IS ion (ff eJtn,Mr,fs and othtt puhlh' figures an J the 
nd4t e i fHffuU' fH e ' ♦/ t/ t pi op/it fi^enerally that edmation t onU 
he relied up an ^> itiri hiwiannys ills f^te $ioi he en realize J. 
In fact, there is mi>unting evidence to suppt>rt Hacker's contcii- 
ttoti that VC'estern culture, like so many of its predecessors, ts 
no^ in precipitant devline Many intellectual lea^ders inside and 
outside the academu professum. patently no Cassandras by nature 
or training. I'jeliexe tirmly that mankind is at a critical cultural 
matershcd and perhaps we are already on the downward slope. 
Others of a more optimistic view behc%T that the confusion in 
the public mind aruJ the distUuskmment of many with the pur- 
poses, program*, and products of higher edocatioo though valid 
can be remedied by an immedia^ and unreserved re^esOmination 
of the phik^^iphy w which our system has been based ami an 
inquiry into the realms why the high promises of univrrsa! edu- 
cation have not been reaiixed. The author is finnly committed 

_ 10 — 
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this viw and believes it is time to raise critical questions 
about the character and quality of education. 

After several centuries of commitment to the theory that the 
■ continuous extension of education to an evcr-.tjrowing percenta^ 
of the citizenry is the sine ijuu mm of personal and social well- 
being, IS It not time to raise some searching questions about i^c 
practical results of the presupp.)sitions on which this political 
• dcKtnne rests > Should «e not be making objective inquiries about 
the outcomes of the kinds of education we have had, not as 
measured by suh)ect-matter tests, but by the qualify of our na- 
tional life, hy the satisfactions the individual achieves, and the 
effmivcncss and srahility of the .uovernment und<r which Iir lives? 
Have, in f.tu. those Jii p)vernmcnt. industry, and the protfessions 
who h.ive been the ht>riciKiarics of a hi^uher education Ir^f^n s<3 
instructed as to place the public ,ciiod ai-x)ve their own private, 
tc>r|^oratc. or pn.fcssiorial interests.' I>. those who have had the 
adxarit.i^ces of .ulvaiucJ educatuici .ich:ne a more complete, 
self-fulfillment than tht-ir cuntcmj^.raries who huve received less 
formal sch<H)lini; ' Do the commonucalths like the I nited States. - 
t.n,i.;l.md, (k'rmany, I r.HKe. and the other Western states exhibit 
the Ntahle conditions ot lift- .ind the pr»H.csses of enlightened 
^'overnmnit cssenfia! tor tlie .onst.mt improvement of the human 
Jot' In practic.il terms, does the averai;e persiw with all his 
kn.mlcdge .uid ostensible sophistication enjoy .u'reater happiness 
and self fultillment todav than did his forebears or than his 
contemfx.ranes in oilier lands where the op(X)rtuiuty for educa- 
*«>n has been more resfntted.-' 

Siiue these quc-stions deal with intangible matters of personal 
feeiuip ar.d the conditions of priv.ite lives, reliable ,'nswcrs are 
h-rd to find Surface evidence seems to indicate that as a people 

en,oy a fuller satisfaa.on of the rising expectations of 
humanity tficn ever before Statistical studies in the fields of 
ecWwriKs. MKiolog). and psychology related to health, average 
mciome. fuller opj»rtunm for entertainment, and the like, scan 
to provide ineluctable evidence of nch dividends on our invest- 
ment in an ever expanding educational svstem. 

_ u — ' ' 
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G>fnparisc)ns of eti tKrnic, |X)litical, and social indices beb^-cen 
developed and dcvelopmi^'countries would seem to supfiort the 
thesis that tlie more txlucation tlie better the condition of life 
for all. "As two l*niversit>' of Ore^^on professors of political 
science recrntlv; stated, in ti)day*s interdependent world there are 
mterrelated quantitative realities that impiniie upui each and 
e>ery terrestrial inhabitant — militarism, worldwide destruction of 
our iiatural environment, the population explosion, hun^;er, and 
the expansj..n of ttvhnoU)t:v and scitMue. There are interrelated 
qualitative realitieN as welK nuludin- nationalism, chauvinism, 
ef:hiuxetitrism, and ra.isni With this perspective in mind, a 
compariMMi of the quantitative index of eccKK^nic disparities 
amonc and vsithui nafu>nN i. partuularly disheartening? because 
the cap IS ^K^dcun)c aiul the bitterness iiureasin^i: between the 
''haves" arul the ' Iiave nof^^ 

Is Fuot^Riss Ri Ai..-' 

In our oun country, tor example, one could note that our 
commitment to eJiuation has k-en siK».essful in raising the 
median year^ ot tormal Si.hiH»Unt; umipleted ama)n;; our people 
twentv-tue vears of aue and older from S.6 years in VMO to 12.> 
in l<n4/ During this same time span, the rapid expansion of 
research and mueased edu.atinfial op|H)rtututy has contributed to 
a steady i:rowth m the averat^e annual^ earnin^qs of American 
citizens, even when measured in i^onstant dollars, and this aver- 
age income has manifoldly exu^xled the average income of citizens 
tn Jrvelopmc countries >\ith It^s formal Schooling; ' While 
family iruome. has been risiui:. the hours in the worker s week, 
dverai:ed for all catei;ont-i of the employed, have been falling: 
from 61.8 m IS^V u\ \H ^ in 104x and to M)-. m 1973/ Con- 
currently wttit these reductions in the hours devoted to work, 
technological inventions ha\e succeedt^ m lifting the physically 
rxhausling burdens of taU)f fri>m the backs of workers anr*. 
homcmakers. 

Advances in medical science and other meliorative factors have 
JramatKally extended life expectancy for the resident population 
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of the United Stdtcs. Comparisons Of those lorn in 1929 with 
those born in 1974 reveal an increase to an alJ time high: for 
men from, approximately v; to 6HA years dud for women from 
approximately f>0 to 7S 8 years. Moreover, in spite of inexcus- * 
able dericieiuies anions sonic sectors of our peijple — hunger, 
malrujtrition. lack of shelter trom heat and (oljj. inadec^uate medi- 
cal care, d-earniess ot lifV. aiai <^ther tiuumaru features of livini; — 
these features of a hard, unrew ardini: life have been draniatica-lly 
reduced. Pleasures unheard of only a ^ceneratioii or two ago have 
ni)w enriched (he lives oi average lin/ens through the phenomenal 
developments m tlie u ^mmunuations media and the S|x:ctacular 
improvements u\ the speed and mode of transportation. * 

\Vh .itever louvlusions these masv'» ot «.lata may be presumed 
to prove about the edifvu^i: relatjunship k-tween education and 
the ouality ot iife. they rei^rettabty reveal little — indeed they 
tend to cniueai uiformatum about some of the most rewarding 
features ut the i:o<?J hfe, a teelinu of satisfaction wjth one's lot 
and a uMuern ft*r the w ell-bein^i: of one's fellow creatures. The 
toregoing and o^her evideii*.es of a coiKStantiy enriched life for 
all. It will be t'[>!>erved, are hnmed to a narrow range and rela- 
tively mean le\el oi human satisfactions. They need to be 
scrutinized in relati^ni to other faaori.in the umdition a;id quality 
of our i^^ersonal aj]d natunui! lives ft»r in spite of incontrovertible 
evidence sht)winj an improNement -n the material l(Jt of mankind, 
especially Amencan^. a • large perientage of |xt)ple obviously live 
unsatisfactorv lives. Rei:ard!ess of their advanced education, many 
do not seem to know what to do to humanize and meliorate 
their aimless eAisteiice. For mam . including the beneficiaries of 
an education ii] the liberal arts and scieiKes. Thoreaus 18M 
statement in U"W7t »/ that the mass of men lead hves of quiet 
desj^ratJon is more valid now tlun it was whm originally 
written in a day marked by comparatively low average formal 
SthgiWing. Further, the bare statistical data fail to disclose whether 
the kinds of knowledge and intelltvtual skills the educational 
system now provides do m fact ecjuip its [Mtroni with the qual- 
ities of mmd and character the ciglUeemh centun social reformers. 



considered the hallmark of a satisfying private and effective public 

Grovc'ing Doubts a^iong Inti-llhctuals 

Some contemporary thinkers of real intellectual stature are 
concludinji: that the extension of education, at least the kind wc 
have, provided,, deified by the thinkers of the eighteenth century, 
has not in fact enriched our ct>mmon lot. One of the most celfc- 
brated philosophically oriented scientists of our day raises serious 
doubts about rhc authenticity of the Ijiliuhtenment's faith' in 
educition. at least the kind of instruction that has developed over 
the intervenmt: years. Rene Dubos, in>his epoch-making volume. 
Reason Aicake. has this U) say on the siibjcxt: ^ 

Reason ha< been immense:!} pri>ducttvc of scientific knowledge and 
technological achievements since the. Renaissance. But it must have suffered 
from mtoxication and nightmares during the' past few decades if one judges 
from the technological monsters it. has en^^endered. 

Scientiiic knowledge couid certainly ' libe-rate mankind from grindin^^ 
pqvcfty and cnlarj^e our view of the univvrse and of life. In fact, until 
recent ycacs, all scientists and most laymejr had taken for granted the 
assumption that science was inherently ^ood and that the ^echnoIogies 
derived from it constituted the major agents of desirable change and social 
progress This view was challenged by only a few humanists and romantics 
unrealistically- advocating a return to th/good days of the past. The publi/r* 
mood is now cHanginir, as evidence accumulates that technology is forging; 
new shackles for m,\n from which he seems unable to escape. Nuclear 
weapons threaten to destroy all living things; industry and transport are 
pt)l luting the world with waste products, visual insults, and deafening 
noises; mass media *arc conditioning and cheapening mental and emotional 
responses; and microelectronics are invading all aspects of life and making 
privacy almost impossible. The prodigious achie\ements of modern tech- 
nology seem to be paving -the way for a nev^' kind of totalitarianism. 

The uneasiness of the public about the present state of affairs and the 
consequent apprehension about the future are reflected in the topics selected 
by science fiction writers and in the popularity of ant i -Utopian literature.'" 

When one considers the" quality of life in the nation's third c^- 
tury Dubos' continuing remarks are not reassuring. 

In view of the resources that will become available if only a small 
percentage of the predictions now made by scientists become a reality, one 
might assume that life during the twent}»'first certury will be safe, com- 
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fortablc. and exhilarating, at least in the prosperous countries of the 
industrialized, world. 

Yet, despite all the modern scientific miracles and the promises of many 
more to come, the "new pessimism" is prevalent in Chc most successful 
technological societies. One posiihie reason for this 'paradox is that the 
technological Utopias now being forecast do not correspond to what people 
-really want. . . . llie breakthroughs that they predict are trivial because 
^hey do not c\en suggest approaches to the problems that must beSoIved 
if mankind is to survive.^ ^ 

But the essence of the iiisucs involved the revival and in- 
vigorati'Jii of an adec^uatc general cdiiciition is captured in the 
aftirmation of Dubos that: 

We can certainly develop powerful techniques to controf and transform 
our environment, but our inan niadt and natural landscapc-s arc- inferior to 
what they were two hundred years ago and arc rapidly degenerating stili 
further. Technological proficiency provides us with things and services in 
nauseating profusion, but the harrassed fact^ and the harsh voices of men, 
women, and children, especially m affluent social groups, reveal that this 
kind of prosperity does not generate either happiness or peace of mind. 
Our sumptuous universities and reaserch institutes accelerate the growth and 
dissemination of knowledge but do not know how to apply professional 
expertise to funtiamental human needs and aspirations.'-' 

Vieu ing the American scen'e today, one could, as Jean Jacques 
Roii ,eau did, n\ake a reasonaljly stroni; case disputing the firin 
confidence that most of his contemporaries lodged in reason and 
the education they conceived to cailtivate it. In a prize-winning 
essay composed in 17*)0 for the Academy of ^ Dijon, he defended 
the negative side of the question: Has the progress of the sciences 
and arts tended to the purification or the corruption of morals? 
His resounding response was that the arts and sciences as repre- 
sented in the education of the day tended to lower rather than 
raise the quality of life. One need not be accused of denigrating 
or depreciating the motives or the social contributions of scholars 
if t)e points out that /nany of the ^presumptive benefits to the 
human enterprise resulting from the advance and spread of 
knowledge since that era have been attended by offsetting losses. 

In addition to the disfunctions of reason that Dubos cites, 
one must view with concern the incongruity of education flourish- 
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ing coexteiisively in urban communities with such problems as 
the proliferation of crime. With the spread of formiil schooling 
to ever-larger percentages of. young people, some types of criminal 
activity, such as those that mulct public funds intended to aid 
the aged, the sick, and tlie luingry, for instance, are perpetrated ' 
not by the ignorant and needy, but by the relatively well-to-do 
products of our colleges and professional schools. The greedy: 
exploitation of the nation's irreplaceable natural resources for the 
immediate personal gain of the already affluent with callous un- 
d:oncern for the impoverishment of succeeding generations, is by 
and large, not the work of tlie untutored minJ. hut the achieve- 
ment of tliose whose amoral tutelage has guiltlessly enabled them- 
• to t^ircumvent the common good. 

F.ven those who admit that these Si)cial evils exist argue that 
education ^o^ total living is not the sole responsibility of the 
educational system. They reason, to a degree properly, that other 
social agencies — the church, the family, the communications 
media, and political tjrganixations, to name but a few — have 
large responsibility to provide knowledge and cultivate attitudes 
and qualities of character as well as the more formal educational 
agencies. Althougfi partly valid, the basic flaw in this reasoning 
is that the human beings who dii^xt ^^l^u] operate, and indeed 
determine the purposes oL these social institutions are also the 
products of OUT educatit)nal system, and therefore' suffer from its. 
limitations. 

The author has recently treated vafues and social priorities 
in a companion publication entitled, VjIucs, Liberal luhaatiofh and 
National Desti^iy.^ ' Hence, the values of the individual American 
and of the society of which he is a part will be reconsidered in 
this work only as they have reference to interdisciplinary studies. 
The [ioxnt that deserves emphasis i.y that the disorders in our 
societ)* and the maladjustments amoifl!; our people are in «signifi- 
cant measure the result of ignorance about the comprehensive 
and interdependent character of the social, physical, and spiritual ' 
elements in the cosmos in which we exist. Most of the 'graduates 
of colleges and universities today have gained the knowledge and 



sfciils i>f -i iM^itiate 4*.h»>iar m ,c Jisiircd field Majiy kn<>» iittfe 
eHe nuept aj. pcrunul inqiimmcness has nxncd rh<m ro extcad 
tfeeir u%kn karmni:. Tim tijjiditK^j li; ^ crave indictmcjit of our 
rdui^twjiiaJ j.oitituii^i> It M^^ttrtly undennijKrs the JegitarucT of 
ehc vcwept* v)f "kiumkrd^ i> |x>utrf jnd 'kiK>wkrd<:e for its tma 
^r.' Ilic JciTUjul of rhc djy is fi>r kiKmledce rfur enhance 
th^ itjaditJon p^rhjp^ even tfie human ruce. and die use 

</f ptmer :;iljcfe33t in KniiwlcJirc fi> i^rdcr stxi^v touard com- 
mw^dabie ^oais 

It It he i^Taiited that ^Htr >^Kirty js a state ijf unpretedemed 
i^unimum. that seeni to he iiKrea^au^Sv imp^ait m copin^e with 
the p>i>h!em> nt u d<^n .<rjrK }x>lirv lu whivh tfie iitiyeim- as a 
uh*>ie d<:fcr'mu^3. bus jnJ Millet tj. cW whi.i jL^nem, jjid 
if uxitif^ue tv> i^inf rfut rJu.atu^n . .-i^A/ be the primary Sixial 
mstruninir bv uhah v^c c^ubli^i rrw.re l..tTm1e^^dahir cWuk>m 
arni a Juj:hef ^uAin of American life, rtei ir fulious that the 
edu.atH^j ue have had hu^ beei] t^uln Apj-roprute rrforms must 
be made, arid the Jinie av.ulahie i> ruriMui:: vHit 

In thii* tfiti.ul pcruxi <>f hunnn histJfv, t)>e hrst re>(x>nsihility 
ot all oti/et:*, e>f>ctjaliy fbrse in tiie h.mse ot ieaminc. maat be 
t*^ reexaxnuie tiw puf{»srs, dn- vt^ucnt. and tinr prattaes of 
educatu>fj at^d ,u> dcwM: more HurLhini^ imuHireii to j^-ic** it* 
result* There are tht^%c, like Ti^yrtbcc^ jnd Mumford. whtJ, having 
studied hi?^t4>f\ jnd examujcd rJie hujiiaij ^.vmkIuuhi, believe that 
Urvteffj aUtuie tn^y \u\v j^asscJ the |x»inr ujf lya return; rhat il, 
Iile It* predt\e^>^.rv Hjli *„nk iiitu *^>iHunty Olier* hehoe that 
mere >urvHji is lum tisc (x-st we tjfi bojx' for ^htle kce}>uig 
arivuf on a vultuic ^tt .idutt. avuidini: the Wxuli> ai. Ix^t ue cati. 
lettiiig luture tuke j»> oHirse and ,i:cttini: a> inu^h as p%i*wble 
iMit i>i life day by jay Thi^ Utter «JutKM>k tkli»a*es the hmun 
ffint It IS unworthy uf a h^mj^ bein^ hIh) has witeUijj?cme, moral 
fcm4ti%ity. aiwJ re^urd fur hi^ children ar*d fc * ihildrtn s thildrcn. 
Such a di3«nal vjeu a^^imKrih that even an education pruficrly 
dcw^ocd and cakuiated \» u*r kn*)u led^ to amM existing <fc- 



ficiexKknk iouki ncic^ pvcn tune^ save uur culture (torn dcs c mr 
ifitD cblivion. Our desdm- as ji peofk will be det^imned hy our 
atxiity tu fjtse ibcrte this defcj-ttsm, EduoUors, bj* tbcir very duoke 
of o*.v:upj.tuiii. have tiwrnuned themselves to the most crucial 
role xn this et[t>rt of s^xial regeneration. If they default on this 
cntKai rtrspi>iasifcrtliry. by citufcns will of necessity step mto the 
brea^ii 

It should he evideiit that any ttxj^stmf of the purposes of 
hii^her edutarMi and any bai^u restru*.tunn^ of ^reneral education 
wh^cii fails tu Kosnc to crtps uith the retatuxiship betueen the 
ends of pers«^*nal kving^ and the bf<«ad izoais of the human enter- 
prise im the <nie hand and tearuini: experiences Ofi the other will 
be less than u<»rthwhile Mcwre accurately, if the present bodies 
of factual mfurmatHjn and the Cixirse orj;anizatioo are merely 
resb'lfitd as Ua> often happened m the earlier rforts to make 
the uiKkrr^adu-^ie exfTerieixe more meaningful, the profession will 
be puiln* of imm^^al negli^erxe. for these alleged reforms, super- 
tkial at best, .mill lead unimtiated students to believe that they 
are being prepire-J to deal ccxnpetently with the urgetu pro'j^cms 
of our tJimrs '*ihm m reahty they may only have attjuArcd a bodj^ 
of iv>lattd tacts and a nnxtest co«KeptK>n of the structure of 
abstract knowledjire. 

lit>rjKV Mjiin, J*-*^ C^^mm^-^fi Sihf/oi l<>Mmui, III. IfcMl. 
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Ill GENERAL EDUCATION PAST AND PRESENT 



If It ts mx wjisscn*c to ictk for unity m knomlcdgc, then 
It ts nonsense noc to titrk u. And tn lict this seeking is die 
gr^ar inttUeaual undenikmje o*' ni;5 time and of a rcncu-ing 
dviiizition, — Alexm(kr Mcikiciohn 



The positive relationship between a proper |;cneral education 
and hurrun weil-bang is not a ncu concept in the society of 
learmng. It recurs m the thought of social philosophers from 
Maio to Hutchins- Couched in the classical conception of lilferai 
education, general education's cbim to be a prerequisite of an 
cfiective publk and a satisfying pnvate iife goes back to the day* 
of the inedie%al aniversit>- Ti^ earliest modern specific treatment 
of general education m extenso appeared in the inaugural address 
on Februar) 1, 1867, of the renouned British philosopher, John 
Stuart Mill, then ttie newly elected rector of the University of 
St. Andrems, Much of the argument in that essay is as relevant 
and a$ fresh today as it was then. In this exposition of the need 
for a capacious education for the living of an effcctrvc and enU|^- 
raed life. Mill expressed vieifcs diat merit widespread re-examinadon 
by educators in our time. Omtending for a general education 
comprised of / )/A the classical or literary tradition and the modem 
sciences. Mill argued: 

For if the incxwahlc condstiofts of haanan life nuke it useless foe one 
sun to attempt td know more tkin one thing, what if to become of the 
kunun tntelkrt as iuit jccumdatt> In ocry go^eration, and now moce 
fipdiy than cter, the things mhkh it n^ciuiy that somebody AottU 
know ire nwc and iTK>re muhiphed. Every department of knowledgr be- 
comes so J^aaded with dctaib, thM cme who eodeavourt to know it wiA 
nimite accuracy, must cc:.fine htmself to a smaller and smaller port*oo ^ 
the whole eictem: ocry wrience and art most be cut into subdivisiom, 
iMt^ cwh mj*is portttm. the di«trkt whkh he lhoe«i|^ knows, beait 
jbaut the same ratio to the whole range of mefvd knowledge that the ait 
of patting on a pin s head does to the field of hwmao indtrtliy. Now, if 
in order to know that little completely, k is necessary to remain wholly 
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igroranrof all the re^t. ^khit wil} soon be the monh of man, for Jiiy H f,fna» 
purpose cxiTcpt his c»un in£iijtc5iniaJ f ration of hunun waj^ ^4 require- 
ments/^ Hxs «:itc ui!l be even morse thjn that ot simple jpior^nce. Ex- 
perience pwcs Thit there :s r.. one ^uiv or pursujt, ^hich prictiscd to 
the exclusion ai xU othrr^. not narrim- ^ni pcr\crt the mjnd; breeclir..i» 
in It a cLiAs 4-.t rrcfLiJaa-, sjxcul it» thit pLit^uit. ixsiJcs a ^-eneral preju- 
dge. iivnjrrt>n r » al' nurn^u spc.uiitJt-^. j^ainvt Jar^e vicus. frcan an in- 
tifoiify :u take m an.j ^^-prt.ure the izrounjs of them. We should have 
to cxpea rhat hmrun nature wouij rx- more jluA m<.rt dwarfed, ^d unimcd 
for ^rcic thin^-s. bv ver> projracna- sm^Jj one^. . . . Governmcm 
2nd av:l socien. ire the mc^^t tompluutcj all buhicas dccessiUe to the 
human mind and he who uould deal it>m]xttntl> with them as a thmker, 
and as a Mmd rollouvr o; a parry, rtt^jircs only a ^ceneral knoul- 
ed^e of rhe k-^dini: ta.:s v*: hfc. K.rh moral a:uJ nutcriul, bu{ an under- 
standjD- cxerci>cd a;:d d^Viphric-J m the prinaplcs and rules of sound 
thinliin^', to a j>v>ir.i lAhj.h n-^ithtr the txp^ntn<,c of iife, rKJf any one 
scien^rc or hnnch *>f kn4mUd;:t'. artords. Lti u-, j,t:Jer >:m>J. /^oT // 

/.i i'* he :"ur JnvL/p^: ■ u-upMt .i^ Zic!^ j, a cj,: he hitmn, hut to do 
this and Js, i k ^s^^u '.^pr^tthni- .>j :h€ yft^ >iih-jea^ of human tn- 
tttft.t: taJcinc vart :t» kn<m that v>nuthini; avxuralcly. marking well the 
dividm^ luu hftifctn what u- know a^u:rjttly and what wc do not: and 
remcTObcnni; that our <^V)Ka sho^JA ix- tu i^htain a tmc view t;f nature and 
hfe in their hnud outlini-. j;u:l that ix \^ idle t<> thnm away time upon the 
dttail* <>i a-fivthifii; whuh ts t*. form ni^ part i^f the- ixcupatiim of our 
practJttai t nt rmt s ^ 

All through the acrimonious debates uhich t^curred at the 
time of th^r breakup^ t)f the recjuired classual curriculum durmg 
the middle and late nineteenth tentuxy m our own coileces and 
universities, the question of the broad education of all college 
students was a central {x)int of contention. Ksf»etially after 1869. 
when Charles U'. Fhot, the rjewly elected president of Harvard 
I'niversUy, be>:an vii:i>n>usly to advcnate the adoption of the 
elective system, the lontnjversy over genera! versus specialized 
learning; was intense and pnjlon^^ed. It is important to observe, 
however, that even lihot x\\ his argument that students should 
be aUowed to construct their own individual curriculum m accordance 
with their personal initellectual abilities and interests did not 
abandon the voncept of a common set of educational objectives. 
He merely contended ^hat the mtcllectual traits which should 
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characterize the thinking and behavior of all tfiose who had aad a 
liberal cducaricm could with proper teaching be cultivated thrwgh 
the study of any subject either in the ancient classical curriculum 
or in the nevwer disciplines in the natural and social sciences. 

The academic soil of the nineteenth centur)' nourished an 
unprecedented growth of knowledge: ''The Yale catalogue for 
lgJ9 managed to include the entire four-year course of study in 
one page; in U^*^** it took t%\o hundred pages to list the under- 
graduate courses of study ' ' Concurrently, radical change in tb* 
role oi the teacher occurred m which the traditional British view 
ctut the teacher's usk w^aS to prepare young people to live en- 
htrhtcned'^aiid cuili/ed lives was supplanted by the German idea 
of the graduate s^h*)ol This conception rewarded teachers for 
their research activities rather than their participation in the moral 
and spiritual, as v.el] as the iitcllectujl development of their 
students. 

The dehjrt-* coiuerniiic the proper content of a liberal education 
continued in the early twtrnicth century. As faculties became dis- 
enchanted with the license of unrestrained election aftd the intensive 
speciaU/ation it made fx>ssible» a system of distribution requirements 
almost universally replaced the elective system. This modified 
elective system v^as adopted without adecjuate provision to assure 
that students would ch<H>se bnud courses from the major divisions 
of the curriculum Advocates of rhis curricular device sought to 
regain some of the objectives t»f a liberal educatn>n by having 
students pursue j spccilk number of hours of study in each of 
the major divisums of knowledge — the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the natural sciencc-s. Throughout the first decades 
of the twentieth century new and more sfxrcialized units of instruction 
were added to the college curriculum and prosf>cctive faculty 
members pursued on ever-shrinking subject matter leading to the 
Ph.D. degree. As they became teachers of undergraduates they 
tended to narrciw their course content to fit their own intellectual 
interests rather than the broader needs of students. The distribution 
$)'Stem'^under these circumstaiKes failed to instill the breadth of 
learning its advcKates intended. Fach studeiit s program of studies 
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came to have httle resemblance to that of his classmates, ' and 
particularly to the required curriculum in the colleges of 18^, to 
say nothing of ttie oriijinal se\en liberal arts of the early da)^ 
at the Univer$it\' 4)f Paris. 

The fruits of these efh^rts as they ripened in the early decades 
of the t\\entieth century dismayed many educators. Mxial theorists^ 
and- laymen. T1>C7 saw the emerpni: uraduate schools tolerating 
the undergraduate colleges as a Si^urce of recruits for their disciplines 
and as a subventiuri fi)r their faculties and research projects. These 
views were important for liberal learning because the graduate 
schools bred teachers for the liberal arts colleges who considered 
• research rather than teaching n> lie the emblem of professional 
status. G>l]ege studcnits who did m)t ch<x)se an academic calling 
with Its emphasis on rescauh graduated tragically unprepared 
to deal with the problems and decisions that would dominate the 
greater portion of their lives, interpersonal relationships, citizenship 
in a demcxracy. and the creative use of leisure time. 

The patent deiiciencies ihjt appeared to have infected e\ery 
branch of American higher learning kindled the initial reactions 
that were to Ixr iirganiztrd around the- concept of general education. 
First, there were expcnmtiital courses: for example, at Amherst, 
under the leidcrjihip President Alexander Meiklejohn, a course 
to integrate the soual studies; at Columbia, the World War I 
Student Army Training G>rps course and John ^rskine's Great 
Books colloquium S^xm folKmed the founding of experimental 
colleges, such as Sjrah Lawrence, fkrnnington, the E\perimental 
College at Wisconsin, and the Great IVxjks program at St. John s 
at Annapf:)lis, Neu units were organized within existing universities: 
the I'niversitv- College of the University of Florida, the General 
College of the l iiiversity Minnesota, the lUsk G>llege of 
Michigan State I'niversity. and the Genera! College of Boston 
University.' 

In ♦he 1940s, general education gained still wider acceptance 
as a viable reforming agent in higher education, perhaps bringing 
half of the colleges in the nation into its sphere of influence by 
19^^, Altnough the programs it inspired reflected the indigenous 
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conditions and diverse concerns of the many institutions of American 
, hi|:her education, there v^ere themes common to *he main: (1) 
definition of the broad outlines of human knowIed^i;e, an objective 
that was commonly implemented by developin^t: interdisciplinar)' 
courses and a core curriculum in 'Ahich all students participated 
regardless of their field of specialization; (2) a reco^i;nition of 
the importance of the teacher and some scattered attempts to 
provide doctoral programs that would tram for the professional 
activities involved in interdisciplinar)' courses; (3) the development 
of the- ability to think critically which tould be transferred to 
all fields and problems af human endeavor; and (4) a conscious 
effort to influence the student s values and behavior. 

Writing with the hindsight and perspective of the late 1940s, 
but embracmi;; the issues that spurred the experiments of the 1920s, 
Harry Carman, an original partaipant in the Columbia underjjraduate 
reforms as a memlSer of the history department (1917-^2) and 
dean, of the culleLre { l'>4^-^0), otiered his persona! reflections on 
the task and metluxJ of central education in the training of youth: 

Wc live in jin a*:c- of rapwi historKai transformation. All over the 
world, old institutions, old tradttKtn%. and old ways of life arc either 
dismtepratmt: or bcin^ outmixk-d. Our principal task is the training of 
youth for citircnship and leadership m a dcin<H"rativ" society m a new. world. 
How best can this be done.-* Can it be accomplished through a system of 
free elect ives? Or can the he attained hy exjwing the student tb a 
ripdiy prescribed program of study covering his entire colle/>e course? Is 
special uation in a narrou field the answer? Are the methods employed 
at Bird, Annoth, Bennintrton, and Sarah Lawrence the surest way to pro- 
duce the kind ot titi;;ens we want and need; citizens who have broad« 
perspective, a crifRal and constriutive approach to life, standards of value 
"by i^hich muii can live nc»hl\. a deep sense of responsibility for the welfare 
of their fellows, who are pers*jns of integrity easily motivated to action 
in the cause of individual frtx:dom, sfxial justice, and international peace, 
who will use their Kisure in w^ys creative and not corruptive, and who 
have capacity ... to on learning throughot!t life, adaptm;; themselves 
to chanjue without k^sm^ conviction? 

In the last analysis we should be concerned wvth results rather than with 
the method of obtaminu the rt^tilts.- But I do not believe tn t the best 
results tan he achie\ed by following a program that fails to take into 
account mdnidual difl^treiKes intellectual and emotional, that is overloaded 
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vocationally, that fosters noi.ow specialuation, that is not dch^ in histonc- 
cultural significance, and that is not closely related to the contcmporaiy 
scene. 

What do wc mean by the term general education? You may not agree 
with my definition. To me. general edutation is that kind of education 
^ch provides a common core of knowledge and which stresses behavior 
in 1 frcv stxiety 11 terms or mocives and attitudes. Knowledge, though 
importint, is not enough. If citizens arc to act intelligently, they must not 
only understand the world buc accept personal responsibilit)- for what goes 
on therein. Especially is this true in a land where the way of life rests 
upon democratic ideals and prcKTcsscs, even though at times these processes 
are aJmo« smothered by selfishness, greed, and the quest for material wealth 
and power.* * * 

During this period of academic ferment in the United States, 
one of the more perceptive analysts of the defects in European 
higher education foresaw the impending social convulsions of 
succeeding decades which he attributed in large part to the harrow 
education of the professional and polii^al classes. Educated in 
the German universitv- tradition of research and* specialized instruc- 
tion Jose Ortega y Gasset, a Spanish scholar, journalist, philos- 
opher, and statesman, became increasingly conscious of the ignorance 
and the disrupting social influence of the putatively well-educated 
classes. Protesting that he loathed giving public addresses, he 
nevertheless eagerly accepted an invitation in 1930 from the 
Federation of I niversit}- Students in Madrid to address them 
about the urgently needed reform of education. His treatanent 
of this subject, published under the title. Mission of the University, 
extended f ir be>'ond the realm of Spanish higher education. Any 
member of the profession of American education or layman who 
wishes to consider the reforms that are necessary if higher education 
is to discharge its task of girding our people to grapple Successfully 
with the global problc-ms of our time could profitably examijne 
Ortega's ar^yuinetit for a more comprehensive and germane education: 
... the gentleman who professes to be a doctor, or magistrate, or general, 
or philologist, or bishop ~~ that is, a person who belongs to the directive 
class of society — if he is ignorant of what the physical cosmos is today for 
the European man, is a perfea barbarian, however well he may Vtjow his 
laws, or his medicines, or his HoJy Fathers. And I should say the sanic of 
the person who has not a decently coherent picture of the great movements 



of history which have brought Humanity to its present parting of ways 
(for our is a day of crucial situations). And I should say the same again 
of the perscMi who has no definite idea of how speculative philosophy 
conceives today its perpetual essay to formulate a plan of the universe; or 
how biology endeavors to interpret the fundamental facts of organic 
life, . , . 

Frcmi aJl quarters the need presses upon us for a new integration of 
knowledge, which today lies in pieces scattered over the world. ... 

It has come to be an imminent problem, one whicn mankind can no 
longer evade, to invent a technique adequate to cope with the accumulation 
of knowledge now in our possession. Unless some practicable way is found 
tp master this exuberant growth, man will eventually become its victim. 

The need to create sound S)'ntheses and systematizations of knowledge, 
to be taugh: in the "Faculty of Culture." will call out a kind of scientific 
genius which hitherto has existed only as an aberration: the genius for 
integration. Of necessit)- this means specialization, as all creative e^ort 
inevitably cJoes; but this time, the man will be specializing in the construc- 
tion of a whole. The mc^entum which impeb investigation to dissociate 
indefinitely into particular problems, the pulverization of research, makes 
necessary a compensative control — in any- healthy organism — which is 
to be furnbhed by a force pulling in the opposite direction, constraining 
centrifugal science in a wholesome organization. ^ 

Mm mdowed with *his genius come nearer^being gvod professors than 
those who are submerged in their research. One of the evils attending the 
confusion of the university with scimce has been the awarding of pro- 
fessorships, in keeping with the mania of the times, to research workers 
who are nearly always very poor professors, and regard their teaching as 
time stolen away from their work in the laboratory or the archives." 

The integration of knowledge and the integrity of man were 
obviously dominant themes in the general education movement. 
Thei*' recurrent influence will be apparent in the discussion that 
follows. . 

Before speculating about the health of general education in 
the nations liberal arts colleges in the seventies, it would be in- 
structive to examine briefly the programs at three major institutions 
of ihigher cducati<>i^ contrasting their objectives and curricula fol- 
'ntving World War ijj — the pre-Sputnik period when enthusiasm 
and support for these programs was,, for the most part, peaking — 
with their current statements of purpose and companion curricular 
expressions. The colleges were integral parts of three great uni- 
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ve«.t.es: Columbia. Chicago, and Han-ard. These colleges are 
widely regarded as the innovative spirits of the general education 
movement. The Harvard report of 15M5 entitled. General Education 
m a Free -Sonety, commonly known as the Redbook, served ah 
especiaily noteuorthy role. Daniel Bell has re^rked. as "the bible 
of general education." particularly in smaller colleges and "state 
. Mmvers.ties. Limited resources, varying academic style, aversion 
to uncritical c-onformit)'. or the opposite urge to climb aboard an 
educational bandwacon undoubtedly contributed to some of the 
fanciful trafislations that some of these latter institutions fashioned 
into programs they hoped would assure their entry into the company 
; of the general education s elect. 

One who wants to see the trend in thinking about the future 
of general education could use as a point of departure Daniel Bells 
book of 1966." In his later statement in 1973 he made the 
follo^.Jng remarks in a room crowded to the doors with ea^er 
listeners: ^ 

farther' ^"^T^" 'he elements which have 

farther eroded general education would be those thrc-e factors- the 
Cont.nuat.on, unt.I now, of an emphasis on graduate education and research 
SlttalTT' '"""""■°"^">' ■nt'^l'ectuaJIy. of general education; the 
cultural at ack on authority and the emphasis on personal experience al the 
«pense of c-ultural tradition; and the inability to bring knowledge to bear 
^ the solution of social problems, thus raisng cjuestions about the synoptic 

■ot;"e:,?dLtr'"" ^-'^ -^^^ 

Behind all this however, may be an even larger problem; namely, a set 

edacation - those from the 1930s through the 1950s -was based on some 
notion of intellectual or philosophical unity of subjects or some common 
grounding in common subjects. The second re%isionist effort (amonn which 
I count my own), was an effort to focus on unity of method (conceptual 
renovation) and grounding in a di^ipline in order to bring that knowledge 
to bear on intellectual and socialJssues. But if application of knowledge 
has faltered, and the disciplines themselves are in trouble, then some en- 
tirely different intellectual approach may be in order. 

-Going on. speaking of new curricular grouncis for reestablishing 
general education in the seventies. Bell identified two themes- 



the value aspects of social policy and the recurrent question of 
political philosophy — that should occupy the educational arena: 

One, I would say, should be, or must be, the centralit)' of nonnative 
questions. Fundamentally, a universit)- simply cannot escape these issues, 
not in terms of taking sides — no university can do this without destroy^ 
ing^ itself — but by making normative questions the giound for an educa- 
tional inquire- into what is happening to people, and by forcing the students 
to think through the grounds of their own philosophies as they confront 
relevant and real issues. . . . ' 

If one returns to the question of the nonnative problems of society, 
one can specify a whole range of issues which are immediately around 
us. . . . If the debate is conducted as it should be, with strict attention to 
the philosophical underpinnings of any particular position, one can, first, 
tr>- to clarify the sociological process to determine why and how people 
hold the particular ''positions thc>- have; then, by compelling these tndi- 
viduals to relate their interests to some larger body of principles, one can 
challenge rhem in their logic and exposition to force them to rethink th^ 
grounds of the values they hold. This is the recurrent power of Dewey for 
general education. This emphasis on nonnative questions could be, I think, 
a-revivifying formula for general education in the next decade or so. 

The prc-scription is not just to take up ethical and political questions 
but to deal with the normative components of social policy, to specify the 
underlying values and to assess the consequences. This is only to confront 
the existing and emerging s^Kial -genrus." We need a return to political 
philosophy itself as the central spine of general education. Political philos- ^ 
ophy 'necessarily, has to define the nature of man -~ his destructive as well 
-as his creative potentials and from that nature define the niles which 
can govern a just society and shape virtuous riicn.- 

Columbia College 

In 1917, Harry Qirman, a first-year history instructor, found 
Columbia College to be an institution still largely under the influence 
of the Eliot free-elective system, allowing students, if they desired, 
to collect the 120 credit points for the A.B. degree without ever 
electing a course be>ond the sophomore level and without pursuing 
the objective of obtaining a balanced education. Recognizing these 
-Jeficiencies, at the close of the war, a small group of young men 
from the philosophy and social science departments began to 
ask --'hat the major educational objectives of the college should be: 

'..„:.,„... - •■' —28—" ■ 
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.Incr^ingly,. we c^mc to the concJusion that the colJege should be a 
iiberative institution in the sense that Jt frees the mind from ignorance, 
fear, prejudice, and superstition, and enables one to search for and 
contcmpJate truth." The coJJege, we agreed, should be concerned with 
education for "effective citizenship in a, democratic society: citizens with 
broad perspective .,ind a critical and constr»;.ctive approach to life, who are 
concerned about values in terms of integrity of character^ motives, atti- 
tudes, and excellence of behavior; citizens- who have the ability to think, 
to communicate, to make intelligent and wise judgments, to e%'aiuate moral 
situations, and to work effectively to good en^s wiih others. Columbia 
College, wc further insisted, should provide well-balanced'education for its 
. students, thu5 enabling them nor only to develop a philosophy of life but 
also an educational foundation for whatever career or vocation each might 
enter upon. Having agreed upon overall objectives, we next asked our- 
* selves whether the then existing curriculum with its multiplicit)' of often 
unrelated departmental courses was adec|uate for the realization of these 
purposes. We decided unanimously that it was entirely junsuited for the 
purpose had outlined.;** 

The offspring of this critical spirit ^s the "Peace Issues" course 
— the social science requirement known as Contemporary Civilization, 
a pioneer effort in the general education ; movement that would ' 
constitute the cornerstone of the reform of undergraduate education 
at Columbia for the next thirty-five yea^s. 

Contemporary Civilization began as a one-year course admin- 
istered by the.Commirtc on Instruction that cut across departmental 
lines and emphasized current social, economic, ancl political problems 
and their historical background. The mode of instruction chosen 
was small discission groups (twenty-five to thirty students) with 
an instructor or professor assigned to each section for a full academic 
year. 7'lie course was prescribed for all freshmen irrespective of 
vocational or professional intentions. Even as is true'today, Carman, 
regarded the selection of staff as the greatest problem in all of . 
the^general education efforts: ' ' 

>Ve have never drafted a man to give instruction in any of 'our general 
education courses against his will. Moreover, we have exercised the greatest 
care in selerting ttrachers for 'our respective courses. To this end we have 
resisted all efforts to wish off. on us persons who, we deem, are wanting - 
in qualifications for the course. From the first we have set our standard - 
high and have insisted on having teachers who are dynamic and iHsptririg 
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and who are persons of fine character, intelligence, broad education, and ^ 
craftsmanship. We want teachers who are concerned^ not merely with 
imparting factual knowledge but with the meaning of knowledge in terms 
of attitudes and behavior, and with moral values. We regard a teacher ^ 
unfit for instruction in any vof our gerteral education courses who is not 
interested in students as individuals and who cannot win their confidence 
and respect.** . ' * . . 

After thirty years' experience in Columbia's general education 
experiment in 1957, Carman, expressed an optimistic assessment 
of the program that suggested for the time being at least the 
staffing problem had been mastered:^ 

Obtaining status and proper recognition for those who devote time to 
general education was at. first very difficult. When the social science course 
(Contemporary* Civilization) was introduced, many of the elder statesmen 
of the faculty looked down their noses at the course and those associated 
with it. The number of times the course was mentioned sarcastically or 
sneered at would fill a book. But it was not long before the students 
began to assert that it was the best course in the college. Even its oppon- 
ents oh the faculty' soon learned that the students who had taken the course 
tj^ert better prepared for advanced departmental work than their prede- 
cessors had been before the course was introduced. The character of the 
course and the instruaion therein soon won not only academic respecta- 
bility but praise. Today faculty recognitic^ of thosq who participate in the 
general education course is^ relatively easy. Recommendation^ for promotion 
or advaiicenient in salary are initiated by the several departments. Only 
rarely now is a departmental chairman reluctant to give credit for work in 
general education on the ground that the instructor is ''wasting valuable 
time that should be. devoted to research and publication." In. fact, we have 
only one such deparment, and that yne is loaded with prima donnas few 
of whom 3re really concerned about the education of young men and 
women. Their god is research and publication, and they are oblivious of 
the fact . that * most undergraduates are not going forward to advanced 
scholarly work but that, all, irrespective of what khey do, should be edu- 
cated to be responsible citizens.^" 

TTirough several decades general education evolved at Columbia.. 
^ In 1929 Contemporary Civilization becanie a: two-year sequence, 
the first yeac of which explored ^the . European - foundations of 
cont«nporary culture in preparation for the second year, an intensive 
study, of economic and political problems in the United 'Stated. 
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diflkiiifies rt^Afdin^ rhr purpose of the course, pressure itnm 
the uk%jX s<iente de|)artments for students to bepn work in 
thrif disupliiie^ in the SLij^K^mrt-e year. Mid di&ulty in recruiting 
setk>r fat u it)' to the staff, & substitution was allowed of two 
different termit, or a vontinuous year s uork, in Anthrt>poU>^, eco- 
rKHTUiS, ii;et>jfc:rapliy. govcrruiKnt, socujJoiUy. OrieiUal ctviluation, 
or' the old G>ntcmp4)rar)' Civdtxatton course, to fulfill the re- 
quirement \if a Miond yor work ui aHntempfJUfy civiluatuxi. 
}H- iv)"*^ "6. c'M'n I'iK' rn*KJiticd *>ev<>iHi year rei:]ujrement has been 
jbandi>rK!*d. [x=-rm:ftinc Ntiuiciit'*^ im>\s to tk\t vourm as thej' ihifKiie 
Scv^tftJ year (.w?irtin[^»raf\ < tMh/ut!<!n dxK^ still exist airiion^ a 
tiumlxT 1)1 cit^trvrN aJminuttTcd K vaiim4> departmentii \^hKh 
purfx'ft treat acarai. oMitanfit^rary pri^bletiis fr<*m the perspet- 
tiv<' i>t «, sfxMtK vJiv ipUnt- 
F^nally. the infn>duvtn>n "multtpk tracks' m tl)e vjirKms 
diikiplires pla»,ct.l a fx)Mri^e emf-^^a^ts *)n adaptation of matemls 
to riw viMtcrtiit hkXkU an4 mr«:'ft>t> tit ihftcrc^it kiruls students 
"*ith an atteiiH!,<M.r frctrl:-m s?i<*.k'nr> to then uwu pa;e m 
?lie v4>llc^*e H*n^t\<r tiK-re v^tre detrimental dfe^t*; it^t eroskm 
ol vodtuBv^njiIity HI fht* vutruulum an stuJaitH were t^>lat€d from 
iw*e an»>thtT w xettKui shatrs ajHaidinc duettly tu varnnn gtaJuate 
i^feofcij iii|v\uitu*s a.iuj the irrt'*HtaSle urge ^craduate sj^ecialiies 
mtruiit turttw r arwl f ' rther ijtmn the iJiatt tntt) the uikSergraduate 
VKirrKiilum vnth [^t•OK npth^rs* for adv^med matrrub and nem 
premfamteji f* r wttulJKc graduate and prutoMV>tia! students. 

'11>e l»J"'^ ~<:> sc'.ettukn i4 rt^uired tt^m^i in the mtural sctente* 
iliui^Tatni the tutKturti ut myltitraiks The physits department for 
eiiample,. o^tter* tour beprmm^* !!»eiquem.r*- 

t Caiorf.UM?:! h>r th^ ficjn-^'KW 'Bixtimt (the 

prmirtlir Uyr prtrntiia'-d md <*K-f rn!'pn.>l«:"^s«inal «rwJen*i 
\ c i MX) Of c iio' c an! < im2 mtth bbofj^on; a 

K^ur*rm it* t^ucn;. t' L^%mf itkulm'^ primarily rrftm^&d for rtipemet' 

mg *f»d «(.*4mie- mA.Ksn» 

4 C C tO^:? «»th iMn^^^w* ttf^Mti tfcr l*r^ dirttr tem» of d!<r 



mm ^4aufd pLacciticiit in matbemjticv and who have special 
facdie^ and intcmr in irudKixutia md jhfHc% 

From the rutural SiiciKcs, mulritraiks have spilled into the 
lodal Hkmes: tusUny, economics, ps^chobgy; and even'tnlo the 
humanities, intludin^ the frershman IngUih course. Again, witfiout 
denym^ the pedu^>*:a merits of multitracks. their me, particiilartjr 
by the Ukiul Kieiues, ^.ontrtbiires an<ither divisive elcmejit to the 
i^lr^K^llilfm that further tjfcoUte* students, dei>artmciit5, disciplines 
from one another, and re -enthrones 2^pecializatk>n. 

Mi>fei>ver. ti>e teachers of the general vcHirsrs today do not to 
any degree irKlude fhe ^^reat scholars of an earlier age. Prctt^ptois, 
gradiiate students who excelled m tl^etr M^ninars and performed 
S4tntiUatingly tn theix oruls exammatKHi. have been Itberaily tm- 
ployed m the staffing o{ (>>ntemporar)' CivilizatKjn. Preieplorships 
are too**deret! dcparimetita! plums that pay uimparatively 
^14,1)00 an academic year) tor u minimal teaching load (one 
pr^aratwrn a term) and alkm studefits to dev<jte their renaming 
time to tfw? tomptetton of the diins^ertation PartKiilarty in the hoom 
years af the VXyih the departmental p«sh tt^ advame as many 
mi»rthy dc^ti -^al i JiKlidares a* {io»!^ihle resulted in a turnover of 
pmeptofi every t*i> or rhree years. Th^ guidance and suppnut 
iyf senftMT faiuttv nr x Ider preceptor* was rarely availjd>fe to the 
nc* teachug recruit and stucknts searching fc^ experiemtd 
iiistrvMt4irs w C ontcmfH^rary Civili/atKm likened the ptoiess to 
playtng the lotterv / AIm> during the *ixttes tf wa$ cx^rmnn for 
departmetrtal ch,uftneti, many t>f i*hi>m were cc^vimed that there 
mas my future for yocmg teicl)et* in the area of general educatioci. 
to pnwtKife thetr prcteptw fri*m <li*ntempi>rar> Civttijatioii m 
Hamantt«es i ito a department where thej loukf ikrvote thetnsdves 
to thru disiipliw and advatne their careers These varMAis fones 
OLnnhmed hatv caused a decay of general e«lucatit)ti at Colunfibtir 
Two wars het^we his death m Nmemher of 197%, liimA Trill«n|t 
OOumKi * tnrema>««tially oiited literary critic and gifted teJKhet, 
p«t tt well when- he iommetited 

fnwn im h^'^ tx^-xtmnt^ i i^hmknA C.*4kg« I i«n nxAlt no nwetmiRs 
m A ediicatmmAl topic wttt «fi fswMj atttmlrd jnd So Ijdtmg m 
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mtmkm mi vtridly as thote in wtiadi die Bdl report 
If I idoanber correctly, tlicse tnettingi led to no wbttever« oor 

even to the rcsoHe to look further into the mjfttcr. The faculty wnp^y 
«ss HOC iolerested. 

Hakvard CoLLECIi: 

Similar weakenings of support and crcat«'\e restructuring haw 
occurred at Harvard and Chicago. In 1943, then President Jaixics 
B. Gxiant appointed a university committee which he charged with 
the responsihtiit)^ of de\-ek>ping "objectives for general education 
in A free society. ' After tuo years of deliberations, the committw 
published its repi>rt, tender the title Ge tetal EJuioimpi m 4 fttt 
$<H$tty. This volume, which was to bcvome better Icnown simply 
at 'the Redbook, " was to serve as the basis for the Harvard general 
educatii^>ci pro^^ram until the report of the Di^ Gmmittee in 1965, 
The title of the Re<ftiook su^ests the aims of the teport; to wit, 
suggesting tho>se educational ex(ieriem:es and c^jeitives which 
would prq^are the dti^cenry to fumtKMi effectively in a democratic 
soaetyJ"* 

In thetf report, the authors of the Redbook i^ggested two 
pmiiises from which tbej' hi>ped to derive their educational pWI- 
osophjr. The first ccmiTmed the nature of the change which the 
Amcfkan educatioral system was undi^gcring. The authon perceived 
that the system was burgeonmg acMf diveisifying. Enmilments of 
students of more varying ahiittes and interests rose dramatically 
an secondary sdboots and colleges during the iirst half oi the 
twentieth centur/, spurring a sf^u^ering and diversification ol the 
curriculutfn as schools sought to meet the needs a new atid 
bfges pupub^ion of leamets. The fragmcrttatioa of the curric* 
dbm was further abetted by the fiourishtng of sdholarly leseafch^ 
which had opemid up new amts of stUN;t|r. 

The aftithofft of the Redbixilt dnl not view the chmtUkatkm 
of the ittfhcithflii as an evil in and of itsdf. Tliejr applaiMied the 
mtmKfk ol dbe schools lo meet the csecds of a <ibverse stuiemt 
poptfilatioA. Thry didL h^w^rver* fear 'hat the cliverstfic^ion ol 
cwrictilum would serve to elimisate the commonahty of an educa- 
tional experietvce which they beheved to be essential ptepa iat imt 
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for citacnit living in a democratic society. That is, they believed 
thst the curriculum was in need of a commo t ai^ unifying ekinent. 

Hence, rtic authors' second premise suggested the unifying 
element. The Redboak stresses throughout the essential validty 
and viability of liberal Western democracy. One ought not be 
surprised at the \cty central role, which values and heritage of 
Western s<Ki' :y play in the Redbcx)k, nor should the work of 
these men be dismissed as chauvinism. Rather* one must remember 
that a nattor; which had ^une from depre?^sion to world war to 
global (X)wer in the span of ten years stotxl in need of reassessment 
and reaffirmation Otyc gets the feeling from the Redbook that the 
reient threat of faKism and the perceived threat of communism 
were very much on the mmds of the Harvard committee members 
who autluut 1 the RedtHK>k Whatever the merits or faults of 
the polttual an J skxu\ |^hUosophy implicit in their report, the 
emphaMS on V stem S4Kiety was later to bec(>me a major target 
of cntics of (' ctiera! educatnm program of Harvard. 

fieginning with the t%<> aforcrrMmtioned premises, the committee 
established what it termed "a theory of general education." The 
"the\>ry'' was in fact an jttem[H \o establish a number of rather 
broad objectives for the general education program. The authors 
expressed the beliet rhroughout the report that attainment of these 
ob)eitives wt)uld j^ervc a« adequate preparation fur citizens in a 
denfMxratK: society 

The committee eventually established five objeitives for general 
education: 

First, genera! edu^aticm iHight to differ fundamentally from 
spcxialtmi eduiation in its intellectual approach. A genera} edu- 
cation pn>gram ought to be a unified wholf, which had at its 
focus the rights and responsibilities of a free man in a free society. 

5ec^ond. general ediKattcwi should seek to cultivate c^ertain 
characteristus of mind Those abilities mhkh the Harvard Cotnmtttee 
held in high esteem included the capacity *'to think e^ectively^ 
to commitfutcate thought, to make relevant fudgmcnts, to dtscrsmmate 
amofie values." ^ „ 
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Thirds genial edbcatioo ought bring to the student an uode-- 
*tandmg and appreciation of the cultural heritage of Western 
civilization. 

Fourth, general education should fumrtion as a means whereby 
the fundamentut values and principles of each of the major divisions 
of human lcrK)wifdge are made manifest to the student. The report 
urged that the methodology of both the natural and social sciences 
be a fundamental part of the curriculum. The authors further 
stressed the ten^ralit)- of human values in any consideration of 
either the humar.ties oj the scxial sciences. The committee argued 
that the hunrunitics are by their nature ultimately coiKerned widi 
human values while the s<xial sciences are the study of the conflict 
and institutions li/atti>n ot human values. 

Fifth, tk>se rts{x>nsihle for a general education program ought 
to remember that while general educattcm is primarily concerned 
with the student s intellectual development, the ultimate objective 
of general educatitwd is to develop ii%e capacity for intelligent 
Heine, the integration of thi>ught and action ought to be 
a central concern of the eO icator. 

Having established goals for the program, the 0>mmitt<!e on 
General Education ^eni oti to reconrunend the establishment of 
a number of specific c^xirses, and that a total of mx of the sixteen 
courses require * for griduahon be general education <X)urse».** 
Of the SIX rei]uired general education cxnarses, at least one was 
to be ii^im each dissiw of the college- the lutural sciences, ^ 
the social scieiKes. and the humanities The student was to be 
permitted sonwr latitude in his selection of the rtm^ming three 
cixirses. ehinigh the realm of choice was ti> be limited tcr the list 
«rf courses approved by a prt>po5fvJ standing committee on general 
educaticm. 

The ctimmittee was iruusteif^.' throughout that courses approved 
for fuh'tUmcnt of the general education be distinct in purpose and 
ttmtent fn^jm spcciali/ed courses To this emi the Recftxiolc oudines 
the proposed ctmtent of the three rctfuired ctxitses The couise 
in the fftunanities mas to ctmsist of "great tetts cf literature." The 
Reiftook iodic arcs that, m h^vJe the instruitt>r s discretKxi could play 
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a part in the <ieveio|:)fnent of a reading list for sudi :^ course, the 
list, for example, might begin with "Homer, one or two of the 
Greek tragedies, Plato, the Bible, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Mjlton, 
Mnd Tolstoy." The committee suggested that the optional general 
education courses be developed by *he faculties of litc-rature, 
philosophy, and fine arts^ 

The social science course wa^ to be entitled ''Western Thought 
and li stitutions/' and was to explore the development of Western 
culture and Mxiet)'. The committee advised that the course be 
structured so jj» to present the SiKial, political, and economic context 
out of which emerged the m;ijor political and social philosophies 
which have affected Western civilization, and propbsed that the 
list of readintrs include works by Aquinas, Machiavelli, Luther, 
Ikxitn, Lixke, Montes<:^uieu, Rou!»seau, Adam Smith, Ekntham, 
and Milf 

The ccHnmittee s reuommendation for fulfillment of the natural 
Sciences* rule in general consisted of establishing two courses in 
the KietKes. One course was to f<Kus on the physical, the other 
on the biological snentes. In both ».a#es the committee counseled 
that the courses be tauj^jht in a historical framework with stress 
being given to thr de\*elopmeiit of 'major concepts in each field 
and the me{luxfc>tat:y of scientific research, 

Tlie RedbtKjk whkh was released to the Harvard faculty in 
October U>4^ wa* approved "in principle ** After sexcr?' years of 
ex[xrr%nentatton the faculty appnn^ed implementation of the pro- 
grain in iXfarth iv>4*) The clas^ entering in the fall of 19M) was 
the first to be sub|evt tii the requirements of the full general edu- 
- cation program. 

With tfto exceptu^ns. the program approved by the fa<^;lty was 
essentially that whuh had been * pmposed in the RedbcH>k. First, 
the faculty ruled that students whose program of ctmcentration in- 
cluded substantive uork in the natural sciences could be exempted 
from the scwmce requirement of the gefieral education program. 
Secorulty, the range of courses deemed suitable for fulfillment of 
the three elective 4:eneral education ctxirscs appears ^ somemhat 
larger than that oiiginally envisioned by th^ members of the com- 
mittee 



The program remained relatively unchanged and unchalleinged 
for almost tm years. Equipped with the hindsight which thirty 
years of history can provide, one can see that the seeds of the pro- 
gram's demise lay in its rather narrow persf>ective on the world 
and a dubious psychology. It is a tribute to the early faculty** of 
the program that- it carried on as successfully as it did. 

The first break in the consistency ot the program occurred in 
\\)y> when the facult)' accepted the report of the Committee on 
Science in General Education, better known as the Bruner report. 
The report rejected the historical and philosophical approach which 
had dominated the structure of the natural science requirement, 
and contended that "httle is served by historical or philosophical 
treatments of the development or significance of science.** What- 
e\'er the merits of such a cuntention. the^ Harvard facxilty accepted 
this premise of the Bruner report and consequently permitted 
students to substitute any r^vo natural science courses offered in- 
the departments for the general education recjuirement in natural 
science. This was essentially a reversion to the distributiofj system 
of the first decades of the twentieth c.-ntury. 

The second major change in the Har\'ard program came when, 
in the face of mounting criticism that the general education pro- 
gram had become out of date and unduly rigid, the Qjmmirtee 
to Review the Special Status and Problems of the General Educa- 
tion Program, popularly kru^wn as the Doty Committee, was ap- 
pointed. In 1962. the Doty G)mmittee quickly found that the 
Redbook was simply an inadequate ba^is for an educational pro- 
gram of the 1960s. Aside from the rather parochial commitment 
to the supremacy of Western society, the Redbook. it was charged, 
dictated a set quantity of knowledge, primarily historical and 
philosophicah which would no longer suffice as prepartion for 
participation in a rapidly changing world. 

If the institutions of VC^estern society could no longer serve as 
the focal point of educatbn then a r>ew nneans had to be found 
to unite the curriculum. If, as critics of the Redbook cx)ntended, 
cx>urses focusing oti non-Western societies and ctjntcmporary social 
dilemmas could have at least equal value to the student-citizen as 



a selection of readings from John Stuart Mill, then one would have 
difficulty defining what could properly be termed general education 
and what lay outside the parameters. 

. The reptirt of the Doty Committee was returned to the faculty 
m.May 1964. with the recommendation that the general education 
program consist of t..o major divisions, the humanities and the 
sciences. This classification was an attempt to separate the 
quantitative, empirical approach to human IcnowiHge from those 
disciplines which did not utilize quantification as a central metho- 
dology. Thus econometrics, behavioral and social statistics and 
the like, would fall into the realm of the sciences while the 
theoretical areas of the stxial sciences would be relegated to the 
humanities. The social, scientists did not accept this proposal with' 
any great enthusiasm. The report, as one member of the Doty 
Committee put it. was bombed into oblivion. ' In March 1965 
the report was sent to the G>mmittee oir Educational Policy for 
reformulation. 

In December 196^ a new General liducation' Committee was 
appointed and presented with legislation from the Committee on 
Educational Policy in April 1966. The Committee on General 
Education, under the leadership of hdward Wilcox, was mandated 
to create a more Hexible general education designed to fneet the 
needs.of students of the 1960s while maintaining the old structural 
divisions of the RedbcK>k. The committee responded t6 its mandate 
by .nspiring the creation of a set of new. often .nterdisci6linarv 
offerings. The rapid profusion of courses included in the general 
education program has bevome its thorniest educational problem 
This rapid multiplication of courses reveals that the committee 
had been trying to tread the thin line between diversity of offerings 
and chaotic eclecticis.-n. The program has retained the structural 
division of natural stieices, social sciences, and humanities. Within 
and amcMig each an . mazing variety of courses may be found 
ranging from the principles of physical science to- the history of 
France. Though the attempt to diversify, the general education 
program ,s certainly laudable and necessary, its lack of coherence 
and amty as a whole leaves unclear the educational outcomes. In 
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March 1971, the splintering of general education reached its climfl^x 
'r- when the Harvard faculty voted to permit the substitution of any 
tMva departmental courses in tke- appropriate area for any one 
general education course. This move appears to vitiate the general 
education program at Harvard by returning it, at least as fkr as 
any individual student is concoSrned to the distribution system in 
vogue before Conant's day. It reintro-iuces all the evils in that 
system which the genera! education conception was cakailated to ^ 
eliminate. 

1*he tension between flexibility of design and clarity of purpose 
which has marked the history of general education at Harvard 
is perhaps inherent in the natyre of general education: An educational 
program designed to meet the n^eds of students in a rapidly 
changing societ>* will inevitably flirt vvith ambiguity and confusion. 
Many of the courses listed as geniral education courses in the 
Harvard catUogue appear well designed, interdisciplinary, and 
in keeping with the aims of general education. The current 
catalogue lists such courses as The Social Context of Medicine and . 
Health in America, The. Social ^Context of Science,. Technology. 
War and Peace, and Law and Social Order. What is unfortunate 
is that the Harvard faculty has been unable to establish criteria 
for distinguishing those courses wh-ch fulfill the function of general 
education from those which dearly do not. Certainly the revisionists 
have a responsibility to develop a clearer central theme and a 
new system of auricular organization consistent with it. In any 
e\Tnt the original concept of general education at Harvatd has 
been considerably replaced by an early and intensive specialization 
for any student who chooses his courses in accordance with this 
latter goal. 

Thf University of Chicago 

In the earlier days of the general et?ucation movement, the 
clearest, strongest most cx)gent voice urgihg basic reforms in 
higher education so as to provide a proper general education 
- for American youth was Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago. A perfect exemplar of the depth of intellect 
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and the bfcadth of learning of the type he advocated for all youth, 
whether they continued their formal, education in one of the 
specialized divisions of the university or not, Hutchins contended 
in 1<>36 that: 

. . . The times call for the establishment of a new college or for an 
evangelistic movement in some old ones which shall have as its object the 
conversion of individuals and finally of the teaching profession to a true 
conception of general education. Unless some such, demonstration or some 
such evangelistic movement can lake place, we shall rcnuin in our con- 
fusion; we shai: have neither general education nor i/hiversities; and we 
shall continue to disappoint the hopes of our people,** ' 

That Hutchins was not only a most perceptive observer of 
the conditions in American society and in the house of learning 
in his day, but a prophet as well, is proven by the state of our. 
socict)' today. We have universities to be sure in abundance, but 
we do not have general education. As he predicted,. we are in a* 
greater state of confusion forty )-ears later than we were in 1936; 
and the attitudes of our people, old and young, show that their 
hopes to a marked extent hav^ been disappointed. 

Since Hutchins' institution, the University of Oiicago, early 
adopted the most radical program of general education in the whole 
coantry, and for a score of years served as the example for the 
development of related programs in other colleges, it is appropriate 
to review it critically. From the time' Hutchins arrived at Chicago 
in^ 1931. he engaged the collaboration of a group of colleagues 
committed to the idea that basic reforms were essential in under- 
graduate collegiate education in the development of a unique 
program of general education. The results of their efforts led to 
the establishment of a separate college division with distinctive 
features derived from Hutchins* concepts expressed in his Higher 
Learning in America. After some years of experimentation and 
revision had occurred the college program was firmly established. 
By the mid-forties, it differed in several important respects from 
undergraduate education at most other. collegiate institutions. It, 
allowed and encouraged students to enter thi& college after two 
years of high school. |t placed students in die {)rogram on the 
basis of examinations which determined the extent of their earlipr 
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schooling. Most importantly, and distinctively, its^'pro^rofn consisted 
of a series of integrated* courses cohering the mijbr fifelds of 
knowledge, a feature which differed materially from the practice 
elsewhere of allowing the student to choose a large proportiojn 
of his undergraduate instruction from a variety of courses, often 
completely . unrelated, and it placed primary 'responsibility on the 
student for his owit education hy determiriing his eligibility for^ the 
bachelor's degree by requiring him to pass a series of comprehensive 
examinations not prepared by his instructors, but by an examining 
body. 

The catalogue for 1947-48 describes the major objectives and 
general features of the college in the following words: 

The Chicago taculty has developed a system of general courses which 
cut across many special fields and consist of a careful selection of funda- 
mental materials in mathematics and the natural sciences, the humanities, 
and the social sciences. A program in writing and language parallels these 
general coifrscs. As the student acquires information and learns to think 
for himself, he should dc\'elop an ability to communicate this knowledge. 
The course in writing is designed tO" teach students to present informiation 
dearly, to explain ^a position or to set forth an argument in a precise and 
orderly way. to urge a proposal or to present a plan of action persuasively. 
In the last year of his college work, the student takes a course concerned 
with principles and methods, and designed to integrate the studies he has 
pursued. A reasonable master)* of the material of these courses is required 
"x>( all students. 

The content of liberal education ha$ been but one of the concerns of 
the college. A good college course must do more than provide a survey of 
the present state of knowledge. The bo<iy of that knowledge is not only 
vast but constantly changing. It is more important that a college student 
should* Icam how knowledge is acquired and tesiled in any field than that 
he should memorize a body of currently accepted information. It is ipore 
important, for example, that a college student .should learn what kinds of 
problems the physicist investigafesv how he formulates them, and by what 
methods he seeks to solve thcm,%than that he should memorize a set of 
generally accepted facts or theories of physics. Knowledge worth the name 
must be more than a memory of facts and of favored interpretations of 
facts. It involves an understanding of the ways in which facts are acquired 
and the processes of reasoning by which they 1iave been interpreted. All 
real knowledge indedcs a grasp of reasons. College education must, there- 
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Is 1^ imm^ the college haul k$ own sepaiaie ixrganiz^doa afy t 
faoUtjr wfakh freed it fwm cbe doottxmiion of mrmbezs of the 
upper dmsioo^ many faculty uaeinben of wfaacb c^ppcsed die 
pfogfauB <rf the college in pandpic- 

lo dcaxdasocc m ilh tht5 piuiosc^jhy and diesc goals, the college 
pfogiam axi&tsted of die follovic^ course tecfuirecnexits: mx) coe- 
fcar OMirses in writing m English, three secjueotial ooe-ycar cxmrscs 
m the tmmanitks, three sccpeatial obe-jrear courses in the social 
sciences^ a onr-jeir course in nuthctnadcs, three ooe-^near courses io 
the natural sciexKtis, a one-year course b the biological sdcnccs, 
a oae>|«ar course in the pfajrsical sdcoces, an ekmeotarf ooe-jrear 
course m a foreign languag«r, a ooeirear course ka the Historjr of 
Western CmUzation, a ocie-year couise in the methods and relation- 
ships of the fields of kmm led^,*, endtied^ Ob«enraticm, hdtt^ etation, 
and Indatgratioo. There were socne excepdoos in tiiese mpitxesEients 
depending upM the amount and kind of formal education the 
stiiidenf had had At the tin»e of admssskn, bur no ocxr could 
receive the i»du4or*$ decree had not mastered this mk^ect 
mm^t md these interlkxtual medyxiolopes. 

Vims progrmi cduc;ttion W3^% general in two respect. It 
was based on the theses^ odranced by Hutchtns diat all citizens 
irtespcctmr of their persona! intelkxtuat interests or their future 
calling have to have an '^intdJect jvoperly disciplined, an intellect 
pftferly habituated;* able to operate m all fields- Second, the 
program assunusd dwt speciaii^td cduiaticm for a life of scholarship 
Of any <^^^ vxxation should rest upf>n and not be ccwfused with 
broad inteliectual deveioproent. 

The Oiiciigo program had the merit, too, of placing the emphaiiis 
m e«faicat»on where it prc^ijr belongs, not on grades of adhiercment 
in a specif course, but on the bod)r of knowledge and die inteliec- 
tual abihtics whtith the studet^ had mastoed and made a permanent 
put of hts irudkctual equipment At the tkne of Hutchim' 
departure, c^fipnet^s began to dutf&an^le it structurailjr and restore 
les^cft of tl» old dbtr^butii^ sifstrm mi^th reintiodbced spedalimj 
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majocs mod fice ekctives vacoosistait with ttie odstoig phtlosofdbjr 
of a g rnffalj , fommcm kttelfarrual expedcoce for all studex^ 
R QttflBpion Waid, who served a> dean of the cditgt for a 
' iMimhrt of yeais cfaaractcmes ks pcognun aod faailty in the 
foUowiog words: 

Hit cdOci^ oAercd a bilancrd and pctscr&cd pcogatm of studies in 
the hamankkt^ social sckfK c n >, az^i ottusai jbdcDces, ciathenuikSv aadl I»- 
«^ arfmtn a fin^ e^oits to empky history aad phdcttCfA^ as 
iacaas of '^uotegntfioa/' Sf^h^mys wmr admktcd to this pcognra after fcf^ ^ 
cie«ca» or twdvc jrears of schoohp^, and thcjr were pbcaed to it at a levd 
^sproprtarc to cbctr prcparatkw aod cocnpcteact; therefore, they ^^r»f»iy|ft y> j 
k m ^^sfmg itfigchs of tkmr. Thretr years ( there was the rub) jiacwed 
CD he the tme tcKfurcd of must students. Upon ccnplctioQ of this awse 
of studf» the Uaiversccy of Ouca^'s bachelor of arts degree was awadbL 
Thk ajmcuima was devei<^ped and taught by ao autooomous f aad^ 
of the ufifvecsaty, ^onped in dnrisiCMial staffs but wirhout t<ie amveataottal 
departments o<foriag "maiois " m single st^^ects. These tcachm had the 
iwai aoidkmk a:rcdcitf iats les spcoalianfd £dds. Some ^ho Kf l ftt ^ g rJ lo 
depiftnaemt* o( v^rnxmiety's j^atfaiate faaalcscs; some did not. Advance* 
neat in c«4k^ fiiatbty vK|«s based upon teaduog and npon mm^r^^t^ ^ 
<o «he si(>»pr<?waaaeffl( of riba: cv^t^rkuhim. Therefore, it was not puMHc to 
ruin r|h<f i^jm);t)A>n c€ t;ii^l>^ of the college faaahy i:^ "tpmSag At 
umf/ mmi'' lit ^ a ^^ioo^^rcacher. 

Tlht^ pif2£)atp2^ fim(«Tiails. ^aapfpjtfcd in the colkge were ortgmal wvMhs or 
sckettions ik\if:K&fm\ ( cQmt Snjpfpets*'), rather than leiithookf^, and the 
phflojpid mxtih^ of tcrfi^in^] was Iby dtsarssion of these nuttcrials in peep- 
MntkM^ for <^jmtfiii4fiif>a{!i tm set ky the inKStmctor. Contrary to a nmbcr 
of widcsji^rnui im{^r£!ikS>Abi^ iba^^p w no ouster list cif Gfr^ Bodes; moit 
of tbe tem^ w«f£ mcMknifc m dMtr, the medieval period was on the irfsnlr 
nc^leaed; se^icm \%^re chiaj^;gied more rapidly ^mm jw to your than m 
naoir ootm^n m ^iST^ o( iiidiridual teachen; and two years of laboratocy 
woik wm rc^junitd in the three-year n^turai science secjueaoe. 

The ovfvrail <sFnd <4 this educarion was to teach stiadeiots "hw to think." 
In a free aiU inueasia^ly compWx soctetj^, men and wocacn Mt confronted 
cooitandy bjr dhersc starcments purporting to U true, by aJtemative 
OQUftcs of acMon daimtnjB; dMnr adheience. and by indiirkhut works ef m 
innting thetr admiration. The colicge sought tx; give iteidents the knowl- 
odgr «M iatctkctuai oMnpctcnce re«)uired to choose^wisd^ and live w«tt 
m soch a society. '^'^ 

hi I^W, as dean of the ooUrge of dir Ut?.<versity of Caicafn, I wa # 
ladb cnou^ to procUtm m print that ^'In die Hri^ton, 'gmeral cdodTiOfi* if 
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at last m vogoe. Its prindpks bid fair to b«»JK che opoW edo^^ 
ti»e«y of tbt iemaJiufcf of dm comm." Ibis MX of huitis «as sooo 
*v«^ TTtt* years Liter, oo the dukHn^j pkin of the uni«»kv $ 
faculty council, mjr colkagues «d I fooad ocndwes strugding to 
salvage some pin of d»c umvcrsitj s currinilum of g«eraJ studies aad 
dejrrcc of authork> o»« »hat ranaincd. I had not y« undmtood- 
the peculiar mixture of sbaJU>»Te» and voJati% which nudes the discBS- 
Sico afld practice ot cducatico m America. 

Av U'ard dMcrves. substantial changes have been made that 
pemat the student rather than the f.-^lty to play a decisive part 
in determining the content of his program. Where in the forties all 
students toot essentially the same complement of courses for 
four >-ears, there are no* consulerable differences betueen students- 
programs deperuiing on which of five options he chooses. He 
may major in the physical sciences, bjcki^^cal sciences, social sciences. 
humamti». or ^et a broader education in the New Collegiate 
Division The first four divisions have been rejoined to the cor- 
ftspoodin^' divisions at the graduate M. Many more faculty 
tnembers now teach at both levels than was true earlier. Through 
the reuitnxlucnon of elective*, it is possible to specialize intensively 
in contrast to n^i real specialization earlier. Houever, through the 
New Collegiate Divisi^jn a strident can gain a broad education 
Jomewhat like that w hich was the retjuaeraent earlier 

Chicago has, b«we>er. still retained more of the features of 
a broad general education program than the od»er institutions 
which established similar programs in the thirties and forties. 
Even within the divisi«3ns which emphasize advanced speciaWzed 
instruction for graduate students, many courses are offered for 
undergraduates that cut across .Jisciplinary Unes in dealing with 
a variety of topics wt ciistomarily found in a smgle course. Moreover 
all freshmen are still required to take the common core four-ycar 
courses whic* not spetiAcally related to their own major intetest 
and many of the topics studied deal wirf, $uc1> complicated human 
pobfems as po|»ulatitwi control and etimograiphy. 

Perhaps die sitmticw at Chicago can'be Hunmed up by saying 
that die all-etK»w«passtng general education program of a i^xtm 
century ago has been broken up. but a core of general recjairenientt 
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jcmaim which prmides some coaunooaiity of learning for all 
students. Nevcrtiiele&s, with the exception of students registered 
in the collegiate di%4$iun, who constitute a minohCy, it is nov 
possible to specialize in oiie of the four other divisiuns, and get 
a maior in the humanities, or the social, phj-sical, and biological 
Sciences, llus reversion to some M the principal features of the 
distribution system which characterized the college cxirriculum 
after the abaxuJofimeiit af the free-elective system early in this 
century tips tixc staler a;;ain in favor of specialization. Moreover^ 
those who chtM .sc to comj L"te the upper three years in the collegiate 
di^^isjon constitute *>nly small {>crcentai:e of the total college 
eari/Umenr The huures ft>r this academic vear are as follows: in 
the >ocut Science division, ^66: mi humanities, 4()7; in the bio- 
logical sciences, 521; in the physical sciences, 28*^: and in the 
colle;;ute divii>u>£3T *^3. 

To, ^h^it extent this re\ersii>n reHects the pressure toward 
speeuhzed lea mini,' in the faculty or res{xjnse to the demands 
of students who tixlay are intensely concerned about using their 
college eduvation tu prepare for a s{>ecihc job after graduation 
canmjt be stated I3k>ubtless, both of these forces and others are at 
work. It must be admitted, however, tiiat e\en with a return to 
divisional s{Krciaii/atioii in the colle^^e at Chicago, when compared 
w nh other underi^raduate pro rams, Chicago does offer the student 
w.hc^ wants to do so ttie opj^ortunity io pursue a ciarriciilum that 
will provide him with a breadth of knowUdge and intellectual 
skills essential to live an informed and imelUigefit life And in the 
last analysis, these have t>een the <:A)jettives of general education 
as expressed *by the leading thinkers in the intellectual world for 
centuries. It is proper now to assess the possibilit)' of a vital re* 
suf^'ence in ueneral education in the entire community of Ameri* 
can higher education, 

AU-^j^ndcT Mtikk|*»hn, " Iht- t ntty of the C urrKulum, ' \eu Repuhiu. 
Ckt 2V 1922 

1. jiJ^in Stuart Mill luaa^^urJ AJJfri\, Viii\tf^\ty of St, Andrews, Feb. 
1, iBf^nm LmtW ^ r*a>, lH6y), 7-8 { lubo Adikd> 

2 Ckcvjpt: f* Sihmidt, The UherJ Arh OMt^t (New Brumwkk, NJ.: 
Rut^^r^ t;ntvtfs*t>' 9t^^. U>^7>, |H6. 
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fU^U^'ri^^'r^'T^l'T^'^^'' can be found in 

ieW-1960 (Xt^- YoA: McCaw Hai Book Q... 1962>. 

Educar.on. XVIH (December ijy). 

ton UnJ*" ^'"v" ■ '-^ '-'"'""'y -(P"«^«an.- PruKe- 

ton Lnjvcriji) Press. 1944). 6(»-6l. <A)-92. 

port,, I. Xo. :> (Dec 1V"3). ^6. 

tK>.^ 'c7 '^^'«v Years: Ck-neraJ Educ- 

9. Ibuj.. 119. 
10. Ihid ; 119 20. • 

194S (Feb. IS. ly.r,. .i-. and /-a,.,.-,,;. 

.n tL '^r^r'" -""^ Wr.tK«.s caa be «n,pled 

theou^.tv of ,h V ■ umsumer rcpon on 

rZ , "'"^ "'•■•'■'^ d'-'^«>ns that began 

7an^^ " • •* -J-vors on 

hTrhtl ■ -r'"'" "'"'^ ^-'-^-r<-0- C:n.l«atK.ns-s rating. 

Ir nd s-^ "'7'" r""'" ''"'"^'^^ of turn- 

wrath (or despair) <.j Madtmy 

v«h ,h.^^'' "<"^ tfu, the Rcdl..4c als., dealt extens.vdy 

««em UirvHi^htvut the njtion 

.ix'LfrJ'T'^ ' ^^-n«- Thus the 

«.x M-nttal educut..^ un^rns con.tnut.d twel^c• semester. kn^nh courses. 

15. The early faculty .ruludcd su.h lum.nar<e» as Gerald Mdton H D 
Aifccn. < rane Hnnt<Hi, SamutJ Beer, jnd \'<.rthr<>p Frye 

Halt v!T"r''"'' "-''' '^'^ ^'^^•"-^■"'-A' - (Ne.- 

mvcn. V^lt I nnemty Prens. 1936), 8^ 
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IV. THE PERSISTING MISSION 
OF GENERAL EDUCATION 



Kno»ltrdg<r ts not a kKJSc-Ieii jn>tiJSook of facts. Above 
all ir IS Ji rtsponsibilty for the integrity of what ue ire, 
pnm^nly of wHju wt arc as cthuul creatures. You cannot 
possibly niaintain that int'cmntd integrity tf you jet other 
paypk run the world . for yoa while you jcuirseif continue 
to live out of a r^^:^'ig morals That come from past 
beliefs. - J. Bronowski 

To reanimate the general ^ucation movement on a national 
scale will require an entirely diftereiit approach from that of the 
1950s and 1940s. The primary motive in such a re^'enerative effort 
cannot be a determi utton of the basic ins:ru'-*Jon which the various 
departments nwM utfct ti) ^tcjuamt students with the elementary 
content and the spev:ia!ued skills in courses designed for those who 
intend to enter a scholarly calling. The origina! point of departure 
for curricuiar reconstmction ri)day lies outside tthc academy. It con- 
sists of a review of man s major problems and the conditions cf 
existence uhith all citizens will normaify encounter regardless of 
their individual mtellcitual interests or their chosen career. In sum, 
to succeed today where it miscarried yesterday, the reshaping of 
^^'cneial ^u^ation must begin not with a consideration of subject 
matter but wiih iiurian problems, fcnte of these will be as ancient 
as those treated in the Old and New Testaments and in the humanis- 
tic writings of the Greek nd Latin literati. Other queries will be as 
new as the nv)ral and p<>litical issues arf<^«f>g from the dangers of 
radiation inherent in the spread of km)w ledge ibout and the capacity 
to achieve nuclear cipaUlity among an ever-increasing number 
o( nations. 

M;&n*s very nature ami the surrour^dmg conditions of his life 
demand that hi^ ed^Kation be concerned w-th problems and the 
dectivoas cirr <mstances will force hinrt to make. Persixial pfrl)lem$ 
wiii arise jut c»f his owii being, his physical needs fo^ food, for 
ciimfortaW^ living, for undi^urlied rest, and bis emotional needs 
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for Jove, a feeling of wanting to be a person of worth, of seeing 
nieaning m his existence. Man also lives in a sodet> of other hunun 
beings all of whom share thoughts and strivings similar to his own. 
The -ah/jtion of satisfaaioas process differently, however. - ith 
different memiK>,-s of a <-uIture. O^nflitx. of mterest arise which 
. under a demoirata form of s<Kial organization are supposed to be 
resolved by rati,^al discussion and consideration of the overriding 
good of all. In attempting; to deal effettivelv and satisfymgly with 
his own ru^ds and to live .n reas<.nab!e harmony with' his fellow 
human bcinijs a jxrrson must ine%'itably face puzdiny questions, 
and m the last analysis, tiicse questions must be answered pragmat^ 
ically in terms of real life situations not tha^reticallv in the lab.)ratory 
or library. 

Robert Heilbroner. a notfd cconumist .nd author of An Inqujry 
into the Hurnun Prasptct. at the very outset of his treatise raises 
a question that undermines .;ur loii^^-held convu tion that ediication. 
at least in its present form, has the {x>tential to solve all human 
problems and to assure the future well-being of the racr. He 

expresses the arrcstnii; Dpjnion that. 

Th«c' 1. , qacsf.o,, m the mt. m..,t . J than sc-t-n. I>kc the mvmbJe 

apprtwh of a distoiU .torni. a <^i,c-.v.n ihar I would hesitate to ask aloud 

did I nof beiic%c .! cx.vici un^u,.cd .n thr mmds of manv. -Is there hope 

lot rs\±nf " 

In ano-hcr era mkH a t^u<.s;ion fn.j;:ht have raised thtm^-hts of man's 
ultimate salvation .,r da„u.at. ,n. Hut t.^lay the hr.Hxl.n^. d.^s that it 
arouses hau ,» d<. w„h Uh- , ar.h. ,um. a,. ' m the rdatuely ft-w ^-cn- 
era. .^-.^ that ...n,t,,..,tc (he hmit ot cnar cajMot. . >ma^;ine the future For 
the questuT ask. ..',c:ScT ut- .an .rna^.nc th., future <Hher than as a 
a«»mua!,:_-^ ,„ the darkness, u-uelty. dis<,rder of the pa.st. worse 

wholn r we do not f..fe>ce in the hanxMi i.yMspe-.t a delerioratu.n of thii7,;s.' 
fx^n axi ir. pcndif!^,- iutastrophe of fearr .1 ,ilirnens.ons. ' 

rhx present >:eneral,..n of adults passr I :(f> formative year^ in a clim.te 
Y extraordinary sell eont.denee reuardifl^ the dirtition of stxial th^ ,;;e. 
For the oldest ani<.«,i; „s. this securitv was f(*iaded on the hn^erin;; belief 
.n progress inhcrntM Irom the late- Vuioriai, era a l^lief sufJused fw • 
KJme with expe«at«)ns of rel>gi<Hjs or nx^ral jserfettability. for others with 
mort: eaut«>us hut no less sustain,,.,.. Kliefs la the solid prospects for 
bourgeon Hxiefy.- 
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Today thit sense of assurance and conuol has vanished, or is vanish iag- 
rapidJy. Wc have become aware that rationality has its limits with regard 
- to the enpw^ering ot social' change, and that these limits are much narrower 
than we had thought; that many economic and sixial prt^lem^ lie outside 
the scope of 1X1 r accustomed mstrumentahties of s<xul change; that growth 
does not bnng about ctrtjm desired cftds or arrest certain undesired trends.' 

Stxiet)' establishes educational institutions primarily to preserve 
the culture it ha:> created or iniierited, and ishes to pass on to future 
geiieratioris. in a dem<xracy. ho\ve\'cr, provision is made for the 
improvement the lot ot the iiidmdual through h'ls uWn efforts 
and the enhancement of the collective life through the joint con- 
sideration and actu>n ot the entire citizenry. As the processes of 
change pnxeed problems ine\'itjbiy and continuously arise. This 
situation has existed sunce the l>egmning of time and because of 
the present improvements in conimunicatiori and transportation, 
many earlier perplexing situations have in the past century become 
cnormt)uslv more t.umptiLateJ. Si^me fu^tonans and observers of 
the present hunian condition believe that unless the riddle* of our 
time can be resi^lved the fate of mankind rests in the balance. If 
education is t*; discharge its responsibility in this siti.^ation, it must 
help our petjpie to identify the existing matters ui concern, supply 
them with the m<jst creditable kninv ledge related to their proper 
treatment, cultivate the lubits of reasoning that lead to sound con- 
condusions and -.ifurscs of action, and invest the whole pnxejs 
of education with a lonsideiation of the values that prof^erly applied 
III dealing ecjuttabiy with txrw itdering human situations wiH enhance 
the c ixditions of life for this and future generations. 

:t miptisstble and unnecessary to catalogue all the matters in 
iHir s<xiety whidi must Ix* thoughtfully dealt with if life tcxlay and 
tomorrow is tw be worth the living ITiey are abundant and every- 
where e\'ident. The rneie cit.»tu>n of some of tht^e harrying situations 
will illustrat* where the principal thrusts of education must be. If 
^his imposJMg list of exigencies causes anxiety in the lay reader, it 
need not do so. Nor need the educator ieel that the resptjnsibili^es 
thvr place on him and his asvKiates are intolerable or incapable 
c'l s.h»ri:e. Their resolution, however, will recjuire a someuhat 
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different set of purposes, content and methodolo^^y of instruction, 
anJ techniques of e\'aluation in the educational effort. 

Problems:^: Thh Corh of Instruction 
Present uri;ent coiKerns should serve as the fcxal point around 
which programs of t^eneral instruction are oriranized. They would 
include such atf.urs as inflation, energy availabilit)' and consumption, 
the real as contrasted with the hctitiiJus functi(jnini: of ^^ove^nment, 
the failures in our judicial and peiui systems, the impact of the 
various media especially >those eni;a^t:ed in advertising, international 
affairs and the character of our forei^^n policy, the plight of the 
consumer and his representation in the bodies that control public 
utilities, policy-makint: actions of labor and manai^ement through 
arbitration in which the user of i^tK^ds and reso-xrces has no voice, 
wars or lesser conHicts in various parts of the world in which we are 
or hkely to become involved, the rise of terrorisn\ in our own society' 
-and tise other tiilrures which for decades have had high le\'els of 
formal education and relatively high levels of economic well-bein^, 
fhe increasing use of alcohol and other dru^s esj^ecially amung the 
young, sex in all its relationships and complications, racial conflicts 
at home, particularly those involving school busing, religious conflict, 
equal access to education and employment, the value system by which 
we shape and manage our individual and social lives, equal rights 
for women in all sectors of life, social res{x)nsibility for the aging, 
retarded, infirm and tiie emotionally disturbed, the citj/en's rij;ht 
to privacy in his own life .-d in the community and a'host of other 
matters the solutu)n of which wil! determine the well-being of our 
people at home and our status among the nations. 

hi any new attempt t*) reconstruct the curriculum and the life 
style of the campus so as U) prepare y<juth for a more enlightened 
and effective life one obstructive assumption must be rejected at 
the veiy outset. It is the mischie\ )us notion that to participate in- 
public decision making on such a ubiquitous social issue as, for 
example, environmental pollution one must acquire a huge hoJy of 
syitemaUzed knowledge drawn from the research of chemists, en- 
gineers, and petrologists, to say nothing of the related arcana of 
humanists and Mxial scientists. To gain insight into the nature 

Q ' 
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and sources of reliable knowledge the student must, to be sure, 
advance into the upper reaches of a single discipline, although 
this theme has obviously been overplayed in recent years to recruit 
students into the splintered courses in tJie various fields of learning. 
But having gained an acquaintance with the ways in which scholars 
go about the task of producing "reliable" knowledge in one heid, 
it is patently not necessary to repeat the process in all others from 
which the effective citizen must gather the information he will 
need to make informed judgments. 

In fact, the whole foundation and efficient functioning of a 
rr)*3dern demiKratic stxiety is at issue in the conclusions reached on 
the kind and range ui intellectual experiences required for making 
decisions on the major problems of our times. If it is posited that 
participation in the discussions of such matters as ecology* or the 
distribution ot income in a democratic societ)*, problems of prime 
concern, recjuirt*s the student to pursue a long secjuence of courses 
in the related disciplines, then our traditional system of citizen 
involvement in public decision making obviously breaks down of 
its own weight. 

Entirely too much concern has been voiced in recent years about 
the difficulties im{x)sed on education by "the explosion of modern 
knowledge." The exponential increase in the bulk of facts in the 
VL'rious fields of scholarly endeavor is undeniable. The real utility of 
much of this massive burden of fact and thei:)ry to the nonspec ialist 
or even to scholars in other areas of study is negligible. Even granting 
that the product of modern research is indispensable in shedding 
light on the intricate problems with which scholars are properly 
concerned, it does not ft)llow that the average citizen needs to know 
anything about the activities tJiri)ugh which much new knowledge 
was derived or the implications of its results for further study. 

Participatory democracy is shrinking among the nations. If this 
type of social >rganization and governmerU is to be preserved and 
reinvigorated in the United States, and as a natioh we are to regain 
our image among others as a self-determining, freedom-loving people, 
the major decisions affecting the human enterprise cannot be 
delegated t(^ a group o( elitely informed surrogates. 
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Tht potential evils inherent in a narrow, specialized, professional 
education were recently dramatically expressed by the seventy-ye;ir- 
old Albert Speer, Hitler's minister of munitions, when he was 
released from a hvent)'year prison term. According to the columnist 
Sydne)' Harris, in an interview on the Phil Doni-iue TV show, 
Speer said; "People who ask what practical* purpose there is in 
studymt; such subjects as history and philosophy need to be reminded 
that they ire the only subjects that ask fundamental questions — what 
is the nature of man. whar is the 'i^ood societ)', what are the 
pro{>er ends ot civilization, and so on/' Harris goes on to say: 
"The Germans were the most educated nation in the world, in 
the narrow sense of scholarship and' technical skills, but this was 
not translated by their academic system into ethical or philosophic 
terms *' Then the commentafbr adds: 'Too many talented men like 
Speer crew up innocent of the moral truths and social opinions 
it tiAik him twenty years in prison to recognize."* 
. As the founding fathers contended, effective participation in 
solial decisions presupposes the general dissemination of knowledge 
among the jieople. The great modern mass of esoteric knowledge 
must, however, be sifted, hrst, to let the breeze of common sense 
winnow out the duit of trivialities referred to by Maslow, Kaplan, 
and other j^erceptive intellectuals and, second, to extract the relatively 
small body of fact and theory the average citizen must possess to 
play an informed role in the decision-making processes affecting 
his own life and the lives of his fellow citizens. 

Rejecting dictatorship, the other option to a democratic society 
is to embrace some ft)rm of intellectual oligarchy in which the few 
highly informed in the various fields of knowledge will make all 
decisions on public issues and the quality of life that flowr from 
them. As philosophers through the ages have observed, ahd as 
recent events have so clearly demonstrated, this simplistically at- 
tractive proposal suffers from tw(j serious defects. Firs.^. some of 
the major. issues of life cannot be dealt with definitively even by 
the most fully informed minds, because with all our vast resources 
of erudition no one has yet come up widi irrefutable answers to 
the most tap^rtant human cjuestions. ' ✓ 

« 
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The more compelling objection, howe\^er, arises out of the fact 
-.-that, as the recent conduct of some of our public- officials has so 
dramatically demt^nstrated, fullness of kndwled^'e^ intellectual skill,- 
sound inte^rit\\ and unselfish concern for the common good are 
not necessarily closely related in the behavior of even "well-educated" 
citizens. The brii:htest and best informed may be moved by self- ' 
interest, not by concern for the public ifood. An informed people 
in whom the educational system has inspired ideals of high-minded 
dedication to the common good, a code of values by which to guide 
our public and private decisions remains the only acceptable alter- 
native to control by informed specialists or crafty scoundrels. A 
proper general education for all. comprising values as v^ell as facts, 
provides the sole instriimeii't for attaining this social goal without 
whiclu as Whitehead declares: 

Mankind vi iu: \ in one of its rare intHids ot shifting' hs outlook The 
mere compuision of trdJjciqn has lost its iorcc. It is our busincsii — 
philosophers. !>tudcxits. and practical men — ^ to rc-crcutc and re-enact a 
vision of the v.>>rld. intludirijL; those (.iuntnts of reverence and order with- 
out which society ljpse> iiUi> not. and penetrated thr<ni;;h and through with 
unflinchin^i; rationality. 

STi;i>i:Nr Involvi;mi:nt in RiiIORm 

Constructing a broad interdisciplinary program to meet the 
needs of the day must also take into consideration another factor 
largely missing in kindred earlier cif'>rts. The interests and the 
previous life experiences of fouth (anJ hy>pi:fiAhy adults as Ml) 
who are ^oing to pursue such coursc-v ^ f insrrvktiion must be con- 
sidered. College students of the 19':'^):. dirlcr significantly from 
thcV'rorerunncrs of u cjuarter century ago. 'loday's student comes 
to higher education with the advatitage of having learned mucli 
about die condition of the human enterprise at home and in the 
fot«r corners. of the earth. Travel and raj^id C(mmunicat^)n by radio 
\ind television have provided knowledge and cultiv;:ted questioning 
attitudes about ^orld events that his father knew, or cared, little 
about. Moret;)ver, today's students have clearer conceptions and 
firmer convictions alxiut the rights o(- citizens in our demcxratic 
social order. Possessed of additional knowledge and moved by a 
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spirit of independent judgment many students today feel that much 
of their learning, instead of treating the commanding issues of our 
time, requires merely the acquisition Of bodies of esoteric knowledge 
little if at all related to the matters in our common life about which 
they are keenly concerned. 



Much more than their predecessors students now recognize that 
much of the instruction offered in the separate and proprietarily 
conscious departments in the enterprise of learning is designed 
to meet the needs of a small percentage of their classmates. This 
instruction has for several decades been more and more designed 
for those who intend to follow an occupation for which advanced- 
professionally oriented courses, are preparatory. A controlling fact, 
^ therefore, in any reorganization of the curriculum and the other ' 
educational experiences of the campus must be that the youth, of 
today are aware, as educational philosophers for two thousand years ' 
have been, that' the character and quality of education to a large 
degree determine the charaaer and quality of life. Whatever com- 
mittees, therefore, may be established to reconsider the goals and 
tlie programs of higher education for the days ahead ought to include 
not only faculty members from a variety of disciplines, but highly ' 
motivated and knowledgeable students. 

In an insightful book dealing with the need for chahge in higher 
educarion,' and the part students ought to play in it, Harold Taylor, 
former president of Sarah Lawrence College, has perceptively ob- 
served that: 

When the freshman comts to college he should be^;in his. college ^Irareer 
vH ith a frcshnun seminar desjji:ned to explore the problems of learning in 
t'iis new environmtnt/bf how to make use of the resources of the university- 
aiiJ its surroundinc tommunity. aiui of how to relate to the problems and 
issues of contemporary society and its educational and cultural system. . 

During the first days ct his first week, the freshrnan should spend most 
of his class time in this seminar, where the question of what courses and 
teachers he should ^choose would be the subject for group and individual 
discussion and x»nferences V'ith his adviser. This would include not only 
the choice of courses but the variety of alternatives one or another com- 
bination of courses could offer in planning for a future career or in simply 
planning for an education built around his strengths and interests. 



This freshman seminar -would he the student's center of gravity in the 
whole first-year curriculum, the place to which he could bring whatever 
problems he was concerned about, where he could make intellectual com- 
panions and colleagues, -and could count on a direct relation with one 
person respong}>Ie for him — the seminar leader — who could be a mature 
undergraduate, a selected graduate student, or a facult}' member interested 
in students.* 

The kind of general education program that would emerge 
•from a consideration of the major social issues and problems of 
our time and. from the uninhibited input of student opinion would 
differ basically from the distribution requirements which have once 
again, widely replaced the more general and relevant instruction 
of se'/eral decades ago. E. Alden Dunham in discxxssing the in- 
adequacy of undergraduate education and the need for a new degree 
program for college teachers contends that: 

If student activism today means anything, it means a revolt jigainst 
professionalism divorced from the realities of life as students see them. 
At no time in our histor}' has there been a greater need for a general edu- 
cation movement that has relevance for the hordes of young people pour- 
ing into pur colleges. This means a combination of experiential and 
academic education that guides student energy toward construaive ends. 
Experimentation and innovation in the curriculum of the first two years of 
college are of absolute importance, and the emerging institutions ought to 
take the lead. So far they have not; the)* have instead patterned themselves 
in content and manner after the more prestigious institutions.^ 

Barnaby C. Keeney, a former dean of the graduate school at 
Brown University, also affirms the idea that graduate faculties ought 
to give understanding consideration to whaf is occurring in the 
colleges and to the attitudes of students toward their learning 
experiences. In an. article on the Ph.D. degree he observes that: 

. . There seems to be in the graduate schoot considerable isolation from 
what is going on in the colleges, even when the college and the graduate 
school are in the same institution or university. I wonder what the students 
are going to do when they get around to trjing to change the graduate 
schools. They have, after all» produced more change in the colleges than 
the reformers, have fTfV.er a period of two decades. They may very well do 
the same in the graduate schools. They may do it well, or they may do 
it hastily and withcjut great thbught, even destructively.* It wouH behoove 
the graduate educators of the country to take their situation more seriously.* 

— 58 — 
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jmK rnm^Ui petkmM 4ithf m wmtmt. lifiaturr, mi mgf^MMo^ 
M hmim^m imm iititmiijcn to m»twiitkitt m mim^mm wtdh 
^ ; ciwkftr iJMmter irf rtiftf own fiitiiikicf iitMt tti^iJmt amMwii^ 
ck» It mmy hr c^djusimiiislf tkmtr^ ttj fecfiQ mil ac^kjcraic 
i«L«^Di^i%wtiim i» irtj the tWm^t «ti-it cuir fwnt^fe xjcidb i>l kjim if«%r 
be orj?afWi?rd a utiaeral cA^at^jti 6l> fulifi!! M«df of 
«ftiAjl«fir» m al] tfprs ijf «i;»(JcTji?f Ailiufer trmituticm The tmiiu^ii^^ 
api«i|r Hbe i^fTvetuI r^*kAtK«i <>«ifcri«{i|rii^ *t mft Mid 

m^dferlf iffi 4iM^«titwcm wit iT*<mae!> m the jiii%»iittie4 m 

pWJi^ptwwB <A tim ihmf;^ ami m *iewf^>/ri5 die n«i» srniHtiAre Afe 

"tfr MxiMkiMKt «i*rh the pti<Ki}% rK^wiit laicij earttef dw,^ the 

general e^attkMi %hikm\4 W a in iris. t4 rtie psmifMif fitibieim iil 
#ie lity. tfeir feM jeni^sMjim nkm fc^iv-e re*L*>*Nl reljilr l>a #S(?r- 

bml irf life the AmefK-;^^^ fx^i:^ ft>< fir^rea«r fi*t the wnr4 
*«niiiF *4 *.iur ^r,K)if»A{i((iy, |>sjMtmi» tjktu fiifett i5t^ tls^r mt'm erf 
)M»t»6: fw«f* jt.|«eji4*f lii ftt^gmt. m tgimimA t^st lejchi^Aie Ae Ntti- 
h«wfiAfdjifc ^mwrrs-jtry <^ mm iMwm'f hiir^t*, Nrir ewi Hhe 

iim «K>^ ■M-frii-^ irf i.)«ir ciitriem-M^ c««ri|>tHJf<!e«l w^imm»^^wml 

m ilie ituAini 4he'^ J jvn^eiiei!* rr j^tfu^m i4 ime^^m jm 
1* f«t««mtf m4 c^r i-v«KititHo$i «if «eliiie!«*|t fi9liMii««l. Setwdf 
Miifne e#ii«fts mMwir m& mktmAi. iSm ialetAl: jtgfe imiit w eti t him hmm 



^ pr4>fCit imi fiKirih fo( the (uturc. Vtce Fmi^ecit Itxlcrfdlrr hiiindi 
jif^nt^. 4i*.J |rriv4trly i^iifp^ftej. the mteii*m? 4fcta^jt»»fjm 

thonm 111 *)Uf iiHiBtrv, hut the ri^li% <>i thr panel * il«'lihcratJK>n» 

Ic *imlJ w-m tinitU t%>r the 5*rcj^*Jc5%t at thr 1 tut€\l SiMK% at 
thtu vfifKu] sf .tct' m V ujr (ii'sr*>ry tu aj ^H^.^ir a natural u>mnt!^u*>ri 
of ttw hi^:fw*%t <{ualitH.ith»ris to nlmtih Jttatiuhlc luitKnu} p>jls. 
The jmtBf^r*hif^ % r mkU ^ KsJv ^hiHilJ ix* trm inm the r«-stfaint* 
oi j'%>l«TH% M\d tbi' hwKy ot h U **Tiii\4? p*i*ssture |frt>u{/^ Thet^ 
fmsfiMH) tsh«»Mlvl iM^t ht* ftivtkr tiirthi*r elahttfjfe Kht^Uriy stvu'Jm 
hwt fitfirr, '■^ith tht- l^xrlp i^f a tjtialiheJ vu/if. t«i hriiui^ fogt^thcr the 
ciiktmjt, al.Xi.U'ni.Mi^. Iiitcutiift" <m ruftM.n,d a«Tns atiil pTHmbeu, 
f?i> f>ft^u^.r ^ f^ep.>frt prufx'^vni^v" j ^ ^ "-h,.*! a<tw^is tu«»ardl (fieir aih4eve 

thr p''»<rn.tui ^.H^ifriihutioiks ut a ^3!«>^.t oi *t»iial ^i^WKm **.rflirf than 
ecKiiatK)!!) tiw ^\\w\%:mm}t of ji fKix^t. cthw utahk. ar^J m^r€ 

a whmt>«^*tt the iTtitral eJiKatHVi 4Jt iitumi fmm the 
eiitliiskt ti* tfjc Liitst %r^v^ A Htbg^mp ivt the bcMt ittftinwd and 

he tT%U'$i^<i b'f use the rit^^Ki m prepjim^ s ^i^j^aratr ilt^imnent de- 
ta»im.^ l^fMthi^t vmriKamim tor thr f-TTriiit ciJiK'attKiMia) iiy^citi. 

u ttb an #^aH-m sar fu*t^:»<i.j| f^^^h am\ umiimJk ^\th *..lrar m-^w- 

%\im^ t^i% m^imn^tnm a.> .j basis. ir)($tirtittim$ stuiiukl ;«ytihittte 
itwttm* id m<m.m leadlmgr t>* refowt* mbch the *am)ws dief**na«»^ 
smi ^ktm mimikm^% kimld Um^h m the eark fiiiture I1b«t dtf^i^mffBM^A 
mmhmm . ' > -mki W atl|i)Ri«)rd K> the o i«itiAirtiiom wftmhi ifmiAbUs 
•i» tlie ^a*^. i . an?'i>n i'fi k-Mtmmg <xmld iiftakr ^- mwmdkd fwjpram 



ff4*mtnj« i»t the uKfividwijI %ruvknt -wuth tlwr rnihWtm of Iti/c tixiiy^ 
Jindt thcf\ vj^jftiiTt: inrri the '>;^f>^>ftufiin tt> Mitr h«^ni ruisting kTH>wttdj:rc 

StUila^rs i^hmifvi pdimxi)%4tr niliv m the discission of these kkizI 

fi'^' fuller. rm.'fc* relr\.;^fit rxlututi<?n uur j>c^>iple \\ iihin the luntt* 
♦ >f thj?» pfe^:ntartori m a iH»t j>4 yhSilMe tncri ii> siHi h ^HJt the <*WrriVl 

Km 1 «rt . . t c , .iuc : ! s ^r;i r » k,\ j' i<, >< 1 j i6 nil! h(f nu pp^ u Wc ^)fT;^*:»rn * 
Sn<,W ^njksjSt"^ ,H>d t\'m.ir\ t^f iO(if jiHi.n^e ^aUJitv »» 'Jl br 

t,m"^uj t^\.t% T>x\^^. a r ^.f^'i the vt tutstirns *hm.h iKxit^fv 

^it; • h .* ^. , l> >^r\t. \ . I ^tT Mi.i d< thr f ^ M it k ,i t y ^ « r I k-',A<ie'r% v|' 
<>»urMpi i-TT.^ vht ^'H'^-!..,.l viiswp*;«r^'< hkr ^i;*^)CTA: Ofci-»r3its ^^miU 
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of pfTiuiwt umKxiueiKt^ Witi^ ^Kitdhk t Mhing these quniliUs^ 
of mm<J van <uirivaicd Indet\l tht) ^ ^^^Ir. t<) br the ts%ci^:e<»( 
n\ic{\t\tud\ prep-if.iti^*(> for ilcahnf, sMth .tny prv hk-rn if •d^.o.r:::;. 
tii h«i^<r nuiurHtt; -value Mej«-lv pj^ung vm SxliO of fja vr id*nit^ 

e\<Tt .Ji thr svvfiin.au i oursc% fc'i nuiors m the v.irj*nis d(Nv*pftwc*. 

Afr/^n mftbojv >rr tn\f;;,ii lu ii ir (Ik- Uarn/m! pn.K<^i»^ mvi>(?kTs 

lmtv^!^i'di^tK' pi-.V'UTn iU'wirr ;;vvn.s>..icTjfu>i! . thnexxy and inciusive 

-imniriiWtr t^"ni. ,,m, is f\..«nvni<.\f vis thv' hrltt i.'vesTCJiAhwg 4<.>tK.-epts, 
i> jrt-f.4tn.rul ...idn'f thai] iiis\frtr rhi,. kin'|; is ^Tnpl*>vrd. It^e uitren* 

v.4itc\fN ihbv ....■■iifrrfKt.r.c j'nnvJplt->. uili not <hi1j' be i^cf- 
Timtn-fK .^p^iUr . ^i:r riu;- |'>r<*<rt».r ^e^rihutg for tiw%e \Af^ 

tht^ ff\i: im-.ii^wi: i^i t\K tvffr ^^Tter^r m i,\int't:M to the v^lm 
*,on,ect vJn,h .t.:>;v,tt>.! the 4.!.it}>rTmc ro^cther r^f ^. Ur^ 

Ihttd. tl-tt' i4vi<\ri*ift thut ^^th kiiimSevlpf M<i rfte jit-ujctOf^^ are 
itruitiH.'t'.i h> make tejihrm; ..rrtj Irjinriiii: .uri j pn;*Wem'iii:j.!rm/; 
lu*^'* rfrtpr^t^TKjbk inv^-nrcrvtahb' tuhd The u:»ntenrK-**x btnvf^w. 
tfut these iOifiJituim rnu.ii,r ^^Hmnue indcfu;ntt4% t.% tmatnlf m^t 

.$iM.«:irvim.t: hlv><.kv in aay iin|>rovrme«t hi the tharafrer aiid <|uahtt 
'.^^ htchrr c-AKih*^.vo r-nlev* tbt^ barrners that Krp^rjte the v^amm 
hfudte^ I kn«miexJce xm be iwe^Khed ^mi the fo^^aemj^i sjtrafft 
liikiih r«)% bavr vtjn^trol .-.un be ■ hn Mair^i* imo <^.»:fp€^M%'^tj mmkms: 
imm. 1* j!! he im|r>;^'i*We tv> d€*^rk>f jin jJetfiutr jf^ierji! cih^jftKm. 
Ilic prt*l<frn'^ mervrm>nc\l earlier miH rheri be restxtved 

hf re^§<:i«r-,*We 'L•^wl^l!cTaii>m irf the mpnki jictJ mvirTmleratMio 
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of tt» dmMttt of mukrgndmtr education, but by die forte of 
am^ «rct«m«anceK or if the publk" readie, the concl««o„ that 
p,*.tic« are totally .nclfcctive, by oats.de dictation of 

(.*lMh AS AN EbucaTIONAL PROftLiiM 

Havu,^. dealt w.th the ar^non^nt, aga.nst a problem, approach 
' " - ttu^i way how or« pL,i«. 

r«*len, ot .Hir day m.^jht 1^ treated. One such matter of wh^h 
^cmens are U^i. co„^,,„, ^e used to .u^.^«t the client 
and s^mcture o» a nc. Hpe of ,^ral cnrse a hvpothetHal 
un.t o* msrru.tK>n deahn^- w.th the .v«ifv|K^^ed bus.r>«s of crime 
Su** an .,,«ru.t«,,nal unit *ouM as u,^T*tcd ,ie.c«anly draw 

already c«i»ered by ,,xv»al.sts ,n thn t,eW. by ^KK.lwist,, crim- 
^m>Hw. and pen,,fcpsts Re^ett.*!y, because of rr,^,«r^ prerequi- 
«t« .nd the »,«e.Mf„ml nature of m«cl, 5«.h insrr^tron. witf, 
the e^ceptKm ot i fe^ „udcnt» who mt«K» t-. foJk« a career m 
- relattd c^c«p.t.,. ,he number ot ynckr^^a.!-. . ho cnieree 
Inm cuJIe^^ w.,h m re reluWe i.ev.wled^^ ab>^t the ^^uk^ 

tt distt»rb»n|t!y Mnail . 

aruf*!^"*^* ^--'^^'^ 

ami tfte,T „.:um^ .re aften ^n^rwd uoJer a i>kthim of favti a«d 

^mes r*«K^ the reai.tie* <.f the street It « cv^^^ly 

o« ««tpn,.n^^ to ^*.r ,n s^kuI gathermp o* f^r«H« hl,y«,. 

b*chrt>. , *«g^^tM>r« for deahn^ wi 

Wrakers »h..h repeal tv,tal ,,n.,r.me of the c^^pk. 'force, 

4t worit m Mnm,,s behav.>r These proposaU ru« all the way 

th<.r k.nd. whnh rrr^Uhlr fscnet^J ^^,US 
»«rr*t, f . .',l,e fymhm^- of ^«,pc,t, the nhmh has been 
pro*« f., be ^roii e^T,* ,1 .t* .uAm..^ our d.^ W ,rf 
««*xe«t umd pr.4Rr, cmft, .s d.«egarded d.,».*K b«« e«,*a?iy 
«nmfomwd ar«l »«mpl«tK pr.,p,*ab art c.««„«piKr aiaJs; fi« 
e»fc»ca,ed Un hta^lm^ ,^her pw««^ mu« the *tiT «S» as 
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th4)*c related to t^olop Jnd ^^rxrgy r hkh 4lTcvt the daity li^ 
of all out jxr<>{4c i ht^ brfuvK * these rrHxlem p*cud(>S<,>k)«TM)fi% 
exhlhiU the ?JKt that tliev kii.Av rvJthin^ .^h-.^at the v«*ni|>lexity of 
the«e prt>bieni> nut aWsu? the intcllwtual nK^hixls i>4 dcahr^ with 
tht.tn Mure imjxrruntly their edui^aliuii ha?» oh^K>u!ilv U'^-} to 
aitu!»t«>rri them to unistdtr the luim.ui vat.ie ^iiiisiJer.irKn,v invo^rd, 
hj^h \s umIm the shnrt.<mtp'^ whufi prevmt^i ; rttnng 
.if the rort .^iuses of iuir j fcsen? prcdkament 

It the ^"fivrnu5i luii of - itJ/riiN who have li.ui the .luvantages 
.u; UiKaiucJ t'JiK.ihPn .nc .iMe to think aK>ut and parti* 

Miare iis pubh. ijivr.NNuos muJi an urgent MKial pr*>tiieni as 
uuxw. theif v^ik. Jti^ fnust * uvoi\ tnnhr.Ke a diftcferiit luntent .md 
.-i mrthwi!i^U;cu jl ..r !">u!i n\'uJ» Jii!cr> tn-rn vominun pra^tae 
tociaii 

Ihfse <r.m[ k ■^ .ihJ -ixMriv varivvf pntblcinH. tb ugh they rei^iuire 
ma>se> i*t uliai-U- tj:.tN Ji^i ul^vvtuv ..iMisuJcr^Uh^i l>v nUorn>eil 
<iti/etv>, t'rni^'U^!> f.tnutv \vuic!\ in tiK* strtiaure ot nv:>dcrn 
knv.'^vledce th..r ttistuu ti» hiaI ( roi^iMrn made up ol the usual 
hnuted spi'iuii/csi uutT^ m| tnvisuttuMi .,an.ntit jM^s^ihh meet the 
t>eed> id the oti/ttr 1 heK pvMhiem> and isMie< car»w>t 

l-^ .uJei^ivateh tfe.itevi vwn h\ cxfx^ts ui rhe uwprehcMisne helds 
of learruiu:: suji the m^jjI and *>.irurai vieiKe> Su».h extenM\'e 
liuhfevts re^p.Mr t'^ r .uk\ju.ttc tfeatnwj)( the inttnnate <\^IIaK>rati'»Hi 
tit fX*f%»fns f^'NMi'vv kf=..i\v trd>.e and cxpcnetKe in .1 divervity 

dixipioKs the u.r>ttnt . ? \Onvh Uvrs v>rfne rebtionshij^ to .4 pjr- 
tKu(ar pr^^^lem. 

In the matter of t nnH\ t'>r csanv] le. a -tenMhle ^'^av tu hcpn 
mtfil t ix^ rif^t t ) atfjiv;t the ekminit5 tn tfit hie nidivufuah 
jind in v»itef\ at UrjCf nhii^h aj^jNtar t^^ Ix- related irtm;maht>~ 
artd rtN iaus<-s An akindaiKe Mutual data aireadv exi^.s this 
liubiext and tlKre are iti fVn >^t n^st^tuth -^n^ or M™«?^uaities pef»iKi5 
:'«)^Mr%>nijf: de^^^-'ti^e and evjx^t opu^.ons i.m th\s Ki?mf^\v% ^ubfCtt. 
Otvc ian read I \ ide ^titv related asj^^r^ ot the jx^r^onal arnf hkuI 
lite : r tK- }Xite:Jt**ai or aUiKU law hrtaker Vihuh are treated by 
the van4Ki> dm>: ht*ei. !q>fes4nred tr* rn^i^t M>^it\itionj!!t ot higher 
^iK^rion N. rffTudh xht^' v^imk\ unhide »»li»^i^«^ts, pvK{M»kimt'<i. 

....... M 
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etooomuts. pcl.taal s.,enttsts, Uuplam*. rmtntK«mts, and others 
*lK.»r systcmatK kn.,ulcJf.T of the.r ^abjtits has an obvu,i,s con- 
tntmnon to nuke to the Jes..;r> of u«i,preh«,s.ve proyram of 
study drahn:: u.th ir.me. .ts cause. ^„d .uf«, Mumner, most com- 
mumttn. m ^.huh u.licucs .rc- l.x.ucd u.dudc pers<H,s outside the 
teaching .rn-ft^s.-.n uhuu- cxptr.nKe and knowledge could 
«iorm<,u..lv enr.J, ar,d m.dc more real.stK mstrua,..,, related to 
th.s H,b,ea HKlud.M, lavvv.rs, vk.,! workers, u.ditt.. parule officers 
•'"d psvJu.,r„s,> f^.,u...|!v, rhc ;.r,.T,,rr,s .>f ,,,.Juatc uh..,ts 
^^.-n k- .,ut!uHd .„ J.t.,,1 (,p,,.UT V. should ix- SO altered 

the f>Kl) Je.T.t- ,n the exmiafon 
<•< t>e.„m„.:: rc-,„rK:. u..,;,i h,u- ., si„'KK■„tl^ brn,u,^ krumk-d.-eof 
d.yeiatcd M.h,c., n,..,r.,. i.. ^ ^^^^^^^ 

xmIJ he nci,esN.i: v ' 

.\!ofu„„m. ..H-. Ih- f..u..d u, I, r|„. H-vnuu-s of this t^-pc 
var.ci Mu:u.;<v!cc,H-k (vrv,.. the d.tiuuit task 

' ' mh,-m!,.cJ t-x,.encn.e u, a me.n.ndul way 

t"' ..mJ<-r,r.u.h„,,t.. .nM,..t>,.i for „omru,or vfudents. The vanw 
prou-s. >h.H,l„i he >„,r . W.J n, J.ahn, . „h rhc uthc, ma,or topns 
of c.«Hiin .on..,,, the . ,r,,xn,-N ,.Tnf,..lly I nhkc' the cartK-f attempts 
t.. deys. :h.. S;v . ; H:Tc,r.ucx! ,„.r ,nsfru.t,o„ the d«,OHTS 
should , ,hu,k r.,n.s kaicdovopu prt-sc^tation of a 

.trram ■ - tid^.s of kn..«i.d,c- Srudc.tv „. dav. kit ,,ou..es 

h..vu,c vsfH-ovr-.vd.oU impresMonistK >kerch*.-s of u-r.plcx vxuJ 
r<woU:tn. I h,v „hv,r,-,,.....j ,,,,1 M.,XTtuu[ trcatnirnr of M«nplKated 
^uvt'vt. o:u . t rhf -AtMkn.^so of ,-fi,eral txiiaatuio ^huh 

.ootr.hutt.i to ^^^^^^^^ . 

The .!...,,!d i. .,.,.,.,,.1 M n„.rc,rHatc- tln^ varied kr«mle.Jce 

•utd >k.!lv .„ ,vr.:„^ -.h , V...,- '.oih srudu'd .rtme the alntract 
•"HJ hate had oxixTH'N , ^„h ,t „, the .otKretc, Su.h 

vourves sl,ou!J rn,ju,r„ that .f Hf-r.ts a!vo dotxt e^rx>nrrHe 

"^-f ' --"--'^'i *r^. hut .,th the..m. 
Jit.oirs reSjV-ns.hle {„r sikh (-■h.»v,.,i as 

SiKh pro.-r.Lf.M. ,4n,ous!v vuiMv* des...^m^| In the represm- 
tat.xcs of .,r,e ..ierartfTi<.<t. or eta, o„e auakwK d.vmn,, M.,TO)ver 
.« ieast in .ts .rut,.,' sta.^tv, o :.p.r..:,ttcx-s or, uoruulum or a.a.Jem.c 
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potKy other thjn scttin|; the broAd framework of operahon canoot 
ak>ne perform these functions. AJ hm' committee* composed of 
members of v^idely vjirving com}>etaices chosen primarily because 
of their interest in such instructional reforms and committer! to the 
lab4)r involved can. however, if given the fcime and institutional 
re»<jurces. reconstrua general edui.a.ioir pm4:rams alcmi; these func- 
liona! hnes. Administrators have acru(ia! part to play in this 
eivdeavor to reton^^trua the uirnailum by reducing the customary- 
load ot prute»ional icsp>iisi!>ihne> oi thtjse who are willing to 
undertake tht-x- a^>s5 -nincnfs i he tvrual lilxrrat arts college 
«>pc\ially under .larcnt *r:i.m.ua Imuutums v\>ii l'>e unable tu under- 
take the>c m h^r fca.liustmcntN m thoir oncnno Tnusuat outside 
help '^vtil K' rux^icd. 

: Natu.fial roLnd..'.^^I^^ o.i^l'.i t.nJ n* , more rwarding use for 
then fund> fhaii tnij !ov;nc; them to aviclerate this basic rcxon^ 
structKM) ui AfTun.-in iughci cdu.arioiL Ihey should provide 
ttnanuai .issistan.c io rhiwc ni>titutions which sh^w convinong 
ev»deiive tiut ehcv mx- | rcfarcd to ttv^j huulty mcwk^rs from their 
ivt^rmal tc\uhuig asss-nmcnts .ind *.ther prok^Moual tasks to dis- 
ckuce these ^c^j^*psl]>ll^Tle^. and unid.ktuHis should More making 
HKh\L:tants ha%o t-.nlvu.c th.U .ulrnuustratiofi and favultv memliers 
mean busMit^>, fi.ivc 4 . Itvu uuucptii>n c»t what the>- want to do. 
and have von.axcx! tin- nu ins for t-i'.iluarif^t: the results U a dozen 
msutiiu^^vs .*.uij -ivcti .uletjiuite su]^[>^ft, tine nei^s^hborhood 
i>i s hiind.cv! rh. u> itjJ d^AUv^ J vc.r; for at \<^x X U ut years, a 
normal studtnit gc-nrrauorK .uk\ i.Mi>ulcred pil*>t cxftrnmetits were 
lauiiKhed. ^'im' vcrv ^uhst.iiuuil r^rsults n-t-ht be expected. Tmkermg 
with new uirn.ulum models on a .asua! basis, as was done 
earlier. wUI n..t pn^iuvc tnnftvil results Hov^ever. it will give the 
revaUitrant odm rv.itnt-s the obicxti^e evidence ^hev will need to 
undermine the ciitnc enterprise. !ic>t otilv on a single campus, but 
thn)ugfK)ut the w.vrid < t learning. ..s w.js atsr* done earlier- 
It w ill \yc .ontendcJ jr on. c. as » has kvii in the past that 
^tcttmi: ro^^ether smh a crox^p of know Je^^iT^ble {>erMn.s im a regular 
kiS4s/sustaintnc their scruuis attention and ellort. and administering 
suih a retorm ptogram wil! be sirtually imfx^stble. No oae who 
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has bw. .nvolved u. an etf.nt to re.>r.cani.e ..nrelatcd units of 
mstmaion .r. u.u.cax.n u.th any cf the pn,l,lems previously men- 
t.onrJ w.lf Uke tx..i-t.<,„ to tins ..lle,atu,r,. The process ,s t.me 
consumin.c t..xu,^ o„ the urnued rcso-^aes ..^ most .nstirut.on, 
.. |»nd (u .uadcm,.,s ,n„re u^tert-stcl „, suh,e.t matter than .n vital 
human yuMan. the csHutMl c.cro.c. may I,e Uu,,.,. The answer 
to th,. ob,c-.tn.n .s ...ni l. „,„ i,, ,„ 

••U . f^e.,p!e,,d,. sv .nr .J,,,; Hfc-andv u„h the problems 
.that are ...lerrnH.,.,; ,h„ . ,..„,, and. personal uell-hemK, or do 

we nor^ Aa- ue ....eMK-d aho.r ,i,c JuracUT and .luahtv of Ufc 
our Jn dren ud! oj.Mnue. .r .ue n.,r^^ it the answers' , rhese 
and related ,ua-sr.:,,. 

- -.e^ .^U he . ....|,,| H,at rh,. es.cnt,al hnut.on 
tan rx* > wiisunuD itcJ 

, ^'"V ■ '"•'l"r issues of .Vir 

7'^' '""^ — ■■""■t tK-ated m the same .nter- 

J'-.pi-n.r. n,,;.„.. ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

. --f^ sect.-n .t students .ho do .u-r 

"'tend .(vnd theu ...f.lr ,V.es .KUMtK. u^lated r., vhola.vh.p. 

^^....■c.^^e^, i) l.^,.., ut-wnis are f,, iv aJneved more iompre- 
her,s,ve n.eans s,, ^„ 

...outh K,..uU.!cc- ..iv.ur, a,.! ,nu.,., ,,, ..„sKlcred 
' -'-neau..! es,.:,,..,.. A pnnwpal reasorr 
-'-r- -rhe. rh.stvp..,, urruular reform 

•• .'devjuate mstn.maus ,.f evaluation 
ether ..t t.:. Pc.t.arn.uu,. . the ,nd,v,doal .t.ulcnt or the effect, ve^ 
'''^^ 'f^'-l* ' -'^H* made Muh dufces as that the 

T , ""-^^ -".V consftuent subjct 

d«.p.v «.o,,c , ?o master the e.se.rui ults or to a..,u.re the skills 
..'f .ntc„e<^vu,| ...,^,,,,,1,.. . ^ ^^^^^^ handKaprxrd 

m ..-n turrher ,nrei:eau„ ..el,,,, ent or „. the u.ntnu.at.or, of 
thnr t.,rr,.n e.hu„t..,n . ...J.afe ,.rofess,ona! seiH.,1; that 
the rrodu.r> , t <ueh s.perr.oa! mstnuUun t>ossessn,c only a m.xicst 
kn.nsie4,c a.v t,e!d uere wnrse ofl rhan 'hose with none, kxause 
thev had ix.„ misled u,to l^hevn,. tl^y were M«,jxrtent to make 
s*.unc mdcrr^ents .,r> so..ai problems, when their kr«„.lej^ ^-^^ 

-■^^ 6" -.-^^ 
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iiudequate, llicsc and othci Jcpreciative judgments were cxprc$sc<? 
which neither "at the time not since have been proven or disproven, 
because tio me.ins .ulecjuate to the task of evakiation has been 
available. 

The problems of evaluation are therefore of paramount iim- 
(H)rtaiKC if renewed efforts are Uy rest on firmer ground to resist 
self servini; attacks New instruments and procedures for evaluation 
Will be re<iuireJ. In the first pLue, a mere measurement of the 
amount uf f.utuai information tiie student has actjuired may nei^lat 
the evaluation of riie mo>t essential pr^xe^ses involved in deal^ic 
witli dvn unu. Iivinc situations ! xan.mations wliidi determine 
pniiLipally the- .j.cquisitiun uf information on rhe increase or dtxrease 
in homsuJcs. hjrtjljrii^. and rape may, for example, ro'eal the 
students aw.ucwos oi cAistm^u social patlujlogy. Yd. such tests 
may without .inalvsis : : ihc onnplitated causes invi)lved i>r the 
relative etUvriventss of varan,- fypcs ot therapy iio little to help 
the student iMav h\s pro per f>art as a citi/en in melioratini: the 
SiKud utiditions whuh lie at the basis of antisocu:! behavior. 

MoiCir..cr. there is a stroiii^ resistance among students today 
to recjuiremer\tN a 4 any km J It mav l>e desirable, therefore, to give 
thern the caption ot satisfynii: the j^enerai rtx^ui regents laid down 
by the faculrv tor the auurduu^ "f a bachelor's decree through 
a vanets oi tAvramural .ir.d selt motivated learnini; exf>eriences. 
Tests whuh reveal die >atisfactton v>f the recjuirements for a 
degtw, HKhidini: eencral know led ^ue anci intellectual skills, can 
thus be used t.> rehexc sr.idents of specitic lourse retjuiremei^ts 
when thev can siiow an cijuivalent aihievemcnt thnmgh other 
learning e\fH.'ricnces llsesc tnnv»vativc practucs of evaluatuMi may 
alv> reduce the jm^xirtroM o\ tf>e total tour yc-ir expenaxe which 
wimid otherwise be devcviiJ to the a.^juisition of an effective general 
education- Ikit. if tlie institutton is to be assured that ea* h student 
hjis earned the rcijutsiti^ ian)vv ledge. intel1c\tual skills, and erjdunng 
interests m the major issues t^^f tiie day v^rr-c form ot general exam- 
itwtKHis must Ixr devised to asvcsi: the chances that ha\x* taken 
place in these respects durnti: the < Hege ex{xrrtence. 
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These means of tesrini! the results of learnins^ wil! have to 
be <juJte Jiltcrent in another respect from those traditionally used 
in ^.ourses in tlie several subjects. If ^i^cneral courses are to,,deaI 
With human problems rather than tiie systematic developrnent of 
a single sub)ea.*X'valuation ot the results uf instruction must include 
,r-o\vth 111 persi'n.il trans other than tlK- mere cap.uity to absorb 
cs jnirixe maten.il lm[>resM\e attempts are already beini: made 
tt » assess t han'^e^- m attitudes, ideals, character and personality 
ilcveiopment. ^iiui ccncral emotional predispositions as tliey relate 
ti) real human snu.inons I ad\ant.ii^e shtuild Ik- taken (>f these 
de^ i'vCs t») tueasLne t!ie t' -.i! irnpaU \Ji: the studc^it's ^rov\ th during 
the l^'afjHf'.i: expeiicmes msuic aiiJ tH^i^ide the classroom. 

I he uiti^isin that riie tutal | tupnrriini of the underi^raduate 
experienc e that ma\ be .ii^^i>rbed n dealin^i; uirf) tiie major problems 
i\t llie .mkI [u'eiMriiii: ^^udent^ tor a lontniued interest and 

al^lttN Ml \\k\] !>:t;,.'r^ nisO .tt t\rst ML'hii ipj^ear to be valid An 
cxves^nr," .tinnii it i4 under LfaJuates' time may sc^m to be 

.:lf;\MteJ t^' jcnerai edLic.iCM>M utth tlie result that .ulvaiKed sj>eciali/ed 
inNtriu.tio!i :{.Vjv;iieJ h>f tiither c\.kit ,itMn"i ni j ^ijraduate or profes- 
MtjtKii Ntiiu^oi f.fr .1 lauet wtii Ix* <ietrurient<*Ily redu^.ed Pro[>erly 
j>r:;.int/ed. wirh tlie ttiM.i! .ifsd inelewuu ehmmateJ. tlie proportion 
• 'f Mie «,onven'jMnal trair vear undei craduate permd devoted to 
thiv purfMisc should luit e\tenii bcvond j third to a half of the 
ri>ral time a\a;l.il^ie in teim*^ rhe ^ » »nse» [uen* es ui tlu* preserva- 
tion Mid cnhai); ement n\ uu! tu!ti:re this is mot .m unreasonable 
demand 

'1 his kind c\eri.i^e m^i^Ninp the lar^e rani^e "f s»Kiai problems 
idennned aK)ve as v'veli as uther^ tliat emtri^e as the ramifications 
into the varu; > sub)c\t lVi. rters are trai.eil out will dcTnand the 
unreser\ed ^mmnnient * t the entire aiademu community. If 
there are memlnrrs v^l^' do m^t wish to bevi>me involvc*d they oui^ht 
rH»t in pH>d cof\suenv( jccr <ibstai.les to nthers who are committed. 
Many ceneral educattton proL;rams have w itheied on tlie vine Isecause 
of the ivnert < pj>)situ)n ot rlie sjHi't iafists more interested ui getting 
ma|i>r5 tor theu i»wr> ii'')ur>es than m enlii^htenini^ the publk con- 
cerning the adverse tofiditior^s prevaihnc in our s^xiety and in 
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bringing their own special knowledge to bear* on the eliminatiop 
of these defects. The nation cannot afford another educational 
;ibortipn similar to that of the past several decades without risking:; 
its own survival. We are in a cultural crisis of fateful pro{X)rtions 
and only the full use of our massive resources of knowledge, iiV 
.telfcttu.il in^i:enuity, and moral commitments will vissurc the preV 
e/iratfoii (;f the jx-rsonal well beini: aiid social freedoms we have 
enjoyed for, two tenturies. 

Can Plans W hich WnHiRio Tarmir FrobRJSH Today r*^ 

W'hat reason is there to belieVe that reforms concerned N\'ith 
the .cenecal cducaniai of our pcijpic that did not succeed a quarter 
century ap> can he a^^cornpltshcd today and endure tomorrow? 
One can realistically hope for ^trreater success ni)w bt\;Kise of the 
basic chances that have occurred inside 'atid outside institutions 
ot hiirher education. i\uir such clian^ues are o{ fundamental signifi- 
cance. 

First, thy public generally is more incjuisitivc aK)ut :tnd some are 
disillusioned with the outctmu-s of college edc axion. Second, a 
much UrgcT sei:ment,of tiic profession is now willm^c critically to 
examine the poliaes and practices of higher education. Third, a 
shrinking labor market has made aspirnig mc^lx^rs of the teach> 
ing profession m-re amenable to a consideration of new concepts 
and new activities. Fourth, some of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the sixicty of learning are themselves troubled abiiut the 
conditions of life today and convinced that 'its members have a 
moral resn^msjbjhty to re examine the relationship between edu- 
cation and the .^uality^ and character of our private lives and-«ur 
civic responsibilities • 

/vrr/, the public i^uestion iig ot higher educatioii- A more likely 
pimihk inference is that the Amenc.in {xrople by and lar^ge are 
not disenchanted uith education pt-r st, but rather wiu, the policies 
and practices of the insntutions which have been given almost 
unfimited freedom in determining the character of their own ac- 
tivities. Informed critivs of education ti>day see e\idence that the 
concept of the early de>i)ttTs of universal education as the founda- 
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tion of an ever more stable society and satisfyii\q {^rsonal life has 
not proven to be pragmatically valid. Tliese attitudes are^espccially 
1?vident amon^' the trustees of our collej^cs and universities. There 
is amonq our iv?ople i;enerafh\ however, an unformed and \marticu- 
lated awarcMc.vs of this fair and coiibcciuently they have an interest 
in initiating; a h.isic re-evaluation of the purpos^cs of education, 
71iis public 0)!Kcrn generally with the character and quality of 
education provides <uic reastni to hope that today reform can be 
achieved Intellii^cnt and Nocially consuous leaders saw reforms 
which held rivfi [promise m the thirties and forties wither and die 
in the hfties and sixties, 'f he^e same [v|.nis may now succecsj. 

Sti fffiJ. it the dissatistactiofi. with the ; crsonal rewards nnd the 
CIVIC benehts hii;her cduuition uerc 'imited to its patrons and 
the public .ueneraliy. the jnospects for reform miizht l>e no more 
pn)mism^^' now than they were several decade^ ai:o. The virtually 
autonomous (.oiurol of niternal policy by the members of tiie 
teaJnnii profession itself could impede if nor completely stop ai.y 
externally [>rc>posed Jiari^^es Now, Jiowever. tlie counter forces 
within the u>mmurnty ot iearninp that emasculated earlier efforts 
t4) treate a strong ^qeneral educahoij proi;ram tiave beet r consider- 
ably enfeebled. Tlien only a relatnely small even thi>ui:h distin- 
pushed u>teMe *.>f tauiiti' memlx^rs and admimstrators as at Chkaj»o 
and Harvard vi::nrt>usly advocateil fundametital curncular recon- 
struction Many others, however, especi.illy those in positions of 
dcMsive intiueiKe over the welfare of the vtiunccr meniIx.TS of rhe 
profession, tenurcvi hill professors aiul department heads, overtiv 
or covertly oppost-d atternprs ti> remodel the course offcfM^i^s for. 
nonmajof students, This balance of power iias now be^irun tt) 
show si^ns ot sluttinc- 

Man\ of the voiiniitT mcrnlxTs v)t the teailnni: ,;:uild as well 
as ^. »nf setuor eminent leaders hi the several braiuhc*s of learnirjg 
no\^ t" rhe need r vhance. S >me^ \ ii.:orouslv advocate reforms 
and arc sMlluii: ti» risk then profositjual feputatiotis and status to 
achieve thcni l"his is not to say that sjvvJtiL alteration m the 
purf>>se's, M>ntent. and meth(ido!o-v of undergraduate instruction 
have as yet been prec sely conceived, nuich Icns Kiau^urateJ, in the 
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v^. majority of collet;es and universities. Yet, an increasing number of 
p faculty members acknowledge the need for a complete re-evalu- 
'ation of the goals, prognims, and outcomes of higher education. 
~ . Demands by swially conscious members of the profession for a 
searching re examination of the ends and means of higher educa- 
Uou and an evaluation of its products in :cr:..., oi* ;he needs of men 
today seem destined to lead to basic reform. Tins change in atti- 
tude among the members of the house of learning justifies the 
predutiuii that the widespread discnssmns of general education that 
earlier turned ^jut tn he little nnj^rc thau exercises in rhetoric result- 
ing lu no lastiiii: struvtural or fiuKtiun.il Jun^i^es may now presage 
si^nitKant renewal. 

/Vvi.A another inlliKnti.d t.ucru m the present situation favoring 
. . chaui^e did uoC exist cvcti a few years ;igo. This new force which 
y 'has ajtered f.uulty attitudes toward expenmentation .iiid innovation 
^ . jias Ifrtle or nothing to dt^ w ith eduuition. Boldly stated, tlie present 
^ willingness to consider shift> in the conventional way of doinu 
things riou.slirum the lack of jobs in the academic laK>r market. The 
. *i^<^>tt^cre#e in enrollments in colleges ^oniP^jpiversities that began 
with me return of veterans in }y i6 continued unabated for almost 
;r Cjuarter. century. In the academic year \<)Y)'Ai) Ix-fore the male 
undej;graduate students and a considerable number of women as 
well were drawn frum campuses into military oUier ^-ar-related 
actinties. rlie residei)t degrtx-credit enrollments reached a [x»ak of 
, , l.4^M.20.v By the year l04u.^(). when most C;.i;s h.id left the 
service with war rel.^ed benefits, this figure had. risen to J.6^*>.02l." 
.Tliese rapidly accelerating vnroTlments loulting from the*pc^^^- 
ponement of their higher t-ducatu)<i by service. men were further 
HK re.ise^d. .t feu years later by their '^tendency to have more children 
per tamily'ti(an was c hkraaerisUc V)f^the preceding depression years. 
Growth ui^ the economy generally' and, tiie i;ise in average nidivid- 
ual income pn»vided the adchtionaL resouaes requued to offset 
the cost of more tormal sJuH)ling *for more members of the 
family. These and other * factors m our national ' life caused an 
unprecedented nurease in tfie college-goim^ {population. By 1976. 
It IS estimated that the undergraduate enrollment Vill -|uve risen 
to K.824.0(X).* ' 
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Stnccc prcpjxaban for a a>lk2^^ uoivmity { xjsitimn 

cust^ienafxly requires tht aspumt to earn tht PhuD. <k^cr, a 
pfoccss ofserj cxtendmjc over a <kxjuk oi tsaore brvood fat^ school, 
tcidicrs were in ^»tK)iT supph from the mid iorties to the mid- 
SJXtio This. deiruxiJ for addttK^aal teachers uas cofBptxtnded by 
ne* oppttftujuties f^^r b*>iiiets 4 thr dkxtor's Jegrcf ni industry 
Mid ^vernmmt ^aua^d fir^»f by die war and later in tfie natiomi 
a>rk:ern uhicfi tuli<imed the Russ4jl:>i laumfiiug of Sfutmk in Octo- 
ter Henve. s*)n>e ryf cb>M- whu* earned ad\aiKed dei^rers 

espeujiliy m rhe ?i«^ieiKe> wht^ \vt:uId^rk>rnulK have ijoir.c Into rcath- 
ing entered -c^tiK^r ixcupations. 

k'iM tfje j uijH-^ i4 rliii. Jtjicuj»vH.a. rtu extcjitJed tjeatmeiit is 
needed o( ttic f,t^ti:'r> which i a use J tfit- revcrsaJ in tt^ past several 
>ear^ Lit -zT)pti;>ynient SituaTH>i: Jti ti>e teatbin^' / ^^*>t<««>n An 
earher dri)f. it, tfie Sirrh rute vurh ^ <imt^u.irM shniXKjgc m. the 
pc¥>I c)t yt>urh stirkin- hj^ir^rr ediujnofi, d»Naffe% ru»n and disillusion- 
menc ^nuA-i^^ }i».i..tf jvoplr wjth if'j c ha router aiui benefits, and 
lafterU iiw u^jhtanu,: ot ianijiy haJji^etN trSLltui^- from the rto- 
ntytrut rt\c»u>n aU .urnhinm urml sht:' fail ut ITS tu redixe the 

scho'jL 

The etit... f u.t dK-K- v.'jkfus ta*.rfirs on ti'*c- cu.uktov ot higher 
rduv-,^ti4 .-rj ha> J«^tcm] tr.^rr: iii.vntutu^n to iji>t.i.rutii.''^.'i. TiH;«ie wiith 
a nalKxu. lei'-utatiou fur cx.t'Uetxc ^iW a !>tvatl\ bai'kli>g i>{ 
4tia!rlicd a| j'lK,inti» Mt?t' al>lc |u fcinuT as many ^tuJaus as the>' 
iiHiJd *>r v.Hlwrd to a^AixmiHi^bte 11k- maj*>rit) or voHei^es ami 
unrvnMtiti hwuc\ef, c^j^eually Uhac wlK>se mn^ihneitfs N^ared 
■»vrr the fast t\v<,' dnadr>. b-^^^e until- \'y^*> U^^t %tixdviits, aruJ many 
ttJtitMu;^" tu ijt* A i.(uml>*'r have hjaj to rtdtue their stalfs 

and itraf ly a hundre*i hrw m fau ^;->K*d ttjeir d<J»>fS, thus further 
iiK^-rll.iu <i'fu\\it\} of tea-ihers .^ieekintr <fflp:k;ymerit. S«ud^ i^ider 
the mlt^s u| tenure the ?>entur nHw(>rr$ oi the fatuity etiH^' pt^r- 
ferred status. tiMii>e riu/it H-'.rfdy d*sadvj<uj|»ed by the ihrinka/ife 
m vtudeni et)r^'!I'n>vi*ts^ have btw the riewtormirs to tfi.,v campus.' 

Ir: viei* of f^K* "^iv^'i eviXKmic. fx>j>ubtKjMfi, arid aiti^ 

liidaval ihan^^TS aifeuui^ the etaterpnike ot hijelHi <^diHat*<jo tiv 



fCiCenr jFcaxs, prediciKms ha2ar<dciiirt. Fju.tor$ already feed, bow- 
ever, UMh as the si&e of the reset vo>r of coHe^-gt^injc youth for 
the Dcxt r^^enry ycan^, )Li3,^ty the f(,^rec^.>r that unless turw types of 
servne^j ant olfered lor a mv>fe vjined student p>pu!atjcwi, f' r- 
Umities ii>x cfltpUyTn<mf m thr profrssian will be liiniV v 
to operunrirs re^iioiiiin^ tv m tttttri'^ retirements, and sivi\ r 
<x:aipatk>r»5. 

The ^i>^>rtace oi ji>b is reureitablc bciause the prescnr avail- 
abil*ty ^tldiruwui rcvt-*:*^ v**uij o>rrtxt ^omc imig Ending 
imrructiona: dkrbtUTUt^. ' :/rA. t.ie Tea^)n fur di«:us!iifiig tbis 
cmpl^nmcivt v:rt:.UMH; ^ y^'^^: i » :tii i> that tJie adoptjoo of the 
Ope of ircuera: eJu^ati<:iii prt:'t;iam »JcM.nhed m the foregOin/f 
pa;:e< would ic^vUiic the iter vices I't murt:, not feA^er. tjcult^^ mem- 
bc;s In >iivh c^ utso uuixNiJu**! toutaii between ".rarher and stutkrit 
With fttt: Lij>LUiSK^n of pri>blenii^ vtiiuJd ret^ujrc more experiented 
f>Mdiers. if i> ; n.fx-j ri) ^.ihxrrve parenthetkaljy that if the average 
iufititfi^iaduarc sivAr t ^crc tu revrivc rte ty^H- t-^f imlivtduah^ed 
lAi^'d^rr et^Ui^f. ' ^h/f M*c evi^KieN *>f 4»tjr tin»rs recjtu.ue, fe^', if 
aiiv tavul^v rr*r-fi u >uld have ti^J to be felc:4!>ed. The Co*i- 
tem{ u .>f ,1 r y (a \ - r / a t w *j > i r se at (i< * 1 limbia ( 1 le^'e serv^ scvera 1 
hufHiiird stucit^its each year has tumi the be^irniin^ been, and 
t4id*;y. dntdctJ mto vlasK-^ vi rviX frh)re ih^ n tuenty five students 
thii> tiii;Otau' them tu lurti^jpate m the kui<f :f f^ersoru! distuitsions 
arc nmi^^sibic lu the lari;e lecture sectM>fiis so i^iimmyn in 
oriy ^ Urci: i!nner»Jties Indeed, the ii>mpkitie:ut of teacher*, esf>e- 
ciailU m the universities nhere lar^s^e classes i?ften predinxunate m 
the < Iwiientary ^t>urse>, ^(uUd luve to \^ considerably eitpatided 
under the Colurnha (4>ik^^^e tyjH:' uf Jass or^anwation, 

I fjjur/i-- suKe the kind at ^eneial educati<Jtn ft'^|V^<red to ^erve 
the needs an cnlitrhtened iU»/enf\ lapabie of ^^ uhuiii^ reason- 
aible dteitsii>n> oti tl*e pr*i>I«efns of jxrrsotul ami pubfic life re- 
quires tiasses of m*jdest si/e. it is pri>jier tu »ibsen»*e that ttie 
presctir dtsbak rue if) currKufufn r^tiirtm^n in undcrgraduatr tolle^^es 
iH d*vis+or.s at uiMversittes tlrauiauds feat!fustn*mr. Tl>e instruitii>n 
$<> abufubutiv availjiblc hiuhls sj^evuh/ed. JilvatKed levels f<>f 
the fei* stuiki)fs prepani i: for furtiwr edui^tiois m a graduate or 
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professional ^^chool. Ai^d which m fact often duplicates ♦he course 
offcimps pruvjJtJ m the larrer, could! be dfastkally redu^-jcd. The 
unit cost of lusttUi^tHm m these ^Jvaxiced courses ti'pfctaliy averages 
ru'o or three times the ct>st oi elemauary courses into xihich masses 
of student?^ arr Lvirrulied Txie \^hi;;.!e curpu*> of ^l^:T^uc^K>aal offer- 
ini:^ rtormally j^ur>iied by ireshmen jud si.)pho.mures ^bo dij not 
mrerid ro maior in the van<^i.ii dep^irrmeui davmn^ reassessment. 
Such a tcjp^rdi^ji i.u^^ht n^-t v nly c<^!i:iider tlie uppropnareness i>f 
the vartous uiiit> imtruirK ii It >houid a{Sk> <*^mpare tlie reU- 
t!vtrlv limited ipt: i rf*'f^>rrii,).n Uk- totjl msrnotiim^ . re^ 

^^»'u.ct* deviated ri> li^c ^'er.itrfjl edu^.ttiun of the -^^iukv stident bi.vly 
a-tfnpared t*- the e\; eiidsrurt-s N^r the tt^ uifi-iidiiig follow 
careers widiin the Jtuvhiru. prorcSN^ .;l ^.Jth of whv h tyj« pj- 
cssetuuJIy virniLi; ico .A waaiiuii,' j-sscssmetu or present insrrut- 
tu-ad\ }Ta.!^,c-^ and .if^proprjatc u.rricuiuri recoTt^uucruiU tould 
lead to the >ii:^!:i;ij ■ t rtrj;.her> Uim opc kind is..v.:->.c ro jiuvrher 
S^^-h .hji-;i:<^^ •'■ " K^'.i-^ it->|>^a:^.5n"ir(r\ J ii,Kr«'.i^c. r:*>t vie- 
*ie.iNe, the JcmaiM.i nt tca^i!.<'rs .iwj o/u; I w.naN\ahl\ Lnvcr the 

IUk: rcUv/fiL ; v)r fiK'Vf ■I'M r\,inon^ o^i; , oiidjtJ' >iis in the ^oh 
mar.^rr '-cs ?r f:^ u.t fh.A rhc int-scnr bvk of ^ui» am^ni:, those 
^ »/< , Ifc-jvlv r.iriicJ :iicu dcL'fci') Iun profoundly uHected 

*h<-tr uiUinuiios ro }x\orsK- m^^Jvcd in wiNtnu tiorjal inniAatHm. 
C.>n^jev|urnt , t urr.., ul.u ivi nms Ji ..e;:^fdea or disumiitenanted 
in tiw M -ficv cov-Ki i; ix- t"^pt\ttd t*> eni,:a^'e the interesr of 
>-^>uncer .::.mihcr^ r rijc ^w^>^Slo[l f^s fa.f. v^mc administrators 
have stated to fhc -hor a, duea ^n^ ^.vr to a (]ue«tKiti on this 
suhjea rh.it many i rntiiihcrs u^U\ ,irc vji^'er tu ^Mve favor- 

al' thK/Ui:fLr fo a <tik\ipiini: f the turrhulum Moreover, tJ*ev 
lieheve th.it stub rcj^ianninp ouL-.^it Xi} ivr-in with the asi^ununion 
elur ei^i^ent^'v ftisfruaioiv dcsipied lo l.iy down the fouodatu^n 
for later i.ilj/ed rramni^r for .1 -ifetime ivtupati^uj in the 
academy or one < r tin- other leaf:ied ) rok^stons. vwharoer ^>t\>er 
mepif^ may ie^'i. Jrn.jt: j; i^v Jaimcd his it, rn ,* suited to tf>e 
rimis o.i Mtfier stud^r^rs T^--J.:\ mofc are vviilim; ro j,^fee tioaf a 
*tan*' ird elef^untarv tourMi* tu yhysus. for example, eNs^enttal for 
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the* yuutli who intends, siid h^h the ability, to Kvcflnx^ a research 
physiL!>r. c:itT.u>r, ttr bictu:;i>r. may be quite unsuited ro the needs 
of JLj] A'i:radc unci-r-:radu.ire \\bo irjrend^ to beiomc a social 

^ 'rhc>>t» v\hi' ]u\c :uTi';. entered Lui]eL:v teiuhnic, or wish to 
>o. i>. ..u riarii- N ^•".Ncrrsui; some vturs jp) tfiat the non- 

m^i. »r sti..,!c!:t Jjtitrrciit :nrrodacn<.':i ro science 

which V. ouivi trii: ii^si/c the fiuu: a- and inctiiod^jlt) j i c.^r scientific 
tii%c-^tiZ.iti^A.. the ::]yUr:\ ^:^ ]t> su. Lessc^s a: id taiiurc^. the episre- 
m^.'iv'C^ .-i v..[i.jnv :rs :;^.Ji:;i:s. a.nd rn^>>t un;Mj,rtanrly rhc imjvjct 
v>r 'ciKc hr;.>!r jv wrs li hnir: ' -.uiidftjon. A gnnvjng per- 

ct i t.. c e\ c T . . : , V r , • i 1 : s m r : . : .i l' c . . J 1 ^ ■- • rse cn*i !> rd yj i \g these 
J vv .,u ^ ' . I r. t".] in i : » r u r c V .' c r i V c ri u u .• r 'j v. i .> u 1 d k c th vin . Uj^k more 
s.*^::>i:ia> ? tin- |:ir>'>:!i^ ^-ki,:] , t. /i" Icni^ wi^nditii iicd it I'jot caused 
I'-i vie\t-lt .pn:; -:<^ i.i mutui- Sir:i;!.;r ,::rfcnicnt ..^rcn reached 
\y\ rnc'snSt;-'^ : \:\nv> ;i„crnc^^ \^ilh i: ;tr« -Jiu t', ; ^ v. hjtscs hi tiic 

airrf tvi V v, 'ljIo it. 'cjsc 4 these ^..wrivcrts v.c:e UkvCptcd 

.\ >eM'^-.j !ii;>.'.-r!.c-;*t:'-:'i ;rc\vii!c'vi .s(ifTU* x^^'ma and to a 

decree 1. V ':!r:f,L.c-'. twj^\ fiu'^iirij rhe kuid 4.>f ui^rrci. ti^.in rccjuiTed 
ioi ii\c !v. .ir:..,i;tT ^n.jcnt uhii.ii. :t ^wrrt-vtcd. v.uuid Icjd f( an 
cx'pafisioti ;.jthc:' il.Mi a vhrtiikjjc ut si.in^. in rcxcnt year^, in 
■■•.^'rne '.'i: the n ersi- .4 r tended hv Tue;.:. tir thirty tiiousaf ^ 
>r;..J(' e:einer;r„;r\ cl.: .'^ have rre'..]wentlv h-een attended hy Ancral 
hia;drt J sf.i'efj- '['h< i\j^e < : sriiTu. httiti;: inreiieaual ^ivt- aj.:d 
take hcruee:( .i n..J:er a^,d students of varying dii;K:t^ abiltt\' 
and pre\;. ;iN ec:.i'..itit=ii v. .is accwrdjf 'giy rcduvcd to a privatjonil 
niinififiifTi I ve:i u/jere tlic ditiercnccs m th<' objectives httween 
^•eticral i.:nd/,'i ^ r,idr.j1c vt>urses tot rionnun^i^ -.ind oihcr instruction 
to: lutM-e Npeua'fvts \^as reu ^'nt/ech it has Ix-en ci>ntcnJei.i that 
ixyjrit.i! ,. v-> in tiie win^'Vis disciplines LitjC^eiy .^.Ttc-nded by 

nonma^^rs ? * ' co:nve!\ lai.irht in large groups The author 

. av. .ire fhc varifj,,^ resean h s rhv re>.:iiits of wr.jch show jo 
advant.^ :c" m tiie ^;n<i'i <i.a^>. It in his oj^n^on, h<;ice ^r that the 
e\ aluat. ! ..: L^^rit men** fj^il to ntcawifc SfHne of theme"! jmportarit 
mteUe^tu .! outc^uvjcs of "tvwre individaah/eil tnstrvKtion. 
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If cLiss 5t?:uvturrs were dunked aii< the mcthodulogy of teeth- 
ing so alfced as to put all gcner.Aj l^gi:mliii:, courses in chdr:r ur 
a feathrr prepared ^^mc^uaUv tu take advantai:e ot zt>tr eA;. atu 
benefits made p^issihie by d,i>str> Ijir.tcrd to fv.,airy or r%vei!>\v nw 
studejits the cjuaiity i.f u.'^Jcr^ra Juate educativ^n would tiiirniticantly 
ri>e Mudents' tJitclk%tuai skills other than those Jiivuived in the 
sheer .i.^uisitioji and revaii ut faas trnild L>e ^uitivatcd. The 
<:.:tT>aci:> f\.r i^riti^ai thr;ikjn^: and the hjhn of rebtmc a given 
boiiy of taa or rheurv u rhe larger u)rpu^ ni krK)wied^ce as well 
aj» U) related hfe Mtu.^rn-js "Aould Ix- euharued The!>e larrer iroaU 
must be Lentral lu .nn .^dr^n:are rT,>i:rarn wf -enerai education 
fhut 3.S to av»ad tiie ]u^rineJ < h irjc >u{<-rru laiitv common 
amont; c.T:rK> of .he earlier c-rTiir*> 

Majiv in>riruth>5i> .ijc fiou o\crstaitcd ily in terms of the 
presently invcrrcd sfii:^- the riluivc jmpoft..M.e ^ r varums ry}->es 
and !evel> ot ii-'^ttuaurr- llin ■ estabiishcd r:v-ihers of ^hc pro- 
Jess:, vvh.. .^-.o i.jf (he cjo.t'i^^v r^f underpraduate 
ediuarii.M .ukI a v . .'n-.*>Mun.ire re^Mrd tv^r Jcdkated und able 
youn-e. sJinLif^ v.ili Kf nv.vcd rb .M^chhii.v to desun more 
suitable ^ctm-r.i! ediuariini rn^:. in rsi-n ty^ ically .ivailab^- m which 
more not icucr rcMviR-j^ ....uld ht- needed Th.it a . Niirnifiiant 
number seem ^> hj\t hr. unu jvNjre uf these y.^rtuuitics and 
respnjsibdUjeN -n.vuJt-s ..Jdituuial hope t.t.u tht. rruirk-s. ulort to 
reJorm under^ .idu.ni !f s(-.e:.i! d<-jdcs Ji:o may nuw 
sui eed- 

^^•../^'■//^ .is w.iN uinm.kd e-ir!3cr. tlje atnti^ics and rhe acnvjties 
ot ^t.^ m.iv \Kell phiv a iv.ie dcM>ive role m the reumst ruction 
of the omUv ; .urn.uhiin r jn thev did in rhe h^rties and Jifties. 
A number .>t studus bv re/n^fable invc^n^'afors suj ^^rf the casual 
otT^ri-arioii tiiat students have in the p.r ' decade become c: ^cal i^f 
the cha(.i ..nuiiry oj aujch of the in!»truitii>n provided at 

the undeti^rauuare L .e! 1 ntortu iateiy tlien- eHorS jt refoim in tlie 
iixtie5 were h.i^^trated '^^^ tr,o ty^^^ or smdeiit attji>n. First, the 
aitivmes o> well jntentioneu youfh w.tre v^^nfused m tlie puhlu 
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niinJ vvi'h the rcprchcri^^J"'*'*-* *Jisruptioiis uf ^ome of tiicir lil-^cuideJ 
tLoMnatsr-^ Mium' t-rturts ot tht^uuhrfiil and well behaved 

yotitij >ccki;rj t,, v.ii:>^ 'he .Kademiv t-srahij^hmctit tt> turn it> 
»i.ttt*nti4 >n if^^ni xuv (r;ni>n^!'»MOr. ui kiM. icJi.-e to the broader re- 
^p-ons'hihrv ^'t j-rcj jrii\'-' v»)i..fi.^ jx-o|''lf to liL-Jcrstand unJ t^' dtal 
^wri'. the iirirciit i-roMfni^ livtuj ix-....imc- '.ojifus^'d in the i .ihhc 
nriuu: with w'k- V3;>!c'nt .i^ts t^t j ieu i>coj^'r were 

. • -riitvl \^ itii s-^i -v. i^ii a^ rht- m Victruiiri, ra(.tal 

iJit-q«:Ujc>- -I'i ' tilt- r^L-.:'2'nciir r^,^.. ;>mm. 

f^t-:.:.irJlt-sN i If f*j- ::n * the Kirter < .uincs rhc means of 
t\it\r J ' - • "^^^'^ if: .-.K^ ij^"^ ' J N» >v 1 ■ • ■ i Ji .m L'c u c re » i ret ; ' » K* ver)' 
.ujruheM^ ^ "^ . t. !*^'' ni.Kic - 'J re.iM 'tublc J.>cLiSsion. *]*he 
r.i'iv/iial N'-i^i^i-'ii if st.v:.i! rr-./olrirts 'l^l^Ki^ tlie s: itclkxtuai a)m- 
n'Ui:;:rv '."^ a> h .nu*'.! •iiraL:e v^ •i'' 'J' rvtaiiy ataJemiL a)m- 

?nkj!;'je> '-'^i' ,t vi I^*^'-' « J \ }t!e> <>' ■n«^'^<-' tliou^b: les> stuJeMts 
wfaui 'rttcv. w.,i. rlic .ct; :^t^ / ireevlojn oi <)pinhin aiid 
■ ''■^:,.f,.r - , ■+ .k'?3V..vr.i:j. sf^u'l action were 

'e;:-<;tt ^- ''J'it. r:;ti;-^ ' ■ '■.! ^.r .jt k'.i^r v iiMc r^i<'^ ! i'V their 

|j. tj.:^ ft:; K ; '.c;. r..J.,\ uj pressum lre<\lf>!n uf 

vj xwh X i^-'^'-^n : . : r.iT. trshij s hj^ hecn ur, j>o^<.^] on some 
■ .tm-Hi-.f^ i'''*^:;:: Ifi'-:-'^^ v. ho l>v [^h\sKal at.ts. b\ shoutini^, 
^'V refuel J ; V; r ri , 1 ; t^nit-iiai hsmoo, viol.iic the i. ery 

pnii-. ■ '^'hj, <''^'f<-^- -U-rs ..ij j . j.i<..iH^ t reedom rnust rest 

'tc'.x . .! rj-,i;. -i^.^f: .-f ^fiu^fM^s h.^^ bt; orne more 

nucreNfcvi '-''^ -i:; rjie j^nju.s teartiuiL: i:i aji ordcrh resuUi- 
tit,; -if j* hiern^ -'^ fn.tkn.r rdui. .itioii nv>re rele^.^^t tlie 

}Me-.M?i,- i"*''-'<'^- rhc ^ '^rhei .iiiucf tions rele'- nue often 

shjll.iu .i'l^l ,,r< «.} -^'t iHiiMttefit demand f- ' the inMaP 

t.uievut^s ^. 'uri. i;' , ^ n/[>k'rfi'>. s^^n o< uhuh Inive ^-erpkAed ihc 
be^^ inioi" • tt- ♦ufit'^ ^lau* •-tn .lUered I .rrtrs of aPfrikr<iJi 
ijke those K'bfevi fiif ^euiih h^r ^recdoi juNtu \ aiul the 

djemts ^^lni.^l. that uere hnj>iied aside in favi>r immed'.- 
atcaitit^no; >'K,ji ,-,M^e> tiou thoui^htf uHv t^onsidere^J l-pKh- 
nukini: .:^bieAenKi:r*. isi-^' M-'j^nj (.jrtJ. afid the Ai.ierujr* [Hilrlual 
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rhilos.;phi« .,f the late tigthtx- rl, .entury. ^^iu■± nere ^Med by 
ra.Jicjl aaiv.sfs as not fdr^-.^t m rhe.r own l.vc-s .nj ,n faa 
obstructive oi tbc-r pru|..,..-J s..,,al reforms, are n.nv v.^hously 
aiulyzed These ^^rj:-. arritudes and aaivitiei, destmtive .,f free'- 
uom of tea.h.n-: aroust-J rhe opp,suu,„ .;f fi public and 

■n the end the opprohr-um wf the a.adema establishment [ nfor- 
runjteJy. the- the p.,htu.d aa.v.t.es of some students Ix^ame con- 
fused w:th reforms o{ e.]u..m,,r, uhuh deserved the serx . 
sideratju,, of the yrotv^.un, as -Aeli as the puhf,, cener. j 

I nfortunarelv fiie. uu ,Mve ^nd vaiui student .. r.t.osm of much 
. vacuucs u,^t:^.a<o^ relc-v,,r,- pnm..r:!v to ti.e .ntellecrual interests 
of the memi-rs ot ti;c pr, ,rc-sS<.r;ate ^^as sk.ilfullv class.hed by 
the vevcd .nte-e>ts u :th the sh<,rtsi.i:htc-d and hollo^^ an.madver- 
Mons o, the th<. j.ditiess tew 'fhc volcnt act.v.ties .of the latter 
nulhhed tn.,..- „t the- ^ol^-^ students K-ek.n.: leq,t:mate reform bv 
du.rtu., the ..■ttent,..,, and si;p|..rt of <uimis away trorn needed 
' ' •'.-:raj;:„:c ,Au. ,u.,„. Xcvc rthelcss. taihn^- 

c-.:^:..!!mei,rs ,.nj a . „tu:.rnc Jcrn.nJ amont; students for a voice 
H. tin- derernunan..;, cxf^Tienvcs fhrv u,l| have 

r --ve -o help !hem u,..;.-rst.uKi their ,,v.n personal i I'ohienis and 
■r.. iaryet MKia! issues or .,ur .i,:e ...ntinue to .,..,e ..ademu hniits 
re evj,..;,. then poiu.es The mteiests of sttidents today hkli 
'•■•■ --r s*i-o,ii u.ri. r!ir i!;,h<lerenu- <n mis^i;uided attacks of 
1.. rohe- d.-... ...eli to, the M„..es. ,,f eti..rrs f 

.It stated .-..iKr 'i,.,, ,he .ene.a c I.,, .. ,„ m. .fment oi 

^he tiw.-t.cs r..r,a-s ^ . ».„!>ue^ Ti,.>, s.,aen,c-nr ,s ... J „„lv 

v^'K-n ,r ,s .ip.j :;c..! .,, ^,„,,..,.^ ^^^j,^.^.^.^ 

'-'^ ' ■■^•■'^ K;..|,wrJ. u,n,prc-hc.,,,ve pro. -ams ,p 

^^7-'= ^^^-^ rHM,^.His ,;:.r,«, „!.J |-,, 

.i:r.h..olv .!,.,:nte,,.:v , I,,., rln,, v.^,hr^, : . ,,f , 

orpuv u! ..;rx., „ ,..,,.,,,1 ^^^^^^^ 

V'lyv ,:,,ra>;t,:.<,. , -d M„dents to pu.-.u,: i,,. |,„,,t'er 

Jonnnatcs th. uiJe, ..h... , ,rrHua„n Vet. U for no .,,the.' 



rnc Miinv U'if 'f the* ouircnt jnJ 
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methodolOmoi <>t the various disciplines s^jinc such courses have 
been preserved l".- achieve thr, hr.jad goal, hv)Nve\'er, faculties have 
widely re-establish, the earlier dismburion system under which 
each !>tude!it :^ revruired to ele^t a -iven numl>er i)( hours of in- 
srruajun m ea-.h of the aujor divisio )s «>f mi)dern know ieJi:e — the - 
naturJ; Sviemo. the soa.ii svreth ^ .nul the humanities. 

St>m.e of the mu!>t raJKaily iinii>v.iti\ e institutions, howe\'er, have 
^yMini: cirinj^lerely x^av rri;rT'. the earhcr ^orucpr tlut a Ixxl) of 
-eneral kn.;v.!co:-c .u.J .i Jir.nMvrive set of mteiiectua! method- 
oii>meS existed ift the scvc:..: sub)ea -nutter area> which all edu- 
i,fed j;erM.i)> yn.i-hx to a:prehend ai;J he able to u!;e in livin- 

t-iii!^ijteneJ hre In ^tic siul: lur^uuiium. for example, where 
th^ ludiMiiujlwMUHi nt eJiRaruv;..^i p>als was amfused with 
^u:tu :A.ir iue:;Ne, .u.idemu .redit hj> been ^;iven inr a wide variety 

uoiinrrm.il wperic-f. . Muh as the observations ,n..de on youni;. 
children dv.nu^ : jhv-sM;;My aLtisities/ Vi'li.::. ^jk studen: at this • 

hl^ dei;rvv. ^ phevi "^.^-t (.Limned ^fu!>i:. " It is iiiflKult to 
^ee htiv IV '^'^ -itniw^phere ihc educatn^nal Luncept 

i)\ r!epar.*riwti v.^: the , i - -rnmori 'c>p->nMhr!aies i^( hie m a I'ee, 
^^eu'u"vvriisi.;' SL.vietv t<uuJ b.t\e .uu inllueifa* • >n the cvnitent of 
l:^s-.xuLU<n^ ihe lif./ stvle .^i the amjuiv FDrtuiutdy, this e\- 
;*-netice -t' pvuj.i- t re-.: tlic house nf teamini/ is p..:.S!nt:. 

The A'^iUMiii th.a t. .le is ^< body oi ract and theory 

tiJisjM.^:-.-: 5e m tin thoui:htful u^nduo, of j'ubhL aiu;l private life 
IS ,1111, 'u: N-pp' -' ..in.>!K: ^tudciits and fa^uhics. aifhou^h ^nany 
students \t I i! ':eie.? id. ,i ■ -i a o>mmoii intell' ?ual experience 

^,11 >'rt ' phiir- phiwii :?.-SidLie remanis.tnmi ti;e dedicated 
e» .'.it^ i^t rhosL- 'Ail;. en\; loned and v^»^^• '-te^l ^be pro^^ranl^ * t 
Lt-neral edu.ati./:; in tiir earlie: Jewries oi tUi^ century. Many 
.:i?erdisoiMjn.irv ..unst-. aiami.! acrt^s tl^e h^alulanes id several 
♦ ielas per^jste^i or bcrn reanimated Vc3tiL:es rrw. Great 

H<H'.k^ rroLr.ri^ de.-- r^d binder the leadersh.p cd' Robert M. 
H^;tihn:\ y tf • i n:v: si;v ot ( r-icam^ stilt rerna-n not only there 
i*ut at orher .o:^.: ,;^ t. M. leovcr. even ui tauilhcs where a re^.^!iired - 
common ..^rc oi -r..neral studies docs n<»t exsit. as for example 



. ... so 
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it Kenyon Cuilege. instructional- units embrauni; the suoject matter 
of more than a >.n_i;le discipline tont.nuc to have their vi^-orous 
rroponents jnJ are chc.sci by studcnt.s under an elective system. 
One of the mw^r ditfiLult practical problems fac.ni,' rhose uho 
believe tha: ri.erc is a arta.n U>cv ut -.'nu-.v ledc'e vvhich ail en- 
lightened ut....-.r,s must pos>cs> 1. that . i cng:i,^:m.J t],e thought and 
the enc-ri;:.--. r .tL;dc-:!rs in the- des.-nini,' .,t such an in- 

<liSfxrn>..W.- p.- -'gram o{ .-cnerai cJu. .,rioii. ti.us aisunn.i: their suh- 
>c.:Licnt si;_pp rt 

Gk<.,.. |M|K!-1 iX ill; FH()riS.,I(JN 

; '.-s t.':i.cr:!cd riic m(;st eiic-uragini,' indi- 
>.at],,i: i,i a rcvrvoi :ii!t rrsr in cciifr., c^Hii ati. -n amwne memlx-rs 
"f rhc pr,.!c.. .,:.pc-.,r. m riic ;,tt.t,,Jc. ^^r rj,,- natural sucntists. 

'i-'-'t rh.HH.- and *;;rt:cs many vck-;: 

^ ' I i:''^-!---- tlic cU'-Tts ot }iai-vard\ proM 

■ ■ ■ ^ ' :;,;;;s.r;: ., Jotiji-uishcvi s. a-ii;;^f, in csiab- 

I'^h.n... v.s .,; ^r;ij. n. J ..vvc the „r,.-,J. of the average 

c-du.ated ,:r:.rii invdv-J f.-r .: icnlU.v uireer. N'cvcrthelesS. 

devclupc-J . vciarJun,: >'.-.e,.;i .uvnw.:. d.<..ip:.,u-> .such aS phvsus-> 
«.l.c-m>^tr;. |,.:,.,,. _ >v-.m.,. ; n, aiiv .Vadln;^' d>r " 

student ;r..n: .r.e n,,.r e.Vr u-nf..r> taa> fc, the advan.ed lev. -Is of 
tiieureru.,! ,c.h .,1, uti,.. . a miu-Jc -U„c.r s ...t: ... Jicmis-,.. these 
pr .lessors Jc-mc: ,vd -...ax . c^huh n.tct related the suhjia ' mattet 
and tiie investiiMfae .... tu 'tirs ... ;u. , rn,,;c disu-lnies. 

.M.iiiV m-...r v.i,-,,n..- rhai. in the •■MOs ..re. .onvnuc-.l 

;-.ir a .-ener.,; . u; ,K,,J,,,| u ith /.^///. >...t .fi; 

••• ■• "t--<ht n-.r!*nsn:a,rlv c-.s. L Jed f.-om 

the d. ma:.. 1 h.s aJc. ,,„, ,-;.nun ot die prwp..r 

purp<,>es ,rr n-Mai.i! ,,i u-.u.v. and in ..hs, ,pln,<. a.s -.u.-'!, 

provkkis tanciMr evidci:.c- the ,ci..sMnL- ^..;;.frn in the .uadem-.' 
o-.minunu> .Sv,.ur -he- i::trrrdat,.'.n>i:<p ,,f iainiaiMStu -oafs of 
l.idKT ediKation ■.itj-. rh:,,c o! rijc s.ui -liu and other d,„.:nhnes. 
''Wr- ,,| the in.,s( '/i..,.:i:(,j...5.v u.-.nved M:,i\onv„H nidv Jcscnhed 
pro-ram- .ieahn.c u uh rife mtcTrei Ui- „, ships betvv eet. V. , hn,,!. .-v 
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jii:d human values has been. de\elopcd by several members of the 
tJLCuln of entrineerinc at Staniurc rniversit}*, a brief description 
ot vihich will' be found in Chapter Vli. Viewini: this o%ersteppinj; 
of intelleLTual K.)rdcrs one tun prediet that some of the raost 
dramatK and truitful devcK)pments in hi^^her education wiil soon 
emer:^c fn»ni collaU-ratiDn between SLicnli^ts UHKerned with the 
human u>nset:jaeiKes x)t their Wi)rk uijvi humanistK scholars in- 
tere>rfj in the aikienr i.]uestu)ii> ut :hc ultimate meaninu of life, 
hi ba this rvjx '-i inrclleaLijl mivcL:en.itH:n has already begun. 

Tin Ki)li S'^^ST'vls 

FviJen.eN oi s^xiitists' tharr j' .aii' !o l^^ii tsrinuii^ the edu;^ 
tation ii{ rhv i:a:crd] publa vvttii '< >j t\t tt> tH*c nuMning <'t science 
of It:, inv MvT ;a rrh ret •::>^K»^^y nr; lite iienerally appear 

u^.^eJ^' trevjutiuv m tlu prok-ssh^iiai hter.uure .;nd in less 
tCLhniLal >rarerncnts adJrcsscti the publu at lari-e Barry 
( AiTnmwiier. Nt . cKanij^le. .m eminent hiolu^tst rcifam.: the vicw 
that tlie nK"hv>ds mwI s.fb*»Mn».e i>t science- are so esoteru that the 
average Liti/r-r; . .iiinJf nitru^ted with the r(-S[M)nMb Jity of making 
densii'iis . ;i j u p ; V iiivt^lvin^ st leiKV >ay^:' 

I\, i ,f !■;. ^> \ . iniriir.xMtU .Kui *r{ii rp.ifL' m ticin^M r.io', the 

T** r.ilk .lin-ur si;{h rhi^h^v •.tfs;,i raptj traii^st. he ./uist knww .-iN^ut 
sn-j<v- l\i '.ilk ^''^'t.:? riu N'.J. .ir IVm l^.ui Trt.a), In nia^t knoA dhaui 
stn-ntJiiiV; .i-!;.! ttM^it i »nui iSMic for slw.p^c. ht* 

lin>t kra^u iho;a thv r:i:y\;'. ! i>ul ini^^T .if i,uk this UIkIcT- 

sMr.vi:: I'ru rMi'r*. ^ts th.it j;;^*! r<> t.ikc the i^ontml 

<*r pohL'vs tr.'jn tiK |- !. .in.! to ^jHci.ilistN txj'trts whi» 

nn.iwsi.ni/ t<.(.h!u..l 1 ..v k^u:r< t>t suih :iUK.icrn j-rohkms. 

I ,(.jt.«v '^'^'t it.is ;i :h.it It i'. .ifaitii JTitKf.iT.. A st-tond 

rt.is.n !s ifi.: 'h- ^ 1 iau: ■/ luM <. . \i ih. puhh< is unintnrnKil on 
v,.,[i,s„^; ,;i,it?:r is "Jil; hci.iM 'stutiMs?. h.ixf.- r><'t ifiltillt.-! fluar ohh- 
he 'A'hui AJiuvd 'AMh utlum.i! int ^ nn.tf ion. Uk- 



N'sni ... i:tists tjkr rf'^ posst;. that '.hi rr o** rtl.tt '< Mishrr law can 
<,,tu)< m:A .ov<(.t\ Tfr . ;>lht^c' EiMi '^cJ'.Mti ovists ni iii.J ot' i/sth, as 

.... 
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^,,^..ver. r:.>,n,n.„er .„.n..a.b!v h,:n.elf.uuh du,,se v..,o 



in:; 



^'^"^ '^'^"^ Jn.atirs uuW,^ Tr knows 

^^^^ ^ J... ^ ^ ^Ji T.Jlf^ u,,r^,. i i^^^^^ ^^^^^^j^ 

Jliri s,. rn:;Jj ?|. ..J"' ' z'''!'"'?^ v.r';U>.,J-^ jfi- • r.K'k ^xouM hurt 

dear. -JIk- h-' ' ' ''''' ''"'^^^ ^Hii:hN,r wjs 

.vol,..; ...^ ^ : -'^^^^^ i-'^- 

nolo^v ..-..1 * " = ^•'^'Hv .U: I tech- 

' 'iL i 1 . ^ ■ 

-.i.nou! . ' r ' 



- -'-^'^-^ -'h.:: used. 



fvcni:,Ki. . . ' ■ '"'^'^-^ /n,.,h rf/ 

Tr-Kv. , r ^ " " ^ ■ -'''^v r.^ Han 
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rublK was oJu.at,.-n bv ihc >u.n..s,s of the- cvmmun.ty. After a!!. .. was 
ih^ s.ic:.t.sts who nrs: knew ho%s to sixll srronfum m 
N. -.uiv.K.T.^ of . rt.iv.l or u mur. ell.a.ve .cc\cral education 
..uia . m.... p.r,-a...vc ..p p-K.t th.m that ot Professor 

J. ...... Psol^i .MrcTn.:nuL.il!v re-, .ned bioloi^ist, vontends that 

sucnn:.. c.nnor cun:r.l or nLHU^c'rhe results oi. rhm xv<.rk. 

l\i Kt^^v--// .-i^c.^^c^ he s.iys: 

. , _ i,Ti\:uo :nio Min.u order 

p,:, ... po::;..;k..l.^.nu :1k ..t. .uu.:-:^s unt.l recent 

• !>.:..:sc s.k.-.:k .ui.u... .1 mrrc.iuc.dy svuhuut con- 

now .WercL :n t.. ...v On. d... the .vMem.u. produa.oa 
so..liv nK.unn.r.; d..o^.r.v .rs; • ■ -1^-^^ - ^^^^^ ^ '"^•^>^'"*^^^ '^^^ " 
has ^.o^^ --coiu... >i rcihiv-. o.i..r 

' , , J, r-. ,MnLJ>..:s tor Mxicty to .illow st.cnt.sts 

. -to man.!-, tht o-ii-. .mu.k.- ;li'.:t ^vo;k ' ^ 
V. These .t.acn,c-Kt> . t c.runcr. s.l.-i.rs wuh a dccp-se.tted -soVral 

• ..nv.c-iKC otidtt t>, .(.nv,r,..c- ai. .dttc.uors that .f nonsue.Uisrs are 

.,!.v a dc.is.vc i .>r. ,n dcter,tt:.u.-,u ^^huh sucnftK aa.v„,es are 
„ bc'suppurtcd ,.ui l.-v. thc.r r.-.tdts are u, he used by rnankmd 
the ^..t.^^ ut,.c:, tttu.t know.wha, .,oe,.e really .s and does, and 
wh.t a.-e'rhe probable-.t not .ertan, htu,>.w. . -..tseqtie.ues of Us d.v 
c.verto at„i relafd te. hnoh>u.:al applualn^MS. Tlu.e a.,d ■hundreds 
..f.opmioo. .^;.thcr thouduft.1 pervC;s a^ ^^ei: as expre< -u.n.-of 
utKCrtatt.tv .nv,u^ ix.->.,«le ue.teraliy .ho. ■ rhc nat.u.e.at.d p.r- 
■ po^- of'hutnau c-N.ste.ue reveal the tu-eJ to re-cxamt.te the put 
rk,ses a„d praa..es -lu.at.o,, to deode whether as prcsetitly 

• coust-.tuted .f . cv.upped to prepare th.s and <.u.eed..C .enera- 
t.,ns to deal uni..*th..- b problems of Uiv aud to enhance the 
^ellbe.nc ■ t the vvo.al .. .-.T'^J'v muitiply".g itihnh.tants 

- .\nvonc who >lures the^e doubts mti^: a.ure'e i.at .t .s a matter 
" "ot the-.ttno.t t.rt;e.av to reaatvate "a- dormant .nfcrcst tn KCKral 
■ oiu.at.on. H. ho.ev a seco.id ma,or elfort to th.^_ end is to 
• , .,s,Kcced ...ttd tir-rntly r.eeded reforn.s part.u:'ariy m fuocrgraduate 

..-Hi'-- 
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eiliicatioi: arc to be a.chicveJ. an entirely new approach must- he niade 
to the reriri:ain/jti« .rj of the cuVriLuliun. the content of instruction, 
the methodr !oi:v ur tcu'.hniL:. .md the eva I nation of results/ It bears 
rejXMtni^ th.i^ the earher errurts to constriut a defensible ijciieral 
education .be L:..n -AJth speLiaitst^ ^ italoL'uinL' the types of lsnow]cdi;e 
and the varu':.> inrellt'<.ru.ii >kil!N educated person ou^^hfto iuivc 
au]Uired. To a ^ < •iisiJerable e\tcn: the t.irize units-^of iiiStrucl^ion 
HI the form I't genera! c«>Lirses tvere CvuistUKted <jf ^mall ;'ieces 
t.ict and the«^r". lev ted r rui7i ! elated di.s^. i[Mif k-n. iu\ause of 
the ^ijap> bei\.eei! ■ . e^iah/cd >[^lieres oi sth<jLirshjp tiK-se bodies 
ol kiK. uledce were < nly suj erlKiallv related ui the typical courses 
ui ti:e se\era{ d:^v^pl^Iles. \ 

h \v.;s ..SNsuined rha,^ Il.:^e l'.:;^^ uwu!d be Josed by bringuii; 
\arii -us iinii > ut kiji ^v.kv/ uit« j inc-aninuful interreIation>hjps so 
that iearnniL' 'Aou^d ac.iui rr made i^e:ti:]eiir loathe comj^lex human 
pri.>b]ernr. tiiat were 'U^t v • terrpjn* lus with the disv.rete analytjcal 
U>uridar;e> of the ^J!■.ii.^rlx i ■ r^esri L.'.r^ ■;■ This -retiniun of di\'orced 
:ait .t; : riie^'ry /e:^ieirab.;. ^eij.^u t - ijrn.\i e\eu ui ihc^^nunds of 
.th'.'^e \MiO taught r<' >av [Mtlnu:; ^'i fhu>e uho i'Mrned. It should 
ha\. I><.fn t'bs;('Li> e\c!i u> rhe :;u:;iit)ated tii.it iner'f. ' asseniblint,* a 
tew \\eeK> -of uiNtr Uv. tjwi <ui s..- ''>l'\", pohtKad Stience, .oid psv- 
i.holu. . r.ai'jfit In ^;c■ .ah^r> hi .>i!c >>f these tieUis who f orthnt^ntlv 
ajnurtevi the: iC-.M'.M::.e of t!ie *'ih.ei tw.* wtiuid not result in 
students' itMrninc iirrc:. ::. ^■ rhc cienjent^ tn u'l* »der^ sc ho! irsliip. 
n^T aiid -^t.-^ i: intt ' U ' T la ! e\eruses brii!., the resultin^i; 

tracniLi.T^ 't k.'^ ''.-'e > Ixm: >:i f;^' .('fnplex pfMl^lems ol life 
uhuh iic\i'\ ■> ' '■..;;;i't<' lb'.- '.i^ ..ae;:vjiies of aiademic . 

Sj^tv i.iii;Mri<i!: 

/V i^wiwvw <'t rhv s.;:jdr:h ■l^ >.f h'e m awide/u:. ^r^rn uni- 
ties, Ml tise M.i ri am. ; and nr rhe uuild^at l-.i^Lie M.\ea{.s 
the [;eevi t^>r baMv edui .LfuMi.d iclyntr If, as rno>-t thouLrlitful 
<.iti/ei!s i..airir,:'. i. oc'irse. evliiiiiion c! tfie r::^/-; J :fj,/ is the one 
stKial mstiiut. 'vs:i: ...t;. :-!( I .!u: htaii.m beiuL's tO deal c-ltec- 
Ovei\ V. uh 'I:; , C M .. villi: ;a"Mcn>s t<t the dav\ the:! the i^noruv , 
itern **n 'he agenda . * t?}e pn^iession nv- t l^e tlie de\cli^^nient i)i 
a Udler. ni^ :c K'ic\..4if !.:enei.d e^luuition {or all <Mir [^eojMe l"du 



catorsi cannot alone^ nor should the>' attempt to, reshape the values 
ii?d fhe conditions of life in our socierv. They cannot, however, 
mrrsily refrain from re-examining the effectiveness of present 
educatiujui practices and determininij; what chan.qes need to be 
made, to tjiiote Whitehead to rc^t<.)re tjrder and reverence to our 
culture. * 
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V. A FUNCTION FOR GRADUATE 

SCHOOLS 



One CKl the disi^iktm^ w^ns oi ous time is jun mcrtutsin^ 
alkaitioa, bdc of coaBnuiucjtioo, Lade of rjf^x>rt jmon^ 
pcsoplr. The onpcfsocuiiri of oui lir^ univcrskic^ is mdl 
kncMft'o. Dt^cfcisc ''csiikmiiil arrin^^caaetits and other ixuna- 
gtttMi schemes mjy iieip. but aathmg, could have as much 
impact on our coikjpt: cus^Hises as a taai% rcalJj ajdcerm^ 
abottf the pcrsonaJ Ines of students and the «>le hi^^her 
cdacMMm m their de^elopmesu. And here, a^^mi. me need 
a di^eftst breed of fjcaky, a faaiky who are in tuae *ith 
the younger ^^emratAoa. — E. Akkn Dunham 

The decline of liberal education in this country coexterKb almost 
exactly mith the rise of the ^aduate school, and this relationship 
also determines horn' dtftculr it will be to establish a suitable ^-eneral 
ecfaicabon m the underj^raduate colle;^. A review of the ascendency 
of the j;raduate school will show unmistakibiy that this broAch 
of higher ediication has had a direct, profourui amd. v^ji balance, 
a detrimental efl^ett oo the colleges, the institutions established by 
^iety to provide liberal educaton for ail studenir^ repirdless of 
thetr intelleituat interests or v^xational jt,H>als. It will also shtm' 
that during the eicpanston of graduate education the colle^^ be^an 
to surrender their imdependeme. Gradually the collei^-es relinquished 
the mission which iiH centuries in British and later in American 
hifiiet educatum had been their heritage ai>d their /grandeur, to 
wit. the functi^m of instructing y<ning people in the Western 
Fun^pciin mtellectua! and spirifiul traditicMn. Such a «e%iew will 
also reveal that with the rise of the graduate scb<x>l liberal edmatioii 
became ortetited timard ne» goals alien to its ruture 

Tnder the ^wadm^ inHluetKe of graduate education, the liberal 
arts colleges shifted their emphasis from troching to research; from 
general educatKvi to specialized instruitKxi; Ir^im learning cotKeriked 
witb the key idea* of ^'estern culture tii instructM>n conip>sed of 
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the bxest faiidino in c:\ef lutrrovwcr ;ircrai of schuLirly investtgation: 
from cbe coocern with the cijcnpletc dcrvelopment <^f mind and 
character whkh Miiton believed fitted **a imn to perform justly, 
skillfuliy, and mapianiniAXisly all the offices, both private aiid 
public, of f«ace and war * to the cukivation of the professuxul 
ddlls and the restricted sub^t nurter of the vartJjus helds of in 
tellectual endeavor — in brief, from the dissemination lu the creation 
of kiKmled«:e, 

The present ^iiortcomings of liberal arts collei:es. for many 
of which they- are not culpable, caiu*ot be corrected until some 
of the foregoing dcieJopements are reversed. Such a reteisal <xii:ht 
to bcj;in with a restatement of the historical fact that the very 
educatkmai leaders wh*> were responsible for the establishment 
of the earliest graduate msritutuMis retogni?ed that sh<r f^urposty 
of aJtameJ gfaJuMt study and tho>t of miJergruJuaie lih^rul 
eJucaiJon utre iHiompuuhlt miJ to somt J^grtti mutuuliy 
Jetrimental. 

The builders of the Ameraan university foresaw thai makini: 
research and the trainini: of scholars a central activity tn the enterprise 
of higher education viijulj do what it has now actually done, that 
is, confuse the purposes 4)f the colleges and misdirect their efforts. 
As these piotieers foresaw. tJie supremacy of graduate educatKMi 
with its emphasis on research and the transmission of speciah/^ 
luKm ledge has transformed the gculs and distorted the programs 
of the American academic community. The mA)res. the administrative 
organization, the regards 4)f academiv life, the ver> tissue of the 
academic organism, have been so altered that liberal art^ colleges 
have ceased to have a distinctive existetKe or mission VCOrse. even 
if tbe}^ chose to d** so. they are no longer free to determine the 
policies gv>veriiing rfie education ot thetr own students 

\ 

THI Sl I'AR Al WiN <il CiRAOt^ A U AM* I \1>I Rt4< AOt; A 1 1 I I A<\H INC 
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Leading a^.adttnk figures tlic late ninetcentlli) century. ^)re' 
seeini: the iiui>mpatihilay of graduate and undergraduate edtka- 
ti4^n. hrml> adv«xated their separation C harles NX'. I Uot, laf^r 
pjrad«>\AalIy rcspMisiKilc for plat nig the nhnlc- <»f undergraduat^ 
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^AStructiun at Harvard under the doouniiHi of the ^jraduate faaiit)% 
in the caxly period of his distinguishec' fort)*-year presidency com- 
pktdx rejected the research function i> a fvimar^' obligation of 
univeisitiesv to say nothini; of colleges of liberal arts. At the outset 
of his a dminist ration Eliot gave scant regard to graduate work. 
In his inaugural address, he firmly asserted the primacy of under- 
gnubiate teaching. On that occasion he stJLted flatly that "the prime 
busine^Ks of Anaericoji professors in this generation must be regular 
and assiduous cbssroom teaching." Even those who, unlike Eliot, 
saw the necessity of firmly establishing research in American insti- 
tutions of higher education recognized the fundamental difference 
between investigative activities and the teaching of under;;iaduates. 
Daniel Coit Gilman. for example, the first president of Johns 
Hopkins I'niversity, earnestly tried tj persuade the trustees of tfiat 
institution not to establish afi undergraduate division but, on the 
contrary, to limit its services to high quality instruction for prom- 
ising research specialists. 

Originally, Gilman's distinguished contemporaries, Charles W. 
Eliot, William Rainej- Harper at the Iniyersit)* of Chicago, and 
G. Stanley Hall at Clark Tniversit)', accepted his separation of 
undergraduate and graduate work. Like Gilman, all but Eliot, 
who already had a lusty college, objected in principle to having 
undergraduate divis s attached to the universities over which 
they presided. Nevertheless, the unremitting efforts of those who 
idealized German higher education caused research activities to be 
admitted as appropriate activities of universities. For some years, 
however, the leaders of higher education continued to consider such 
activities secondary- m imp<>rtance to undergraduate teaching. 

The GftOttiNG I>>MiNANrJh or the TNivpRsm 

The earlier characteristics of academic life failed tj survive the 
nineteenth centur>'. Within several decades there <Kc^rred one a( 
the .most , radical revolutions ever to take place in an aiKient insti- 
tution whose origins were deeply nioted in the soil of Western 
c*ulture. After the turn of the century the principal pursuits of 
faculty members in American universities were increasingly de- 



clared to be the prosecution of factum? research, the training of 
apprentices in the techniques of inve^gation, and teaching each 
succeeding generation of students the advanced knowledge needed 
to jom the corps of research scholars. In the large universities at 
least, these functions came to enjoy a priority in substantially the 
forgoing order, with the teaching of «i:dergra<fejato relegated 
to the status of Cinderelb before she met the prince. 

The liberal arts college; a handmaLl 

" The basic shift in emphasis in American higher education froni 
teaching to research which occurred in a few prestige instituticwis 
might never have become universal had it not been f6f certain 
organizational and administrative ixmovations at Harvard Uni- 
versity near the end of the nineteenth century. In the years between 
the mcKfcst begiimings of graduate instruction around the i860s 
and the year 1890, the position of graduate work in the entire 
enterprise of higher education became cotifused. 

Reversing himself completely in 1890, Eliot advanced a new 
pattern of university organization. His adc inistrative revisions in 
effect placed the control of curriculum policies and practices and 
the teaching procedures of the college in the hanck of a graduate 
faculty whose interests lay increasingly in research and in the 
closely allied activity of giving advarKed instruction. The follow- 
ing expression of the pdiilosophy underlying the reorganization of 
1890 in which Eliot emphasizes the similarity and the continuity 
of undergraduate and graduate instruction, reveals the radical 
change in his viev-s since the first years of his presidency: 

... in any panicuUr course there is absolute confusion between the 
college and university student; and i think this nKiSt he the case in all 
the univefsities here represented | Association of Ainerican Universities |. 
... I ha/j occasion to point out not lonj; aj^o that in the seminary courses, 
so called, at Harvard, one-sixth of all the ch<«ces were by underpraduates 
in Harvard C olle|?t , . . there is the ^'re^itest possible mixture of what wc 
call college men and univt^ity nrnn in all our tours4-s of instruction. . . 

In then, fihot s proposal made the graduate and the under- 

graduate professors of Harvard t>iie corporate body, l:n(iwn as the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
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Within t^o decudcs critical observers saw the profound signifi- 
cance of this reorganization for the future of college education. 
A$ the graduate faculty rose to a position of complete dominance 
at Harvard and the doctorate became the sme qj^a non of academic 
preferment. William James, one of America's most hriliiont scfaol ^ 
ars, in an article entitled "The Hi.D. Octopus," foretold the e\^ls 
that have now been visited on the colleges because of their sur- 
render to , forces foreign to their traditional purposes. In typically 
lucid language he expressed the thoughts repeated since that time 
, by many other men of vision: 

First of jIU is not our ^rowian tcndenc>- to appoint no instructors 
who arc not aiso doctors an instance of pure shim? Wiil any one pretend 
for a moment that the doaor s degree is a grantee that its possessor 
will be successful as a teacher? Notoriously his xnoral, Mxial and personal 
characteristics may utterly disqualify him for succes5i m the classroom; 
and of th^se characteristics his doctor's examination is unabltr to take any 
account whatever. ... 

The truth is that the Doctor-Monopoly In teaching, »hich is becoming 
so rooted an American custom, can show no serious grounds whatsoev'er 
reason. As it actuaily prevails and grows in vogue among 
us^ it is due to childish motiv^ exclusively^ la reality it is but a sham« 
a bauble, a dodge, whereby to decorate the catalogues of sdiools and 
colleges.- 

These crrtiiisms were no transient phenomenon, for as years 
passed, the situation greu' worse rather than better. One of 
America's most celebrated historians, James Harvey Robinson, a 
j>erson no one could .iccuse of being opposed in principle to re- 
search, in 1923 wrote a penetrating treatise on education entitlec! 
Tht Humanizing of KnouUJge. In this publication according 
to Glenn A. Reed, Robinson argued for a new kind Of college 
teacher wh«> could assist students in integrating knowledge. 

{Robinson J . . took up the tr> to humaniac rather than fragmentize 
knowledge. He insisted that a new tyrnr of teacher and scholar was 
needed mho would Interpret and fe\eal knowledge as well as extend it. 
-The fragmentation of knowledge, said Rc»hlnson. may have sened a 
significant purpose in research, hut it fomrKd a barrier to education: 
"SpeciaJization, so essential in resejrch, if, putting us on the wrong track 
tn education." Robinson belic\td that tJie humanizing of knowledge in- 
volved the process of divt-st ing it of its ai^stract and professional charatler. 
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Scparjitioo and ikpdftmtmtilizjLtion iiuy 1^- important to^rcseorrh^ ihey 
act as boTHct^to th^" diffusion of knowltj^t: 

And it can be properly added today, these barriers prevented the 
development of general education through the forties and fifties. 

College Teaching: The Professor s Extracurricular 

Acnvm' 

The^ relationship which exists . be^^v•een the graduate schools 
and the colleges is at the basis of many of the delidencies of 
contemporary und^t^radiute education. The domination of the 
graduate schools has deprived colleges of their intellectual heri^ 
tage and., of their unique teaching function. Small institurions 
which rightly have never aspired to universit)' status have been 
forced by false conceptions and misdirected professional ambitions, 
often with a sad wastage of their limited means^ to adopt practices 
in direct eonfliLt with their reasons for being. 

Under existing^4raimstanccs, it is not surprising that many 
faculty members, even in the small independent liberal arts colleges, 
now occupy themselves with so-called research activities often re- 
sulting in nothing which, by any stretch of the imagination, eould 
be called original ct>ntributions to knowledge. Moreover, the 
knowledgeable and ambitious college tracher commonly concen- 
trates his energies, not on undergraduate instruction for the run 
of college students, but' rather on the teaching of departmental 
majors and on research. These activities, he observes, lead to pro-, 
motion and, with gcxxl fortune, to employment in a larger and 
better-paying institutuMi, whkh may further reduce his under- 
graduate teaching and enhance his opjM)rtunities for research. 

Although the graduate faculties are largely resjx)nsible for the 
shortage of f^ropi^r/y prep^ireJ college teachers, that is not their 
sole adversif effect on liberal arts collegers. In a measure the grad- 
uate sehoiils deny SiKtety the services which the colleges ought to 
perform by transforming them fn>m institutions for genera! edu- 
cation into agencies for the initial vocational education of scholars. 
They produce college teachers prepared not primarily for their 
chosen of dc*stined wt>rk, but r.Jther for research activities of a 
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limited character. Through the control of the political machinery 
iu the academic community these real or ostensible research 
scholars cktermine the policies governing promotions and salaries^ 
By their arrogation of the authorit)- to define the conditions of 
professional advancement in terms of research and publication they 
divert the energies of college teachers from their proper em- 
ployments. 

More importantly, in relation to the substance of this treatise, 
they have consistwitly opposed, often with shocking success, the 
attempts of liberal arts colleges to resume the time-honored func- 
tion of providing a general education for youth regardless of their 
vocational objectives. But, most important, they have splintered 
the corporate body which once was the liberal arts college into 
small and often completely unrelated departmental units. They 
have thus transformed the unified college curriculum into an 
agglomeration of subjects typically assembled in meaningless pat- 
terns according to the whims of students or more commonly their 
departmentally loyal advisors. ^ 

Can the ftiESHNT Inadequacjes Be Corrected? 

Only drastic reforms in graduate education will permit the 
much-needed restoration of general education. Before any sub- 
stantial reconstruction can occur, the purposes of graduate educ*. 
tion must be clarified and revised. Until graduate faculties subject 
themselves to a sincere self-examination and consciously determine 
what the social conditions of the day require of them, no melio- 
ration of the present unhappy state of affairs can be expected. 
Until these bc^dies redesign their programs to achieve several 
different but equally important objectives the liberal arts colleges 
will not be able once again to fulfill their crucial functions. Nor, 
it may be added, will high-level imaginative research be as common 
as tlie national welfare requires. It is urgently necessary that the 
graduate schools recognize the increasing demand for qualified 
college teachers, especially those who must design and give an 
adequate general education for the needs of today. 

If graduate schools were to make necessary changes in their 
policies and practices, they could considerably ease a situation 
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which otherwise will severely debilitate American life. Tlie achieve- 
ment of diis desirable social objective will depenchipon the will- 
ingness of graduate schools to take the following actions: . 

1. Provide programs for intending college teachers that differ 
in certain basic respects fjom diose for other graduate students 
who ezpect to make research their primary work anJ have a 
demonstrated aptitude for and interest therein. 

2. Broaden the education of intending college teachers dirough- 
Dut the undergraduate and gi.iduate years. Since a large part of 
the instruction which faculty mtmUrs in Uberal arts colleges give 
consists of general educatior*, the training of such teachers will 
be more effective if it extends over several departments or dis- 
ciplines. 

3. Establish the meaning and character of the research require- 
ments for the doctors degree with more realism and candor than 
have characterized .past treatments of thi$> crucial subject. 

4_Rccjuife intending college teachers to attend a seminar, pre- 
' ferably. in. the last year in graduate^fcooi, to gain an under- 
standing of the whole enterprise of higher education and the place 
of thei? own work in it. Prospective teachers in connection with 
this seminar should also serve an 'apprenticeship in a college class- 
room under the supervision of an accomplished teacher in their 
field before assuming sole responsibility for instruction. 

Anyone who has done research and also taught undergraduate 
students knows that, though a fe^' persons can do both with 
equal effectiveness, the tv^o activities require different skills. In 
the first place, the former demands primarily private and the 
latter normally public application. The personality traits required 
in each, d>erefore, differ. Although some versatile human beings 
possess both to an adequate degree, these fwsons are uncommon. 
Nor docs the claim that 'good teachers are bo:n" hold true. Indi- 
vidual abilities and tastes do exist. They account for the fact that 
accomplished investigators may not succeed as teachers of under- 
graduate students. Brilliant teachers of youfh, on the contrary, 
often lack the interest or motivatioji to pursue basic research, 
and when forced to do so .to gain professional recognition, more 
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oftoi than not produce pedestrian results. The compJemente of 
kmiwledge. skills, and traits required in these two types of pro- 
fessional activities differ suflSdently to justify, indeed to necessitate 
different kinds of training. As Bamaby C Keeney, once a graduate 
dean and now president of Claremont Graduate School, sees the 
matter of preparing college teachers for their specific professional 
duties: ' - 

It is assumed by most graduate professors that they are splendid models 
of teaching arid that their example is all they need to provide their 
students- Aside from the fact diat many of them are not very good roodds, 
a model is not enough. Good teaching ^5 not done by imitating someone! 
Good teaching is done by a careful and thoughful appr<^ to a series 
of problems. Good teaching is really asking questions rather than rcdtihg 
facts. Graduate students may have had goo^ modAs of this behavior in 
conegc. but then again, they may not and their pleasant memories may 
have been, obliterated by people who teach otherwise in ^graduate schools. 
It would be well, I think, for the graduate professors to give consider- 
able attention to teaching, what it .is for, and what people ought to do to 
get better at it. I do not mean that they should teach pedagogy. I m'^ 
that dicy should tcadi their subjects with some indication that they are 
* aware that the people who are ^learning are learning because the>' are 
'going to be teaching.* 

1. Differences in graduate programs 

The facts of psychology provide cogent argument for estab- 
lishing someM^hat different educational programs for research and 
for college teaching. Only a small number of persons possess the 
imagination and the boldness to think at highly creative levels, 
certainly far fewer than the number needed in#onege teaching. 
The intellectual operations of an Einstein/ Toynbee, Bohr, Picasso, 
Oppenheimerr^rank Lloyd Wright, and Arthur Morgan differ so 
markedly in jJegree in the capacity for inventive conceptualization 
that their thinking virtually differs in kind from that of even other 
competent scholars. i$' 

Nearly a half century ago, a minority of distioguished research 
scholars in ,thj^, various disciplines saw the harmful effects on 
both research and on college teaching of the failure of the grad- 
uate schools to clarify and particularize their functions. In 'the 
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early thirties a commission of the Mathematical Association of 
America, including some' of the country's ablest mathematicians, 
examined the policies, processes, and products of graduate educa- . 
tion in matfiematics. Among odier things this commission dis- 
covered that existing Ph.D. programs produced too few productive 
scholars. After reviewing the publications of those who had 
received the doctor's degree some years prior to the investigation, 
the commission concluded: 

// it is no apparent overstatement to assert that, under present con- 
ditions, at least 80 percent of those receiving the doctorate in mathematics 
will publish no useful research beyond, their doctoral theses and closely 
associated r«sult5. The trainiiig for reasearch must therefore be justiiied- 
for most candidates, if at all, on other grounds than their contributions to 
the advancement of mathematical ' research, as that term is customarily 
understood.' 

These findings substantially duplicated those of Marcus W. 
Jernegan s study of the productivity of historians, in which he 
found that "less than 25 percent of the doctors of philosophy in 
history are" consistent producers/'* 

The primary concern here, however, is witli the impact of 
present policies and practices in the graduate schools on the educa^ 
tion of college teachers, particularily those who are destined to 
provide a suitable general education for the nonmajor student. In 
discussing the type of graduate education needed by such teachers, 
consideration of the uses to which knowledge is put in various 
types of educational programs is essential. When this is done 
three major ways of organizing and disseminating knowledge 
emerge. One concerns primarily the education of citizens generally, 
regardless of their occupations — the mass of college youth; a 
second, instruction for professional practice such as medicine or 
accounting; and a third, the research activities of scholars in the 
universities.' Although these categories overlap to a degree they 
can be profitably separated in discussing the varying functions of 
knowledge in different types of education. 

In 1926 Wilder D. Bancroft of Cornell University,' seeking a 
term to describe the knowledge in chemistry organized and com- 
municated for the benefit of. the first of the three foregoing groups, 
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emplqyed the word paudemk, Etymolo^ically, the choice was apt 
because it denotes the corpus of fact and theoj^ which all educated 
dtizens pught to possess even though . they can pretend to no 
speciaMcnowledge in a ^iven field siich as chemistry or philosophy. 
.This kind of learning has more recently been characterized by the 
concept of : ge/jeral ec/uca/im. that is. \educatioh broadly inclusive 
;in scope iind^elated to the usuaj business, of life contrasted with 
the particular knowledge and activities oP a vocation. 
. The acceptance of this classification of knowJedge^y those who 
have responsibilit)' for determining^ the purposes, structure/an^ 
content, of higher education would materially allay the wasting 
conflicts which now occur between the proponents of special and of 
general education^ and between these- concerned respectively with ^ 
undergraduate and with graduate studies. -Then the contending 
groups might agree that though all. are equally injportantV these- 
three kinds of instruction differ sufficiently to necessitate, somewhat 
, different types of professional education. Until the graduate enter- 
prise undergoes the alterations implied by this division of labor, 
' the purposes and the character of the various brarrches of our 
system of higher education will remain confused. Consequently 
their work in any one of the three will be les«^ effective than it 
could be. . J ^ , . 

2. Broader graduate education 

At present the education of college teachers, at least that part 
of it obtained in the graduate school, is not, as Milton, would 
have 'it, ''complete and generous.'* On the contrary, it is partial- 
and niggardly. Among those who choose a teaching career eaJly 
the narrowing of intellectual interests often begins in undergraduate 
days, or even in secondary school. The personal inclinations of 
students or, more commonly, the persuasions of representatives of 
their major disciplines, cause them to elect more and more instruc- 
tion from a single or related department and less and less from 
the areas of knowledge remote from their speciality. When they 
begin graduate work the selection of courses outside of their spe- 
cialty is constricted still ^u^ther. 
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The youth who becomes interested in the science of Uving things 
wiU serve as an illustration of the process of creeping intellectual 
specialization. In high school he may realize for the first time 
that the courses which excite his interest are treated in biology. 
Exploring this comprehensive^ subfect as a possible . occupational 
field,' he iearns that the biological sciences are divided into two 
major branches, zoology and botanV, and that the former attracts 
him more, than the latter. But -as he proceeds up the academic 
ladder he discovers that zoology, too, is subdivided into specialities. 
Consequently, when this prospective teacher of biology enters grad- 
uate school he 'limits his study to, say, invertebrate organisms. 
Later his interests are narrowed to bacteriology, then to the study 
of viruses. As he selects a research project for his dissertation, 
conventionally the principal requirement for the doctor's degree 
and hence for employment, this embryonic college teacher will 
probably be concerned with the behavior of a particular variety 
-of virus under a limited set of controlled circumstances. Similar 
specialization commonly occurs in the qther infinite divisions of 
modern learning. This- pyramiding of education to a narrow point 
usually results in a corresponding shrinkage of intellectual interests 
because the students and later the practitioner's time is necessarily 
restricted if he is to "keep up" in his chosen speciality. Through 
this virtually universal habit of expanding specialized offerings in 
the upper years, colleges have largely surrendered , their heritage 
of providing liberal learning. Their traditional distinctiveness, it 
must constantly be remembered, has been the offering of broad 
education. Now because they have attempted to imitate the grad- 
uate "school, they do not offer a suitably broad and basic emphasis 
even within a single field, much less in a proper program of 
general education. 

Until the studies, the research experience, and the dissertation 
are' such as to enable many more students to extend their graduate 
' experience beyond the boundaries of a single discipline, colleges 
cannot hope to obtain the kind of teachers needed to design and 
offer essential programs of general education. A mere stringing 
of the beads of unrelated courses in the natural sciences', the social 
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The adkgt iemfm, if he ts Id be oimimiowly kiformrd abmat 
the wiukA ml ug^hiMt Jrvclufmcntft m tiir ftiicnie« or the 
hmmtimM€$ whkh at the r^tUeU f^imibie fnammt ^ be pirt 

iM» cifcttbl^ ftfnuft^ ctttjcm gmefally, mtMNt cievoir hi» time 
m rc9d^f^ ami ffvieoki^ on the origtiul fMdmg$ of invesdj|^c»ci. 
Sdhotsfsti^ tn hit uac mtam knowtng his nA*feLt broi4ly, not 
mmmif, mm! hcmf^ Me ftu see the rebtidtiiiiif« aid the fMs^- 
MfhkMl KiffriAcMnce fiew btowledipr as it is ptoihiceil. 

No hess m/ttAicctml UMmna and coo^petcnce ate mfsmtd m 
moomfmmag »d mikrinf^ an rm^f^mliiig hodf of hmomledgt 
Ih^n is: imvesli^ing a mimite feature af She plifMcai or social 
wotUL or of a pAiiknr^jiMial sfstrm. Hie at^racy ctam that jpeater 
inlelleititat aMUty ts mfmtrd in Mtulym than m sjrwthesis it tufhlf 
Jchatftble. Moili of the "origitul" factual reseatdi tewaixied with 
the Ph.O. 4k$t€€ mmAy/t* fnedhafikal, fiedestrian tnfteilectual opera- 
tions far hrfavw the kvrl of tbuie enra^iycJ m pf ilosophicat sjmtihescs 
ot €%iup^^ lammkdgie m new r>«tten» of mesMif . The cc«ct|ii^iiatt- 
lations tnw^wdl in Einstetn's ctrrebfOMit of the relatiirttf thccry, 
for t%$mpk, mf^ittd an order <4 «i4ellcit%iat n§g^ and creatiirenrsi. 
a {mrteption of mii^p^tmg teintianihips far wperior to the dcsoji^ 
of most of Itie factual 4ata on which they were hioed. Twncr's 
thmr> thatilte WtaHm ftontier served as a safety vaiw for society 
on the eastern shiWe bimitse tnwli^d the ast«»iblin|t of a irmH 
<|itantity ol deiaiied\,ieseanh data, bt^ «rs dramatK <|aality was 
the creatrte syn^eib of fwrvtousiy untdb^ 4acts 

Tbr colleiie teacher, on the other hand, mist tm mum 

brjeety lo kttfsmji^ hiiwsdf inlormed aho««t die cfc se kyns c r ^ ol 
mrm AcKmes Md krMmled|i:e m his own and retj^ 6eys Henor^ 
the ionceft cil research as an leite^pral f^it of the fhli- Atfptm 
for ailkipr teachers <Mi|^ to lie broad m^rnf^ to inchsde 
inlellectiftat aitn^jr comemed «itt Jhe in«r;traUin|t of t«rfe boihei 
ol dlrmsi^ed kmmlet^ im nieania|rf«d units of mstrmtional 
ns^enah, Sf^kmf^ of the s^prnt need fm teaihers mtmr posaesa 
these abihties. jannes Har^ llcjh«nii«n at te mfi ie i l «i» describe the^ 
{«inctiiOiis m the fdtkmmfc n^ords: 

Thrjf dmtM ht i«jsKi««trik sclti^m. n^'iadwnm m4 t^Hummmv^t u they 
«MM Vie « pflMnm fnr dvfuMgt i.iir«»ki%ev bv ilrmtM^t lir «t f it as 



yoM i b ic 0t n% ih^tmt prti^cKMimal ih^juur. At frmnt there i« a 
woefvi >|piK3r«fKc« rvcti mmng f^m^m wh4> |usi for mttllig«:n^ seric^af 
im4 wdlHTrad^ in rrgJtrd ^g^y Mi){^Hldkn4 imtti^ that irt> pcriutty 

The proirftics ul ^aluatMni juJ^pment iim>lv(\l hi j critKal 
CEaaMnatian of ulraf. thet>rics. |m>p(Hals, aiul hyph(>thrMrs are 
lho6C wftkh the avrriigr ittizen tmiis in hts rvrrydU)' life if he is 
«0 \iTt m^liif/tntlj The pni»prtttvc tea^hrr of urHJcT^ra4u.«tcn 
shDukl in jBiraUtiatc he hahiruated m the use o( these cap- 

btliticf and iktlled in mirruifng them in othert. The eduialed adult, 
faced Willi iumplem l^iiMcfns in the fh>mal and UKUkl W4irid, lanm^t 
Lumdh an ex^pertan^ftl tu dmimr the solution he recjuires. He 
needs, imtead. to he drrven by inteileituai cummti', to pcwwess the 
abiikjr to dtscrmitfute betifcten reliable and unreliable wmae* of 
mfmmAtum, and t6 be slutted tn evaluattn^i: the kmmtedpe whnh 
^litJkiiy extUii. Thk i<>Uej?e tether's primar}- respijmtbfUry ts to 
cuttiYate these abilkies and tratt* The exmises m *htih he enjcages 
ifi rtie Kholarljr activtttes <>f the graduate sthtMil <mpltu t<;) prepaie 
turn to 60 so. ! 

A libefaUtri^ of ^he research rnqparements f^^r the d«xii>r*s 
dej^fee t*> tf^^Mrkf^ land^iates to prepare '*t*<v tainjos rec|utfinje; 
broad kramtnjt ai^ the intrjiirratM^ ol ktKmle^l ,v gather than factual 
urnvtigafion dram In c«>4le^iire teaihtn^ many "vh^^ mm »ee 

jCfcater eviUefnetH in ii^lher trttdkitually less cimltnifig <xii$|>atM«is. 
An edtti at jwial <S:petieme which alkmed i^rtj^ freed^nn Iri raiv|^ 
uridety HI file Aelds ul ktitm iedjee. I«» estal^ish relatMiivships hetw teti 
Ihe facts and thftirtes <*( wj^rumni d»itptiiie«. and to reiteit on ffieif 
flieaiting tn the Inrrs ol it^thrury pef>fle. im^^K attrjct a nMndbef 
of imiutSffiTe amd mxiitmftirfsiift imtidf w hivh ntm seek thetr 
HHietkctuat sattsfavtM)m etwwherr 

4. SewfliMr m i/^i^y smJ f^M fu* 

Wkilr the proftpeitne lollej^ teather ts ait|(iirin|: the rssetitial 
ctiffKvs ol kiwimled^ afid leartt>mjf( lo i«se m the txMtw^ dmtiei of 
tdKlmg yi^Miithv he imjc^ ahii^^ be diita.«nertfi|t st-nvirthiti/er ahnut 
km pfotfcttiipe tallm^ I0 sioiiir dejtree thcs miupatumal onematanfi 



am be ptovkfed in fcminan rxplortng die increastn^ stj^niikance 
Uglier eilua^ion in our lutioiuU Itfe. A conskferable body of 
' icfadbrlf fact ana dicocy now exists rrUting to ( I ) the htstoiy* 
pliiloic^sii^, and purposes of higher education in a democracy, 
(2) the mechanisinf bf which colleges and uniirersities are structuied. 
admimslercd, and governed, (}) tf)e mjrriad yartations in academic 
jAttUtjr and iivterest mong the students the teadier will encounter 
m different rjrpes of insdtuttons, (4) the teachvng practices which 
have pnmd laefu! with cb^Fercnt subjects and the van|Hng drcum- 
slaoces of the classroom, (^) the uiorr acxur^ttljr revealing means 
now avail^^te for appraising the results of educatson, and (6) the 
place of the teach^ s own si^iect in the student s total undergraduate 
ediiaUion and in his life. 

If m cmtic n of thr profession possessed the readily available 
knowlct^, much <^ the confusion in discussions of higher educa- 
tion — so wasteful of the time and energy of thc»e who engage in 
them and so frustrating and disillusioning to the general public — 
would cease. A scnunar which considered the most reliable findings 
an tdikcattonai hi^story and psychology, in testing, in the economics 
and socaology of academic life and the place df higher education 
m American culture^ would prevent college teachers from remaining 
always amalc%us in their chosen exiting. They would dnis obtain 
the bdtsic knowledge nctessary to ccmstder tntdligertlly the educational 
p i obl em s which morally thry can neither avonl tackling nor at* 
tempting to solve in ignorance, rxperience in a frw institutions 
jMggests that these seminars, if led by informed and stimulating 
teschers* have wide faculty support, fn addition to imptcmng 
michang in imdergraduale colleges^ the seminars would in time 
aJio assist m die resolution of the perplexing eiWatiorul issues 
ol our day. In «irder to prcmde experience in the actual hand()»)g 
of a ctassv each member of the scmmar should from time lo trnie also 
take dharge of a class under the direct supervision of a mature 
teacher of retu}^«td skills. Ciravhiate students should not be 
allowed as they now oltcn are lo take ^pwn sections of a course 
wMiottt fiiscusstng their procedures of teadurtg with an experienced 
{insky member ol acknowledged status and competence vrho 
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ftbuuld be rxpcitrd to i>h»CTve them in uctKMi in the tlaisnKJcn and 
fiuke mggcUkms fur the imprwcment of their teaching ability 

T^o^ng suggested here need in any way damage or reduce the 
tnHuem.^ of the levetal departments of lciK>wled^;e in theViniversities. 
Research oi a highly j^ixrtiahated, esoteric character must He pfomuted 
atid adequately supported. The advancement of knowledge is 
aHMNitial to the well-beiiig of our culture. The programs advixated 
here are iksigtHxl to complement these traditional activities by 
iii<provgng the ability of some products of the graduate schools to 
disseminate knowledge to the average citizen in forms that are 
understandable to him and that be can use *n coinuig to grip with 
the personal and civic prt^lems which face him today. 

Fortunately, leaders m graduate education have in the pasi 
few^ years iome to recijgnue that the conventional programs leading 
to the degree of dcKtor of philosophy* do not normally prepare 
future college teachers ideijuately for their pnispective respcmsi- 
hilittes. A variety of pr4^p>sals have been maJe for the inauguration 
erf degree programs that, wnhtHit depreciating the quality of 
sdR>tarship expected of future tx>ilege teachers, ^t)uld neverthe- 
less ^nccept the realistic view that many will not be productive 
rcsearchersr and further that fhcir pn4>able teaching responsibilities 
will rec|uire a tVroa<fcr range of ki>«>wledge than that typically 
acquired in the Ph D program. The G>uncil of Graduate Schools 
has studied this matter throughly m looperatKMn with i^her cofKemed 
professional bodies In V)72 tl\e c*Hincil issued a statement dealing 
particularly with the kinds of m*>dihed gradiule programs that 
might be established leading to the granting i)f the diKt^ir of arts 
decree for wllege teachers. 

The statement of V)72 delineates the qualities which such 
programs should culnvate in th^>se who ^ilt devote thetr pn>fe»siotial 
liws jirimarilf ti> teac+itng rather than to research. Quite property 
the poMtHm taken by the coumcil is that a teaching degree should 
nut be second rate compared to the PIrD degree and therefore 
slates that: 

The mm itnpwt^nt Ht^-Pt\l*t^it in the cii*ablwhmi^'*< a sutmsfitl 
Jyctoc (rf arts ik^n^ pr»jKr*m n ihc quality <^ the f jcukr The faoaky fimst 
CMSMt of dtdiCArcd arid t^pcricwvd ttapthcirs *ho kntmlct^abk m 
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their disciptmc 4nd wh<> ha\t ^ phiUm>|>hujl iiwnmitiTrtnt tt> the prepara- 
tiiti of gutftar^dm^ uMivmity and n>lk>:c ttj*Kcr!i.»' 

This general pt>sitio« is dho su^^fxjrted ny a statemefit i>f the 
Cuuncit of Graduate S<.iKX)ls in the followin^t; langua^ije: 

A primary assufnptu»n that pr<jlcssn>njl t^Mnjxttnct for tht- ^x^iunin^ 
teacher can he impnncd, thrtnijirh Wnh Normal and informal study Tht- 
teadun^ s<:holar arid the graduate pru>;rani for hiii preparation have identi- 
hahte ctu^actcrrtsttcs whiih make him mt)re valuuNc at the outM^i to the 
under^aduatc institution and to those Hhorn he- teaches 

He will he student on tntvd. autl thv mam thrust nf hjs sthivlarship will 
he in the teathinglearnint; pnxess. m the disseminatH^n ot km>wled^\ 
He will he interested in a l>nuj. humanist a approach to the instruction 
of those wht> as citizens must deal in daily hte *ith a bnud s|X'Ctruni of 
prohlems and human reMHirccs and weakneSHs He seeks to integrate 
kfH>ihted>:i at the undergraduate le\el of teaihrng ru't to Sjxtialue and 
fragme-nt what the students learn. Altl-Miugh the etfettice college teac^itr 
IS apprt\ia*«%e {>t the depth oi scholarship exemplified by his more special- 
iied col leagues and is able 'o apply the results ot their research, he usually 
teaches a brtiavkr ran^e <>( cinirses in the undergraduate college. He rmist 
possess re-Siearih skill suthtient tot mamtamtng hts personal scholarship, 
which may be retlexteil in pui^lKations and partic!patu*n in learned s*xieiies 
anei organuations, howexer, h\s m^wn j^jrp>se will be the effective appli- 
catKxi of research to teaching *■ 

The repi)rt then p>es oti to descnhe certain <^uahheation$ of 
the colle^ teacher holdini: the cfcKtur of arts decree that will in 
some si|;ni fie ant re?peets distinpjish him from th<i$e who have uken 
the Ph.D. deirree 

The elfeitne c<^Uege teacher knttws how to titnTniunuate well and how 
seuJcnts learn. He ur^ilerstands tH</ nature and mechartwit oi \ iahle course 
constructww. He tan ttHistruct tffextive tt^s arnJ utilise <ither evaluation 
tedmK}ues. He adapts the ttx^witcjucs c^ classniom presentati*^ to a 
vanet)' of rooditKms, tUss siies, and types of classes. The effetliie under- 
graduate trach«T will umlerstand ht% n>le and technK|ues fm the Jidvtsc- 
merit of sttidents. He will umkrstarKf the rc4t and responsihilrtit^ of the 
faculty m colkgtate institutMms * ^ 

The pfopcisals, however^ which hear truist directly m the Jesijfipri 
and teachint: of a f n^per pfogram of general edueatton are set forth 
in the following c{uotati<jn fit>m the report 
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The prifTury purpose of the academic cumponctit should be to provide 
bfo«d teaching competence at undergradoite Ie%els. The philosc^hical 
obicctiw it to produce broad competence in contrast with research speciali- 
Sitioffi and to ncempiify a humanistic approach to human problems and 
to teaching. The purpose is ti^- f^rovide integration of knowledge for 
umdrrgraduate teaching, not to specialize and fragment what the teaching 
acbcriar knows and learns. Graduate study for the doctor of arts should 
reflect this function teaching; hence, wide course selection within the 
doctofal student's basic dtsciplimr and interdepartmental and interdiKi- 
plinaiy study are desirable. Fomu! graduate course work should prepare 
the pfoqscctive teaching scholar for other broad teaching responsibilities, 
A mafor part of all course work must be explicitly graduate in level and 
qualky. 

Course selection should thus be typically broader and less narrowly 
^xdaiized than for the Ph.D. and may bridge several supportive disci • 
(^ines. A broad disciplinary major can be strengthened under proper 
adriscment by the inclusion of courses in related disciplines and academic 
areas. Tht Jej^ree proj^tam shouU strmi^then the teacher s ahtlity to 
imte grate am J syntheuze, to com pare JatJ an J information, art J to apply 
inou'ieJf^e: Jiaotefy of neu Jafu and neu ''truth" is not the atm.^^ 

J. Boyd Page, president of the Council of Graduate Schools 
in the United States has supplied the following table prepared 
by Robert H. Koenker which shows the trends among universities 
in offering ot considering the doctor of arts degree t970-74. 

NUMBFR OF INSTITUTIONS OFFERING, PLANIMING TO OFFER, 
OR CONSIDFRING THE POSSIBUTTV OF OFFERING THE 
DOCTOR OF ARTS DEGREE; ANi) TOE NUMBER OF 

iNSTinnnoNS ofetrinq ixxnt>RAL PR?y:RAMs 

SIMILAR TO THE DOCTOR OF ARTS DEGREE 









Ctmsidrtinie 


Offermg 








Planning 


the 


DcKtnra) 




Year aA^i M^mth 


Offer tftr 


to Offer 










D A DrRfte the D A 


tiH Offeriivt 
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T.iti! 




Drjitre 


the D A 


the D A 








De^cire 


Defense 




March 19"o 






46 


12 




Novcn^r 19"I 
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60 
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159 


N0v«m^er 19^2 








411 


\m 




22 




25 


4r 


14^* 
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The follawin^r reasons are then enumerated showing why more 
institutions have not initiated the doaor of arts degree. 

The number of institutions offcrin/i:, planning to offer, or considering 
the possihiity of the doctor of arts degree has remained about the same 
in the last two years. In addition, the number of institutions offering 
doctoral programs similar to the dixtor of arts degree has aJso remained 
about the same: however, m this study ^0 <>ther institutions reported that 
there was sufficient flrxibijity in existmg dtKioral programs to offer a 
D.A. cHTgree type program. 

It is the author s ofmion^ derived mainly from comments made by the 
respondents, that nu>re institutions ^»ouId initiate the doctor of arts degree 
' programs, but the following factors have limited its development: the rela- 
tively large number of institutions which now offer what the>- consider the 
lioctor of arts degree t)pc programs under existing programs, namely the 
Ed.D. and Ph.D. degrees; the number of i/nstitutions which state that there 
is sufficient Hexibilit> in existing dotioral programs to offer a D.A. degree 
type program; the restrictions placed by state commissicms mf higher educa- 
tion €m the intnxiuition of new doctoral programs; tlic oversupply of 
doctor graduate^; the financial problttns which face many institutwjns of 
higher education; the uncertainty of times in graduate education; and a lack 
of understanding of purpim^ and functions of the^D A, degree.^'' 

A reviews of the retarding influences on the dcvdopment 
of more D.A. programs reveals the extreme difficulties which lie 
ahead in making any substantial advances in increasing the number 
of college teachers prepared spctificaHy for their academic responsi- 
bilities Moreover, the main obstacle to such developments is not 
even mentioned; that is, as from the beginning of doctoral programs 
a umtury ago many members of the profession believe that the 
mllefte teacher wb> has not completed the typical research project 
for the Ph D. ttegree, and who does not tcmtinue his research 
activities after he assumes his teaching position, cannot U a qualified 
teacher. This has been the nub of the pn>blem for at feast a half 
century and it will n«>t be resolved until those uho man the finmly 
entrenched graduate departments in the universities have a change 
of mind, or until institutions which have entered the graduate 
field lately gain strength and prestige. E. Alden Dunham in his 

.study rqxjrtcd in OMtges of tf^e Pr^rJj^y/UH AmerUdm. expresses 
the view that the instittitions which formerly trained teachers for 

the public scWIs, now gene^^Ily named state colleges >might offer • 

in 



the best hope ine establishment of new p^u^rams for the 
preparation r e college teachers. In his view» 

The time is now ripe for a major innovation in the preparation of 
college teachers. Predictions of a surfeit of Ph.D. s in the 1970s underline 
the immediate importance of chanmrlir.^' lar^e numbers of aspiring grad- 
uate students toward programs that are relevant to the teaching tasks of mass 
higher education. Research Ph D. programs are an inappropriate and in- 
efficient way to meet the faculty needs of the bulk of American institutions 
4^ higher education. My radical recommendation is that state colleges and 
rej^ional universities take the lead in^ establishing, a new and different 
doctoral degree specifically focusing on the preparation of undergraduate 
teachers* with special concern for lower-division teaching, whether m two- 
or four-year institutions. One thousand junior colleges enrolling 25 per- 
cent of ali students in higher education are cr>ing out for faculty members, 
persons with training beyond the straight master's degree but different from 
the research Ph.D. The market for such people would be enormous in liberii 
arts colleges as well. And, finally, in the emerging stale colleges and re- 
gional universities there ought to be an almost limitless opportunity for 
such people, provided that the slale'd purposes of these institutions are 
meant to be implemented.*** 

0)ntinuing in his characterization of the teaching degree Dunham 
observes: 

It is a degree awarded by the faculty of art* and sciences, not by the 
faculty of education. Hv^ivy involvement by arts and science people is 
essential not just for prestige but because at least percent of the program 
is in academic areas While there is Kavy emphasis on scholarship, the 
thrust of work is applied scholarship, and the dissertation relates to curric- 
ulum and instrutlion at the college level There 15 in-depth study of a 
discipline but also ifiterdnapltHoty ufiJ piobUM CeutertJ appmachts to 
f^tnttai tJMCMHHi tot which at present ft is almost impossible to find 
enthusiAstic facult> As at Camegie-Mellon I7niversivy, the educational com- 
pooent of the program, about 25 pcrctiit, might consist of a course in learn 
ing the«)fy, rmthodology, (ognition, dissertation sttninar, and mternship. 
whether in a two- or fiuir year college. Future fatnllv members should 
know something about teaching, the sJudc^ts they wtll teach, and the history 
and problems t»f higher education. A final and tmpt)rtant point the doctor 
of arts is a terminal ikgrce; it ;s not a ctwstUation prut for lose'» en t<^»r 
to the Ph D . nor is it a beginning slrp for ptt>plt aiming the Ph D.»" 

One of the rm>st revealinu facts in Dr. Pai.^s report is the 
few D A. degree* that had been awarded as of September 1. I0T5. 
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While two universities had granted 60 and 33 decrees respectively, 
all the others reported less than ten and three institutions had 
awarded only one D.A. degree. Obviously, considering the size 
of the whole establishment of ^i»raduate education in the U.S., 
the teaching degree has as yet achieved littte standing or popu- 
larity. 

Moreover, the limited facts available on the content of these 
new programs justify the conclusion that they will broaden the 
scope of ^instruction in a single discipline but, on the whole, they 
are not so constructed as to permit graduate students to select 
courses broadly in several departments to enable them to teach 
problem-oriented general education courses. The plain fact of 
the matter is that the surface of the problem of preparing college 
teachers to olfer the kind of instruction the bulk of college students 
will require to lead an intelligent and informed private and public 
life has barely been scratched. Many individual college teachers 
and many institutions have on their own initiative in the past -few 
years inaugurated arresting programs geared to our s<Kial needs 
today, but until, the universities as a whole seriously undertake 
the revisiofis of goils and pn)grams required to produce a highly 
competent, broadly educated,- intensely devoted company of uiider- 
graduate teachers little progress can be made irf the. reform of 
college education and in tHe /nore effective preparation of our 
people to deal with the pressing problems of our time. A heavy 
civic responsibilit)- rests unremittingly on the shoulders of adminis- 
tratori who direct grac|uate programs and faculties that determine 
their policies to meet the urgent need for teaches of undergraduates,^ 
atfi especially those who wiki have to design and offer the ne^' 
instructional units so urgently needed at this stage in our history. 

E. A Wen ^Dunham, CoHeji^e^ of the Forf^ajun Amerrcaus. IV69. 

1. Asscxiation of American rntvcrstties, JoMrnal nf Prncttdif^^s and 
^dJrents of the fifth AnHMui Cmifereftce. Mew Kavcn, 1904, 41. 

2. William James, The Ph D fktopul reprinted in Memorres and 
S/mdies (Nem- York: Lon^ajis, Green and Co. 1912), 537 38. 

3. CJlenn A. Reed, "rnticism* of the Ameriran Graduate School 1900- 
194^/* unpi^hshed d<Ktoral dissertation, Stanford l^nivenity, 19^0, 225. 
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VI. NEGLECTED DIMENSIONS 

# ♦ 

Music and gymnastic together made up Greek education. 
Music Iraine'd the mind, gymnastic' the body. 

•.The very popuIaritJ^ of- athletics wis their undoing. .Ex- 
cess begets Nemesis: the Nemesis of excess in athletic is 
professionalism, which is the death of all true sport — 

, E. Norman Gardiner 

Even in thoughtfully designed programs of general education 
three areas of living have been especially impoverished. The first 
concerns die cultivation of the capacity to appreciate bea"uty in 
nature and m the creative arts. The second is related to the mainte- 
nance of a sound mind in a sound body; as Juvenal put it, Mens 
sana tn corpore sano. And the third the fuller development of 
bralTets"' especially those in th$ upper-age 

♦ 

The- Arts in General Education 

As far as an adequate general education is concerned, one 
of the generally scrimped fields of learning among the rank and 
hie of undergraduates encompasses the arts: dance; painting, sculp- 
ture, music, films, and the others. Until recetit years — in fact, 
decades after the natural and social sciences had broken into the 
classical curriculum — the arts suffered from lack of academic 
status, unsuitable buildings and equipment, budgetary discrimination, 
and, with notable exceptions, a general deprecatory or indifferent 
attitude on the part of the "established" academic community 
In his survey of the arts in higher education. Jack Morrison, 
o&ervmg the relatively modest position of the arts on the American 
campus, expressed the opinion that. 

The rise of the arts on the American campas is the result of a lont 
and constant, if not consistent, battle of the natural inclination of human 
being* to smg, play. draw, paint, sculpt, write, and dance against the 
fo^ of Puritanism, the >6rt:".^hic. and the narrow scholasticism of the 
colonies and later of. the United States. This battle still goes on • 



"I'^Tilorrisoft wojuld doubtless agree that puritanism*s restrainmg ' 
• influence oit the artfv/arinuch^reater^/ly in American intellectual^ 
history than in recent decades and that the counter .effect of tbe^ 
work ethic likewise is losing its force. Paradoxically, as far as 
''the general education of our people is concerned, the art devotees 
; who desire tq achieve a position of status in the company of 
. specialized- disciplines which provide advanced instruction for those 
with professional interests may now be the most restrictive stumbling 
block ii> 'thie expansion of these services to the general run of 
students. Morrison asks questions which reveal that he, like his 
precursors^in the 6ther disciplines, seems to be interested in estab^ 
liihing his subject among the academically "elite* rather than in; 
jtssuring that all college students will gain some knowledge of, and 
preferably actual experience in, at least one of the arts> 

It was and is si'mpfy a matter of, time for the arts as one of the vital 
aspecls of humah endeavor^' to become an integral part of higher education 
in balance with the sciences and technology, the social sciences, and the 
' hun>anities. But since the arts .ire not dependent on higher education; the 
vital questions are these: Will higher education and the arts coexist vulgarly 
. or beautifully ---meaningfully or superficially? Will the arts be at the 
center of the university or on the. pjeripher) ? In either case, what be 
the efferts on our society?* 

Nothiiig that is said here should be interpreted as detracting 
-•^ from Morrison's excellent survey. Nor should he be criticized for 
his observations on thp historical and current indifference of the 
st><alled educated person toward beauty and ugliness in their 
varied manifestations in our culture,. On the contrary, he deserves 
commendation for his efforts. He has performed a heroic, task 
in bringing^ to light infbVmation aboat some of the liudable efforts 
in colleges and universities to enhance the services in the arts fields, 
, He has also rightly exposed the failure of some institutions to 
give proper financial and spiritual support to the 'arts and called- 
for a more prominent position for them in higher educatiorf and 
in our culture as a whole. Morrfson's report deserves the reading 
not only of those professionally engaged in the practice of the arts 
and all members of the i^cademic community but the citizeos as 



wdt who wtsli to^gaun fcr tfacmsdvcs die rkh p^cbological irm acids 
wiMcli Aw Cfoa'dbr iciDC^aitiQfi and appicdatioo ctf botiQ'. 

^'^ttwtioiift and i mwiMUfti d ati i im at the ead of the /^«>rt 
^«««>r««^ hower. chat Mornsoo and die various professkxul 
^Ktottoos and depaitracnts he refers to — fcr exao^^, the 
OiMteqr of A^nerkafi CoUege Tlrato and the first sdiolarfy 
ttaai pn^gfam widi a Ph.D. estabhshcd at New Vodc Umvetstty 
.in — appear to be more toterssisd m die training of artists 
than in die cohhrat' ^ <rf art^tic tas^ and appceci^tioo amoag 
die dtbewy: As dM ^Niime t$ mtended to show, dus tendoKy in 
aM die i^plibes to "'Uve ti^ tp the Joneses'^ sdicdasticalJy is at 
the mot of the pfohkm of i|;nocam:e atnacig oar people. The 
iMUnluh i icd dcsiie to adrwr research and specialiml tfistmctkn 
and to cnhaiice pfc^cssjmai Tisa»Ut]r amoog die jcademk ^ette** 
arc the wr3r motmtions HI die academk es^^ 
die development of the loads «rf k^truction needed to ele^i^ the 
gCDefil esthetic imderstandtng and semtttvities amo^ our fcopie, 
fust as thiqr have biodoed j;eoeiaI echicatioo in other fields, notably 
the sdeooci,. 

Ifemsoo famseif seems to br ^dtstitrbed the dej^ce m 
wittdi art devotees and teachers have succumbed to the Wraci^kxis 
of Ucoi9ing accepted in die society of schdarship^ for he says: 

. . the m% kfve become luiimtucd even vhcn they ate fu% 
tcynaal. IV pwaCM rhm m nm ao it worth ootkig^. As jut has jpuned in 
acaJcmie mpectjbdi^, as j^jkh^tes have nmcd out of the co^^ into 
the acadeoMc madcct{4acr« the dc|crec fj^uhome his inihicisccd adbnioiftfa* 
tiwc fii^ineiifti. Art facuky memh t n are not 4|iute the free ajscitfs they 
OMT «wr; thc degrer civdentul, havioi; become miice coammi, hat been 
mfiMd with aitiftir or te^dui^ competence, h is a case of the cofiescs 
4. mmamkm^ to their i>wn propag^anda : t^adrntt have been ismddd umu4 
itpmt pp^pram; have mav€4 i^u^md tmHUiiudnMi^^n: and art fcneiailf 
has ptttittced a mm jecneralion of idea^kmcd artiits, capable of ti^^g 
ait-aMihfm out of exisi^Mc^. All dus mu^ ha^c been iievitahle in 
aoy caie. But the iodrpcndrm or studM^based pcofcMkMiaJ schooh h««e 
oeapendrd to the <ha^ji;r of camfw^Mocd artipt^eachm by thcimctvea 
mmri^ towafd the cdHr/erft in both ioceneioii and proceta.'' 

Yet the lecommendatiom beginning on pa;^ 16) of Thm Rite 
^ tk$ A^s «Mr /Ae Amttkim Camfm deal primarily widi die 
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of the weil-estabfefaed Ssdj A mn in pttsenring 
. in gwoB^ ^Jedal pnefenneot =n the bu^g^ 
for <hS"o« aiKinced cnnoes. and m dwdoping pfogonB fot 
6atmc pmf'T'i""'* of tfieir owi kiod. Moms9o's p« focnip»tion 
«ilh the tnkiias of Ae artist atber tbao with the otSauj ooUege 
ttadeat appcais when he stresses the appoiotmem of tnistas 
oqt ol the am fiekk. the enh a nrrmmt of the occupatiooal oatkts 
foe SBMhiales io the arts, and -gtaotsmansfaip" tiamng amoi^ 
facnkf menJsefS in the arte to matdi the co^aetitiw tSotts of 
the sdentiste. "n>efe is oothtog anfiliii^ oc leptehensaje in die 
pcesent. higWy competitiw academic world in trying to gain foe 
the arts their piop« share of instituti o n al resources and prestige. 
f«^, with pmspediw economies in higher edocatioo m Ae 

.-^ — will have to cootCM 



BCB five to tea years, art representatii 
widi those dqnrtmenis which already stand in a preferred posituo. 

[Vdaaps under esi^g economic c o n di ti n ns , the polkical 
organization of the academic commiaitf. df«ded as it is in intense 
and aggf««we compfttfion for programs to serve the ^seciahst. 
the empiiasis in die arts will haw to be on diese kinds of service. 
A dri*e f Of discrete identity, intense p«rs«it of large erirollments 
in the upper spedatzed levels of instructioo, -od ac<imoce»3e 
in a limited concept of successful service may be tor die tane 
bong the only means to gain appiopri*te stat« and support- In the 

loM^ren. dus is no^the realistic ri«te toward the goal of making 
our people as a whole more artistically conscious and supportive. 
Nor untU a large percoitoge of our citizens understand the value 
of the contraxitkjn of the arts to all aspects of our culture, will 
those mdividuals and institutions whose primary concern is art 
receive the firundaJ support they deserve. 

At present, integrated arts units designed specifically to elevate 
{he standards, taste, and appreciation among students at large 
do not seem to have a proininent place ia the artist s motivat»oo to 
gain a more visable place in the academic firmament. More emphasis 
ncd, to be pia<ed on Morrtsoo s second point which is buried 
under many other professionally ociented recommendatKKW. This 
pcopoMl to the e«ect diat genefal education in the art* for the 
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^ stadeot is fwntial , i£ our peof^ are to appcedate beauty 
.•a ail its Ibcms and iodeed create it tberasehcs. tecpmes much 
^eater atteatioii aad: im^^ support from both acadenuc 
penoood and laymen. H ig hlighto t sboaM be the implicatioas 
f«wn recDOKiiendacido <|uee of Moiriscn '$, namdy. that 
those pcimanly ioteested m tiir arts should votk more closeiy 
with otte Bi the imiwsity, especially in th^ 
in pcoviding a moce rounded introdiuctioo to oar rich oiltural 

The aspect <rf education in the as in all die other disciplines 
widi which this treatise is primahly concerned, however, concerns 

theiri^ illiferacyof many colkgc-goingyoudi today with respect 
to the ^seneial condrticms of life, and the wfac^ sphere of the arts 
is no exception to die rule. It has been said earlier that a ferment 
pecvstfies can^mses and faculties arising out of die recognition diat 
Western culture, indeed die whole fsmUy of human beings, is in 
crisis. Only a bcouier, moce reievant higher education including 
*he arts of all types can aidequatdy prepare our people to deal 
cffcctiveiy with the conditioas of society today which vulgarly 
dHw i maniie our personal lives, bleed «ur national vitality, and 
earlier pie^cnwicirt posture in the commanweaidi 
,of nations. Persons of penetrating knowledge and diougbr have 
been quoted to die effect that education must be so ledesignrd and 
mbfeded that diose who leave our institutions of higher cdbcatioa 
wiU be more folly equipped to deal widi die problems of in^>rovijig 
ant common lot. It has been proposed that the curriculum and 
other experiences of can^w life be so reorganized as. to bring 
all students, regardless of dieir ow& personal iitfellectual and 
wjcational interests, more directly into contact with die pervasive 
issues of die day. One of die experiences of the audior which 
c»tsed him to <feai with die arts was the arresting fact diat many 
of dicK prc^wsals for a restoration of yner^l education programs 
made qo suggestions about die arts. Lti'e has' been said about 
the crucial ia^portance of die arts in any culture 2nd in any Ufe; 
in fact, nothing was made of die fact diat die arts cxmid icmodd 
o«f lile ttfk as a people and elevate individual taste and humane 
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spiik. Exceptions can be found but when the arts were treated 
at all tbey were often subsumed under the rather iH-defined category 
of the htmanities. a relationship that can be fruitful, but a position 
that can be devitalizing. 

This neglect of the arts is convmcingly described and analppd 
by Margaret Mahoney in Tht; Arts on Campus. After a survey 
of the stijfcct in thirty-five colleges, she summarizes the incon- 
spicnous role which the arts play in the educatioiv of die total 
student body. Sbe also takes a look that goes deeper than a mere 
curriculum analysis and writes about the interests of students in 
the arts and comments im the plate of these disciplines in the 
development of a phiIosof>hj of life. Quoting a stud>' of the reasons 
students go to xoUcge Mahoney observes that two-diirds seek to 
gam a philosophy of life but only a fe»- enroll in art courses, 
miiich permits her to draw the cimclusion that the arts seem to 
be considered irrelevant in their search fgr life's meaning.^ 

The Mtauil survey b> the American Counal on Education (ACE) of 
iacanmg fr«te»«i M cUciJCS has shown for the last two yem that 
roughly 8 percent a«r thtnluap about a ttufot in one of the arts. T^J*^ 
»3wt$ prohibly fall into one of the following; categories: m«Merent 
toward the arts; bus> in other areas; fundamentally suspkious of the arts; 
too cooscwus of inaptitude to enroll in courses with more talented studratt- 
I cannot substantiate this conjert"'*^. ^ students themselves confirm that. 
m general, half the student population is totally uninterested in the arts. 
I suspect that the atittudes ran^,^ fr«m the va^ that the arts are noautiU- 
tarian to the tme that the> are mMiintellectuaJ activity reserved for women 
and no«na«*.ul.ne males We Uncm ham sc^triJ studies, including the 
ACT. survey of freshmen, that the ma^>rtfy of students to coJfc|:e to 
acquire a marketable skill and to make fncnds, and that feu- students see 
the arts as d.rcttly rewvant to th.^ objectives. But t«cr tuo-thirds ot the 
frerf«ncn have stated that one of thor reas.jns for pHnf; t<» collejje is alsi 
to .tAk a philos^Thy of life The fact that relatively te* students, m 
propwtKm to those »h<» as freshmen have stated such ^ k<"1. en«.ll m arts 
ffxirsts during four years at aJIc>;e. suw.t.^s that fe* students think of the 
aits ^4 rckvant to thtir starth for a phiU)s<>phy .»f lift ' 

Mahtxv7 then summartzes the opinton of various contributors 
t<, Th*! Arts on Campus when she expresses the opiniun that the 
arts must be central. ni>t peripheral, or the sole possession of the 
art-inclined. ' 
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If wc as JUitfaors luve a bias it is tiut wt: beltcie that the natioii's 
fiaost ^pJiuf nee J ss for ctuztns uho utH he creative part tci fronts in 
shafirag ent'ironmeni and that the tolle^es hate an unmet responsibility to 
pfcvidt an educational experience that will encourage students to accept 
this role. 

The arts becooy central in such an educational task and rannn^ be 
treated as extras or as the spccui province <^ axttsticaliy talented students. 
Nor can the aitist^teachers be set aside ioc mere display purposes or given 
second-ciass status on campus. The chapters that follow a»ccm the need 
for ihzn^jmj^ jSOAVL^t^ and contain specific ideas for devdoptng a setting 
m whkh the art^ can be studied and in which artists as teachers and guides 
can be active panicipants in the educational process.* 

In the same study, James Ackerman speaks directly and articu- 
lately to the main thesis in this volume in refereiKe to all subjects 
to the effect that the purpose of the art programs in college^ is to 
offer general, not professional, education, TTiere isitMdly a paragraph 
. in the Uterature of education (not pedagogyJT^that speaks so 
eloquently of man's need today than Ackermaaji's last paragraph 
below, 

The function of a college art program is to 'offer general rather than 
professional education, and to expand the^Kopc of a liberal arts education 
by offering alterative wa)1t of perceiving and communicating. Its ultimate 
goal, then, is consonant with that of a liberal arts education. 

The goal of education in the age cA objective analysis has been to 
prepare students to analyze objectively. Its limitations as well as its beneiits 
are apparent; the analytic method has shoun us how to understand and 
how to act. but not how to choose what we want to understand and to 
act upon. 

Without sacrificing the technical and operational efficiency of the 
analytic method, a neu' goal may be set for college ft^x^cxiion^ of a dual 
nature directing the internal and external de\jc:l<^>ment of the inH^ vidual. 

The internal aspea is the encouragement of self-realization, the pre- 
amble to eflPcctite experi*!:ncing and fufutioning within one*$ self and 
within society. The disciplines of art assist this process by grv'ing articu- 
lation to the unconscious form -making impulses, subjecting to rational 
control the forces that well up from the inside and reach for undefitsed 
goals. It is the making of civilization rc-entcted by each individual as he 
learns to turn a shout of joy into an aria or a mud pie itiXo a figurine. 
It involve* not only the inward search for identity and the drive to express 
bul^an acctimmrt)datK»n to tradition and to contemporary culture. The more 
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i^^^M^^t and sdiolariy disc^lincs cannot as cffalnfcty hdp the inahriAial 
to adbieve aa totcgxadoo of die ^""^-^^^^ and rational factocs m die 



Tbe a^wct is cducd: die pcepaiadon of Ac student So make 

md — hmjuame social and physical enrtrottmeni, Ihis d rmands 
a r HM^> dange in higher cdocatioo, because k admits into teaching and 
fftwil^^p ccctain judgoicnts of value and actions based iqsoo them.^ 

The autlk>r of this volume shaies intensely Ackennan's daims 
for die Tables — esthetic, intellectual, sodaU and moral — which 
axiU Bom from properly a)oceived college programs in the varicHis 
aits. A number of celebrated autlicxs have been quoted to the 
effect that sdence and technology have shown "the how" of things* 
*but not *'the why/" One of die first respcMtstbilities of the arts, 
as Ackennan has said, is to do jitft that. The burden of die argument 
in this volume is that instruction in the arts, no less than that 
in maast constitute an integral part of the general education 

dL all students. Thus f^, with notable exceptions* this point of 
view has not prevailed amMg die leaders of the intellectual esiiab- 
Usfanient. In fact, it is a view Aat has been shunned and sometimes 
ridiculed, as^ no doubt it will be by the sdolisdc again. In latter 
years, however, few members of the academic guild have expressed 
outright opposition to the devclqsment of more adequate programs 
in the ar&, but neither have they overtly supported the educational 
phikoopfcy that would make art in some form ail indispensable 
component' in the experience of all college students. The mos> 
irrcconciUble proponent of a common requirement in tfie natural 
sciences for all students, regardless of their special intellectual 
interests, often turns ii deaf ear or jaundiced eye to any plea for 
a similar requirement in the arts. The often unexpressed, but 
antiquated opinion of many academics contmues to be that except 
for those who intend to make a career of practicing one of the arts, 
students need not be required or even encouraged to pursue such 
instruction. It is often argued that those who wish to pursue the 
arts for sheer personal growA and mjoyment should gain the 
essential knowledge, skill, and insights into the realm of beauty 
throu^ extracurricular activities. This obscure and self-serving view 
conflicts directly with many of the conceptions of the place of 



tbe arts in the totality of a higher education expressed by Mahofiey, 
Arkmnan, and their a»s6ciates* 

In recent years some colleges, to be sure, have considerably 
expanded their offerings in the arts, but fei*' have reached the 
level of Bethel 0>llege in Minnesota. One of the distinguishing 
features at Bethel is recognition that the studio arte can make 
a contribution to the /education of every member of the student 
body that 1$. as sigi^ficant as the college s effort to provide basic 
skills for future professionals in one of the arts. In speaking of 
/the particular mission of instruction in the arts, Eu^e Johnscm, 
professor of a^t at Bethel, observes: 

Creativtty is found in cvtrty pursuit of nun and is not limited to the 
world of the /arts. It is, how«'er, a necessary preoccupation of the artist, 
and thus set^ those departments concerned with the arts apart from most 
of the rest ^ the college. It is difficult to generalize from one artist to 
another or from one media to another. But it can be asserted there is 
much involved in the creative process that is nonverbal. , ^ 

I am aware of some who hold that "thinking" is possible only by the use 
of. words. I disagree. Such an idea is tenable only if you limit your position 
by defioition. When a painter is working on a canvas he may or may not 
"think" in words, Mu:.i of the time he is "thinking" in color. New ideas are 
evolving and appearing which have no verbal equivalency. Usually only after 
the act of painting has been completed dots the artist conceptualize in 
retrospect verbally. 

The creative process is an important part of the trzining of those 
students who would investigate their potential as studio artists. The other 
f^cct of the esthetic experience should hold interest for the entire student 
body — the development of one's ability to respond fully and appropriately 
to works of art and of nature. This goal of developing an appreciation and ' 
enjoyment of the arts is seldom achieved within an esthetic course taught 
by the phik)(K>phy department. TTicre are, hopefully, exceptions but most 
esthetic courses are a history or survey of philosophical esthetic positions. 
And seldom is the teacher or student involved with the art expertentially. 

The typical "art appreciation course^' may not be much more success- 
ful but for other reasons. Perhaps it is too much to expect any one re- 
quired course .to take every student who his been conditioned almost com- 
pletely in every other course to think verbally and to try to introduce him 
to a new way of responding to his visual world, 'fuch of the success of 
such an experience depends upon the teacher and the mind set of the 
students.* 



The cxpamicBQjo|-art at Bethel, a ratber small liberal arts college, 
is notable and a^^al of its sister institutions. All five facult)' mem- 
bcoTnltft teach both the studio courses and the <burses in the 
history and appreciation of art: This provides the opportunity for 
a studcL^ at Bethel to take various courses in ancient and modern 
art or. studio work in drawing, sculpture, ceramics, painting, print 
'making and grajAics, as a part of his or her general education, or 
to prepare professionally for the teaching of art in the elementary 
and sccomJary schools. A relatively new and creatively designed 
campus has encouraged the periodic exhibitions and lectures by 
leading artists that furtfier enrich the art experience of all students. 
Bethel s program in the arts is ideally designed to meet the re- 
quirement of general education as conceived by this author. It 
is not something tangential to the main body of academic life, 
but rather it is central io the intellectual, emotional, esthetic, and 
spiritual development of all students whatever their professional 
or vocatiofiaf goals may be. 

If ever there was an age for concern about the place of the 
arts in the total education of all citizens this is it! In the case of 
the sciences citizens generally are now being called upon, or should 
be, to participate in the public policy-making processess which 
will determine many features of our common life during the years 
ahead. No less a)^ they participating even if only through their 
ignorance or nonparticipation in public decision-making with regard 
to architecture, painting, sculpture and functional form and balance 
in the reconstruction of the so<alled inner city, or for that matter 
in the development of^^outlying areas. Some suburfian as well as 
inner<ity dcvc!opmenu/Have the meretricious beauty of a plastic 
Christmas tree. Colleges aWl universities could educate the general 
run of students to perceiyevthe real qualities of beauty and the 
social significance of estheti^lly designed living conditions and 
dius stop much of the sleazy but often expensive construction. More 
significantly in a democraric stxiety, this control would not be 
imposed by legal restrictions oii profit-conscious developers, but 
by the unwillingness of estheticilly conscious buyers to invest in 
the ghetto^ of a quarter centur/ hence. 



Campuses thoiiselves should reflect an awareness in the academic 
communijty that education in the appreciation of beauty, or the 
unconsciotg nurturing of a toleration of ugliness, goes on day by 
<by as much through the grounds and buildings as through the 
activities the classroom. Psychologists agree that some of the 
most e£Fectiye and lasting learning, favorable or unfavorable, occurs 
<)uite unconsciously in life's unstructured experiences. Before the 
long-run effect of these experiences on the esthetic tastes of citizens 
can be maximized there must be general acknowledgment among 
the people that education in the arts is as essential as instruction 
in any of the other disciplines, especially those which analyze 
reality into its minute elements. 

The justification thus far for a general education requirement 
in die arts has rested primarily on the practical outcomes pf such 
instruction. The more cogent reasons, however, stem* from other 
more coppelling considerations. The^ author earlier contended that 
one sttmg ^irgumeftt in favor of general education arises out of 
the 'present preoccupation among members of the profession with 
their own limited specialized cognitive exercises and the cultivation 
of only a narrow range of qualities of mind and spirit. The arts 
desU with human traits that are much more inclusive and that differ 
^substantially from the ingrained habits of analysis of reality that 
now diaracterize even the humanities. This is not to say that the 
(practice of the arts requires less sharp intellectual perceptions o; 
creative thought than the other disciplines. On the contrary, t!iey 
involve percej^tive insights and imaginatively synthetic thinking often 
m^ing in the routine, systematic pursuit of **truth" in other 
disciplines. » - ' ' 

But the arts do more. They require insights into the wholeness 
of life in its infinitely varied aspects. They emphasize combinations 
into integrated wholes rather than disjunction into meaningless 
parts. They approach the study of mankind and reality, seeking 
meaning^ in its broader, more humane sense, and thus they act as 
an ar^idote to the habits of rAind of dissecting reality in positivistic 
research, lliey appeal- to the intellec;tual and emotional impulses 
wjiicb in this fragmented- and inhiimahe culture urgently need 



cultivation. They can restore significance in life where teleological = 
vacuity exists. 

Those engaged in the practice and teaching of the arts may 
place another outcome of their work low in their scale of values 
(again because they do not want to seem to operate at lower 
intellectual or academic levels than tlieir colleagues in other dis- 
ciplines). Some may play down the demonstrable fact that the 
practice and the appredation of the arts constitute one of thf 
most effective Acrapeutic devices to cure the ills of our disoriented 
and disordered public and private lives. This is one persuasive reason 
wHy studio courses, as well as general instruction in the history 
and appreciation of the arts, ought to be essential elements in un- 
dergraduate general education programs. 'Many studwits having 
no desire or talent to become professional artists ought to leave 
college with the interests and at least the elementary skills needed 
to spend the rest of their lives in amateur participation in an artistic 
field. If the representatives of the arts really believe that they have 
an important contribution to make to the elevation of our culture,^, 
they will bend their efforts not so much to getting established on 
an equal basis of aciidemic respectability, if that means turning 
out more Ph.D.'s and 'neglecting undergraduate courses ia the 
arts. They will, instead, accept as their normally inescapable respon- 
sibility the nurturing among our people of the capacity to appreciate 
beauty in nature and in the creations of the practitioners of the arts.^ 

The arts must obviously occupy a more prominent place in 
the total program of general education than they have hitherto. 
It may fce even more difficult to get a consensus on this proposal 
than on the need for general education in the well-established 
disaplines such as the natural sciences. Much of the aciademic 
fraternity still considers the ^rts as lacking in intellectual substance 
ai}d many lay citizens continue ^o look upon "art" as the prcoccu- 
pation of the wealthy, leisure, ^r odd classes. It i$ the responsibility 
of the profession to change\hese attitudes by making the arts 
an integral part of every und^graduate progiram. It should be 
re-emphasized that the aim should be not only to cultivate attitudes 
of appreciation., But also to offer opportunity for lifelong practice 
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of one of the arts such as music or painting everi if the practitioner 
must^perfonn-at a levd considerably below the professional. To 
a fuU program in the arts, diverse as they are. into a 
tuU-fledged program of general studies, wiil call upon the skill 
and imaginatiGJs of curriqilum designers in these fields, but this 
IS a task worthy of their most devoted eflForts and the sympathetic 
o^etstzodmg of the entire academic commumty. ' 

Physical Educatign and Health ' 

The second area of general education that has been sUghted 
covets physical education and health. The author recognizes that 
physical education, the organic health sciences, and' the disciplines 
concerned with mental health, such as psychology, psychiatry. 
<philosophy and religion are typically separated, if not completely 
isolated in institutions of higher education. Most representatives 
-of these fields would contend that their potential contributions to 
good health regardless of their obvious interrelationship in deaUng 
with an: individual, must realistically be treated in -the instructional 
program as discrete curricular entities. This point of view presents 
- only another form .of the gaieral problem of reorganizing th«; 
progran» of colleges and universities in such ways as to treat all 
human problems znd issues as organic wholes rather than as frag- 
mented pieces of information. Physicians can produce hundreds of 
examples m therapy of the close beneficial relationship between* 
cxerase and diet, for example vigorous walking can.significantiy 
reduce blood sugar in diabetics just as a sugar-low diet can, but 
m instructional programs ib has been shown that items that are 
closely reUted Tn-Ufe may be as remote as the moon in the laboratory 
library, or lecture" hall. 

V In any event, this section will be developed Qn the assumptibn 
•that physical education. certJn aspects of medical and nutritional 
saence, and instruction in matters related to mcptal health ought 
^ be considered together even though those who teach sucfi courses 
will have specialized' in a single discipline and may teach advanced 
courses m separate departments. The relatively inconspicuous place 
which .the health sciences and physical education have occupied 
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through the years in the totaf general; education experiences of 
the average undergraduate has had and continues to have a 
'deleterious effect on the Uv«i of many presumably well-educated 
dtizens. Thpse concerned wilh instruction in physical education 
and health programs have, to be sure, mad? notable advances 
particularly since World War II in clarifying the philosophy and 
enriching programs in these fields. Leaders in these instructional 
a^eas have been advocating a broader view which would mclilde 
matters related to the whole life of the individual, his intellectual.' 
emodonal. esthetic, and spiritual development. One of the out- 
standing educators in this area of instruction. Perry B. Johnson 
of the University of Toledo, puts this newer, more inclusive concep- 
, tion in the following words: 

I now believe more .finnly in the nonphysiological values of pUy, in 
the importance of exercise and fitness for a better quality of life, in the 
cstbetic value of movement in sport. It is not that I never believed to 
these; it was just that I (among others) felt v.e needed desperately to add 
the other dimension (the appeal to the intellect ^ut the physiological 
value of health and fitness). Attention to the contribution of activity to 
quaUty of life and the esthetic value of activity is now an unportant part 
of my thinking. Rather than think of play and movement as subservient 
, or orphaned creatures. I can think of them as means to an end and not 
'ends in themselves. Neither, of course, is physical fitness an end in itselt 
(nor are thinking or feeling for that matter). In my view play, move- 
ment, and physical fitness -among many other aspects o^^Wi" 
tended to influelice the intellect, the ever-changing emotional state, and the 
physical state of the body (its cells, tissues,. and organs) so that ultimately 
S,e quality and quantity of one s existence might be optimal, that one may 
live well and long." 

■ That Dr. Johnson's philosophy matches the dominating thesis 
in this volume on interdisciplinary studies, that education must 
not only be' concerned with the individual's general competence but 
- also with his potential force in shaping our society is clear when 
he adds: 

My belief in the importance of this added educational dimension is net 
limited to physical education. My feeling is that there is a need for many 
individual-centered courses in a university. We must establish more purses 
in which knowledge and skill are not, ends in themselves but, rather a 
- means directed specific.!!}- and more emphatically-iit the students under- 
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standing of hirnself aS; an individual and as a force within our society. 
Initially, -it must be knowledge not a "sharing of ignorance" in free 
group discussion — that is : the foundation of this understanding of self. 
But the ultimate goal is' for each individual to apply to himself what is 
knpwn about man and societ)' in each of the several applicable domains of 
human knowledge. Thus psychology, philosophy, health science,' sociology, 
physical education, and political science most certainly have an important 
contribution to make in ^ such an effort.** t 

The lethal disregard among the common run of even chose* who 
have had the advantages of a college education of the consequences 
of good or bad health practices, is arrestingly manifested in health 
^ and mortality statistics on Americans. ^ 

While m^)dern medical knowledge and better nutrition haye kept our 
population free from many ph>'sical defects th^t former Jy plagued our 
people, we suffer from a lethargic attitude characterized by a veiy real 
physical and moral degeneration. Because of modern man's aversion to 
physical work, and his ignorance concemijag the benefits of regular exer- 
cise, our population has reached an unprecedented low le\'el of physical 
fitness. It is true that our highly skilled and trajntd athletes do. well in 
international competition, but thrse championship performances cannot 
obscure thcT fact that our'general population, from'j;outh through middle 
age, is in the worst physical condition of any Ihe world has ever known , 

In 1972, deaths in tl^e United States from various cardiac and 
vascular ailments totaled 1,035,146.'" Thousands of others have 
to live severely restricted lives because they have been, partially 
incapacitated by heart ailments. The data on deaths directly or 
indirectly connected with alcoholism are^comparably^shocking. Fur- 
thermore, the number of those* who are not actually killed by 
excessive drinking, but whose effectiveness jn their private lives 
and in their vocations is seriously Teduced*,- remains an .unknown 
quantity. Agencies who study excessive and often debilitating alcehol 
consumption amon^ our .peopje estimate the numbers to be in-the 
neighborhood of millions. In spite of the dramatic results through 
the use of drugs in the treatment of emotional disorders of various 
severity, the percentage of Americans .sufficiently disturbed or 
maladjusted to require continuous medical ure constitutes a national 
problem. The kind of instruction c<j|lege students receive in ul 
course in .elementary psychology, a subject the author taught for 



a niimber of years,; Or Jn philosophy and religion, apparently 

* leaves many unprepared to deal with the common run of life's 
problems, to say nothing of those whose fate it is to encounter 

^ ^unusually disturbing conditions ^over which they have no control. 

V In addition to those referred to, medical and nutritional scientists, 
recogniste a wide range of health problems, the etiology of which 
arises in . considerable part, from ignorance or. indifference toward 

" the' established facts of nutrition, exercise, and mental^ hygiene. 
The inadequacies in the health education of c6llege students 
result primarily not from the lack of persons on their staffs who 
possess the latest facts and theories related to exercise, recreation, 
sports,. diet, and mental health. They occur largely because: (l> As 
in the case of other 'curricular problems, faculties as a whole in 
disciplines other than physical, education labor under the conviction 
that specialize^^wtellectual traming in a limited subject matter is 
the dominate goarof higher education. Any time spent by the student 
in preparing for the whole remaining complex of life's activities 
is 'considered an indefensible 'diversion from the main institutional 
purpose. (2) Too many young people/ to say nothing of -those 

. in .the middle and advanced iges, believe that the primary obligation 
of an institution of higher education in physical education is to 
assemble a corps of outstanding athletes who can bring glory to 
the institution in the sports arena. Actually, in recent years with 
the spread of televisiori to almost .every home, such activities also 
provide entertainment for spectators in the recreation - room or 
in the stands. (3) The beauty cult promoted by questionable adver- 
tising leads young people to believe that cosmetics,, hair styling, 
vitalizing pills, elixirs, and how.to-succeed-in-life techniques assure 
attractive bodies' and engaging personalities. There is lin alternative 
View that rests on firmer physital and mental grounds. It holds 
•^that exercise, balanced diets, and realizable goals, provide more 
reliable and longer- lasting results. Those who teach in the related 
fields of physical and mental health know that a mo^e attractive 
body and personality can be achieved by sane diet and exercise. 
Regrettably, these departments receive only low-key attention except 
among the members of* their own staffs' * 
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m mmf imtttuttom. (xt rwced thr bodj^cts fof th; phywcal edutatwn 
ptoffmA iot i rcguU* MwJent body of thouunds. 

In remit ytan there have, to be mre, been «j:iMfitafit advamcs 
m the development of varied frofiraa,* of tntramuraJ tfxjrts; mwe 
women have betcwne mvv>{vcd in more varietk* < " spirt,; the 
range of sports has been toraKlerably extttKied and tlie number 
of TOluotary prtK.panJs has m-nifcldlr .mreased. The rmwrus 
of professkmally awipetent men ami y^xmtn. {>h)»Kal c^uifwent 
and fMilities. jiid the rn>pt)rf«»i of jnstitutumal cxpr->d.tures dc- 
vdJted to suih u%trami:Tii! procrams have in rei-ent vtars been 
*ubstantulU «urea»ed. but uKnparmMi m many .n*tirutHms *ith 
the expenditure* tur .nt€nn»titutu*nj| »|>.rt* pn>grams reveals inhere 
•he rnain thrust lies 

Sotw of rhe leaders ui physnal education have stressed the 
«WTd to mf.wm the M. lent tiK>t,>ughly .iKnit the reas^ms why 
oeur.«nus<ular activity thnm^lum l.fe tan st, m>tabh enfwmt- his 
iJf her entire phys^al and menial »ell-bein.4;, ami perhaps extend 
his life m jfSA^ hejith U,-^.m and McKinncy piwoted out wer a 
<iet:ade a^o that: 

he *tK«, ,il ,^ the t,nfc t,. J«r v, the potmul vabrs tmm>. 
mxn-^K M,nm h h.^xa K rh« phv^Hal c J«.*c* th.t. h «^ «r«ee 
oWBotK njmnt *tK*i »,H Jrtfu^. ^ p*tt«r„ for imtn 

^mm .« (h< ran th. SrvidcTit* d,, rwd tt^ he t«»|cht the 

*2« --J^' «>♦ t^t th,s « tW .w <^rr4rt, /A,rW,nr^ *ud^ 

t«* 1^ n«d« tn..* «ktf tk nctt<^TO«,»«Ur Aturm- mta#» to htm m 
*t-faw IMS ,«»n ph»«.vlc>if*.^t. «jtk,sMc. p»nvh.!*^,U, ^ ph«.lmor*tn- 
Tht J j.„4 appftwcfw* to t^athoi^ 

r%w«l cOwiiN^ mj^i htJp m,*«j«c the «ru«kt»ts fe, participate m m 
Mtnitx Hw,w|r»^«t tfK,r f,ftt«»t. mm^Mt t<t»d» to f^riktiite fmn 

Tm ht rx the « » ,c f pt,>£T^ sht^ he o^tTrmd prinurviy wMi 
•e*fb«a^ jttntt*;^ v, rSr stuJkm* ««R ht- mrtrvated l«> uk tlie Mtt**i« 

ifccMM l<e thi- hit^iiwftw^it »^-<j.Ilt>tJ f*mimjA fiamnt. mt Out ttU. W* 

•« * ttMBiNe fuM ^nhwetHl *«rr ti»^. ,ie*f, of c^y^k^ fh<n»c*S 
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lioac M^wrtMitty. bowtvcr. if the adoionitiom ol Oudiejr White 
sndl ochcfi of natiotui tutmt m the health 6Mi to be heeded. 
At rwifhiii Aottld be on tbow sports whkh paduatcs cm pu- 
Unpaftfr In oattl l*te n life: mnis. swimtBifl^ foll. votkyhall, 
ytpffi.^ otfaets which if camisteptly followed can keep physical 
«gor «kI «enl«l acuity at a icUtivcl]r hifh leneL 

On the significance of e«erd«e as a factor in good health. » 
jowaatist iiitei»iewed Dr White after Genera! Eisenhower s heart 
r»»m<4, |i» answer to a ifyeition. the doctor himself a ceaseless (ie- 
miee of waMr ««* *^f^^ expressed the following opinioo- 

t 4mt bMw whetlwr kmw ftxfU: hnwt cm had dv nmukMf 
atmm c^perknct ef ictuMtg fAttfiw ^ter luni ractciM. which I thmk 
•I a my inpMUM haw«t for ooe't Utkk. Ami kt aoc (htt «« mnf- 
MK dtt mtefvimm at dut retatioMMp to tmcm — mn pat the ewrwe 
f«f camMe's ukc. twt the fcwefirW dfctts dMt mtj com afNCu% l» a 
flMMal w«Aw. I Awfc dm jptAMf Aok who «« (snttaiidy ieana 
miiHiHj Mcd moK phrMC*" »ttii«*M» of that iort th»« Ommc who Imvc • 
«HtMi SMMt of wAmg «o do w dMEir tonCiw work.** 

On sAOlHer occasion, he was ashed a <)uestic)r< directly rekmant 
to liie poaition talen in this ticatisc, namely dwt the habit of 
fUpB§ tame physical jfame ought to be established early in hfe 
•od cootiniiMd re|;uUrly. Dr. While then gaw the professional 
<i|iinioft that: 

The habits matk^ k» ^ tetm and w the tartntiet are hhely *o 
faal ihH i m ih o M t )ifc. 

IhctcfoR. « is wry anportant foe fwit^ pcef^ «wt to gr* *• 
tih« pRsent CMStem of wtta»g m an aiilFMMtNie. m Omit chdn, or in fwanl 
«f tltt icIcwiMOR wt for hmuy f*m»^ oa a fKii»il or t*© cwy ff* 
■Mi at dw a«ie of forty **« tlwy m phywcafly soft and aa nweh as 
tmntf4m pmmA heawf Ihaa thry went wJiesi they j^aAiaMiJ fiwn 
uaKiegt or h^ idioof. 

All Ml ak KpdM |4iywial cwmiac .for f«i« ot to jwwhwt aoBw- 
(hiag. as ijanlfeniogt or fwratty or carpeirtfy - « itoodi meihcwK for aiMd 
and hody and dtftmnly inacaset ttar dwnco of btins a totHt '* 

if the physical health and weH4)eii^ of citiiens ijeneraUy it 
to be a deoaoant jAJpose (rf physical ed»M.atiKXi pn^rams as both 
logK and t»ie condttiom of am society imply, then Ae cMtpus 
aMhIetic spectacular* that orc^ »«*sendy frtwn bit afternoon to 
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mUn^ Mid kmtif uicmtaiiqiij w the wmmp of wtdkdays* 
<Ry«|hl to haw « leoMd cUim an 

|iirt of Mch ^potti efforts, there ii no reason wbjr colleges anci 
UttivcciiCics should not rrsin lo(Kfanlced perforaiea tn footi»ll, 
hiilcdsUL bsschaU. and! the other popoW ^^ports, |uit as they 
^iepife fomtg people for other occopatians* But even granting 
this asay^stion for many in ma)or sports, the main effort in health 
tmiA pfajrskai education ought to be on the general education of 
aoUege s^4dents as actiw long range participants in physical games 
•o praer%e physical well-being and mental health. 

V If. as Dean Jack E Raw of llliaots State Uniwrsity suggests 
m a Icttet lo the author* there are ^Lssurtng signs on campuses that 
students hate become aware of the value of personal nonprofesMOoal 
pattidpalion in tpoits, especially those that can be contmucd loi^ 
afler a>ilege days h^ire passed. In this letter* Dr, Raaor says: 

These is a gins animit sod dmand for indmdiiil and dual activities 
•a W tii^ on the coOcgf ous^ Tmi spom hav« liitlt pipularity 
as Ihey ate tai^ht csSAAsmiy in die senMrfary schools sod stiidtsMs mag- 
MiBt i*e need for the aafumtm of skOfl m a M«time actmty. the in- 
Mwaitfe will aomMKidalr ihr iMted for Icmi ipeits (intrmortt), 
srons cfufaa^ vaffsiiy sAlrtict iofortiuj ptsy, dc.) j»d thus the tSifhsMS 
IS «|M iadssihiai sod dud tpocts at the uniwsiry Inei, wMtst 
in indivsAiii and <^ acthrkks hsa bteit on the incftase for the past ten 
ycifS and I see it s» be a oiaeimMUg thMt dimag the neit decade. TMs 
h»*em bsoi#e shout by the lesliiatioa thst peopit wilt hare niofle 
Male tune and theitfore the e rp<> ' <ua i t> to cxprm thtmsdm m iadi- 
tsAsak AiUHitHistly, Atse ate osoie liia s arttt ttsoumt M^lal^t 
which la fund iadmAtii and dasl actmties wluch W ffevioasir been 
asislaMe rnljr so « Im|;^ income, locioHfwtamic sttatam May I ibo 
•W* iaaeased iaSrtetf in aidi actrvitics on Ae pait of itmiiinn 

and sodeqr is aa amsaft la gtim m sdcatiiy and achieve setf <icaliaatto* 
by a canfaaed and soasrtiam apadMk am want la pafta^uir. 

bccaaae av««t«td. be it «a (ihysicai adivi^, pohtics. odaeatioa. eir. fm^ 
fcsiiaaai barfMisS fraadMHS mt goii^ baakfaf< pinidi wiiiaiil looChaH 
ieW» ase disafipcahii^ coAi^ Jihkiics (wiC« the cacepteai of 10 or 4a 
sshaoiiji hw my aaull ciwads on a u ctfc t o wdUi boaat, aMkm im itn 
aae aot ^^supportiag" Actr jtblhsic tsim m%mdk was fotaarrly the case* 
hm laiarii see spmb^ ihm tiaat pwr s t ii aii; dictr nwo ph^acal mveahNon.*'' 
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In any ewot. - comprehemiw^ unit, combining the «of k of the 
fcicvuH departments shouU be included in the general ediaation 
ftogtam of ill t4>dergMduate students concerned with the ar- 
tcsdng tttcklence of the degenerative physical and mental health 
diseases amwig ouj people. Nothing less than the cultivation of 
oooert habitt of dipt and exercise and the acquisition of related 
knowledge in othei^i disciplines in tJ^ a)llege years which can be 
carried over irito th4 lAature periods or life wUI ade<iuately achieve 
these goal*. Faculty, members who consider these responsibititics 
peripheral or irrekfant to their main purposes miscakulate the 
p«,per misiiort of ^gher education It can. be argued that these 
educatiorul Uibligatidns to youth, however indispensable they may 
be, ought fo be discharged by ageiicics other than ^ typical 
academic defartment dedtotcd to the special ^ed activ ties essentia! 
tci the training of the mind. This is the same attitude that has 
increasingly made the teaching of the oral and written use rf the 
jtudent's native ttmgue in many cx>lleges an activity for whah 
one department h«» been a$*i.^ responsibility and commonly 
one group of rwvice teachers are given this assignment This practKe 
hat resulted m the misuse of the languaf^ and a consetfuent de 
^ioration of the effectiveness of iommunicati*Mi s^' r*'"***"? 
cnSciicd by Edwm Newman in ^i* cswy, Smaly Sf>eai>»g " 

just as one group of oimpeteftt teachers m the English depart 
ment, working imperatively with Ae teachers m .>ther departments 
^ require the tegular preparation of kipcrv and must be given and 
held to the responsibility of ciiltivaiing m students early in their 
college careers habits of precise and »|ear usage of language, other 
facult>- members must assume the obltatKm of prepanni: students 
for lives «»f phvsKal *ell b«ng and Wental health Any jreneral 
education program wh»ch fails tt, umlude exploit p.als related 
m these featiwes of a satisfying a«d dfective life must be con 
j^kird serKJusly inadequate It would be a revolutHmanr. hot hi.ehly 
bene«c^l policy, if colleges required nery aWebidied male and 
female student ti» take up otk sport m the frcshmjtn >vaf and 
<t>ntinoe to participate in it tt.rough.*it the years he x sh..> t* a 
^amhdate f.»r a de.»:T« Indeed, the health .»f the natK«i ai^ ►he 
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wtlirlMMag of manjr of its cttiaicns ccmld be imiwasurabif mhanccd 
if tttich student were ^tven an exammatxm »at the end of- «ach 
*c»dw»M C fw, which uiciuded a review of their 'phpiiriil "skins, 
Am dh'etary habits^ and their general health. The present «istam:e 
of itudcnts to any required educatimal experience is we/1 known. 
If a facultf lays down no requirements in any subject, th«i of 
coorsr this health program could hardly coerce students in one 
field I', however, other subjects ate made a part of each student s 
pcogram, the health program is as essential as any other. Where 
not recpiired, every student should be persuaded to make play 
and health practice part of bis regular regime. 

This policy of requiring that all students, except the severely 
handicapped* imdergo an annual physaal c1»cck-up is in sharp 
contrast to the prescription in many instituticxis of one or tyk o years 
of {4i^Mcat education and none in the healdi Kiences. The redaam 
ad itdsitninm of this point of view appears in thi. policy of one 
imtituti< which ret^uircs no specific instruction in the health 
science^y ^ J only one year in physical education; this latter require- 
ment IS waived, however, if an examination of the student shows 
him to be in satisfactory good health. The health of the nation 
will not improve until it is a^med that the college has as much 
rcsponsihitity for ciiltivatmg habits of healthful living as for in- 
cukating habits of clear, logical, and cogent reasoning. Faculties 
cxMiM pio^ f a study of the theory and praclKc of education 
involving the harmonious c^iltivation of human t*aits and faculties 
among the Greeks when their civiiiutHin was at its peak. 

As m the case of other rectimmended curricular recT>nstructions, 
these changes would no^ involve prohibitively expensive additionai 
imaf^ of mstruction, a substantial augmentation of the teaciitng 
staff. Of enlarged facilities in physical education What wtiuld be 
tequtted is a brkiging t^^gether o( already existing, but do^artmentaily 
separated, instructiorul materials and personnel and a change in 
attrtude toward their presently divnled nrsponsihiltties. and a jotntng 
<rf forces in suih a Kasn change in the health stiefKes and physical 
cdwation. 
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: A Mitable pfCffim io the bealth fields wmld, however^ ncccs* 
wuitf tnvohpe tbr lfccw|^ul -nnd uaresenred a^Uborktioo of 
Cioiftyrtrnf ptaom in phjrwlogy, nutritkMu biodiaBUstr)r. hiologf. 
f&fiiick>gf. jp$fdMtir. «kI plirstcml education. Such a working 
gmip oDuld kfciMtify the exp^kncei tmide and outside the dass^ 
loooi whkh all students ^bould have* to understand the functioning 
of their own bodies and minds and to accjuice the habits of healthful 
Uvii^ tfiat m manf cases would persist thiou^iout life. The concrete 
icsu&s o( these interdisciplinary efforts should be a general course 
of timniciod kirohring bodies of fact and theory from die related 
ihsct{4ioe^ top^ther with participation in various proj^ran^ of 
intramuiml sports and indivtdual physkal activities. 

The rai^ ctf knowledge and skills required in such a program 
flaay be assumed to involve an irKMdinate amount of time of both 
leacheff and ^rtudents. As in the case of other units of instruction, 
this view rests on the common but mistaken assumption that the 
student must niaster alt the details of the sd>)QCt and its intrtoite 
dev el op m ent essential to the person who makes one of the con- 
stituent fidds his professional occupation. Basic rcorganizatiom of 
sobfect matter wilt ;)e rc«{i»red and the faculty memhers involved 
will have to be given time to perform the necessary tasks, but 
lliere is no inherent deterent to readung this goal within the 
resources of manpower tnd e<iuipment already availabte on most 
can^xises. The health and «eU*bdiig of future generations fustifies 

^the cdbtt*. 

Much has been said about the health benefits of regular exercise 
and prc^ dict^ about the feelii^ of welt^Mig which accompany 
A regimen of disciplined physkal living. Everyoi e» but especially 
those charged with rcspomibiltty for designing a proper physical 
education unit throughout the whole rai^^ of educatkm — including 
the aduk years — must consider the persorul and social benefits 
tliat could flow trom such a program. One person who has en- 
visaged the mtctpby betvmn controHed physicai activity and the 
character o( our personal md sodal lives is George Leonard. Facu^ 
m c m h ets in pfukiaophy. sodology, psychofegy^ as weil as in the 
depttrttnefits of sports and physical education will find in his recent 
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book, TAr Wimsf^ Athlese, nourishing focxl for thought about 
Che widd7 cocnprchensiifc goab and potential outcomes of organized 
gAincs^ The bioad scope of his thinking about the ccmseqimKes 
of our preset^ misconcirptioas about the utoj^a to be ushered in 
bf relieving man of ph)rsical activity and the use of machinery 
are nndly set forth in two quotations from his book. TTie first 
statement refers to the visionary hopes of most human beings 
with regarri t> their health and the realistic possibility of achieving 
Jiese goals of good living: 

In ewy fat nun, the saymi^ goes, there is a thin nun stnig^ing to 
gtC wt If this is so» then eveiy skinny nun at times finds hurndf sur^ 
wmJcd by the ghoitly cMiines of muscles and heft And there must 
somehow exist an ideal physi<)ue for every one of us — man, woman, and 
cfaOd. Everybody that moves about on this planet^ if you look at k that 
W9f. may well be inhabited by a strong and graceful ^Icte, capable of 
Oljo^Maii feats. 

Fandful statements, bt^ true. The athlete that dwells in each of us 
it more than an abstract ideal. It ts a living presence that can Jui^ the 
way we feel and live. Smdiing for our inner ^lete may lead us into 
•ports and n^gular exercise and dius to the health promised b; pl^sici! 
fimesi orgmuattons — and that might be justification enough. But what I 
have m mind gpct beyond fitness. It involves entering the realm of nnisic 
and poetry, of the turning of the planets, of the understanding of death.'' 

And he places cducatton in its broadest context when he adds: 

Ferhaps. then, it ts nf4 tn^ropriate that we loo^ to die field of 
sports; physical eduction, uid body for our transfomn^ng myth. Sine;: the 
turn of the centufy, we have seen many signs of rapfcfl human cvolutiao^ 
foJvshadowiAgs of traasfocmation. as one supposediy unsurpassable physi- 
cal limitation after another has been surpassed. There are few more 
satisfyif^ confirmations of human potentiality than those found in the 
records of die modem CNympics, from 1896 to the ptesent, and it some- 
times seems tfeat the sports section is the only part of the daily paper that 
ODOtaina good news.'* 

As Leonard says, good physical and mental health have social 
^ well as perscMial consequence. Hence, those responsible for 
ptondmg an aidetpiate education for Itvtng in ^)day's stressful 
world must make physical education in its broadest sense an essential 
element m the i;eneral education ptops^^. To do this^ as some 
institutioQS hare .lircady done, will nor necessarily deprive "ptofcs- 
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sionai $poU^" of tijetr position isi the life of the institution or 
Its budget. It will require a larger investment of monoy, time, aftid 
energy in the games which can be en^a^»ed in throughout life such 
as go!f or tennis. It will also require the development of the 
attitude among academic bodies that these are as important goats 
of higher education as the acquisition of cognitive knowledge and 
intellectuat skills. The achievement of these g<3als should also 
result in changes in attitudes among the laity to the extait that 
they consider the education of their young people in g<x)d health 
practices and physical activity as important as cultivating intellectual 
abilities and training them for vocational competence. 

General Education for Maturi: Adults 

One i)ther emerging aspect of our society requires to be treated 
in any reconsideration of the general education of our people. The 
number of individuals beyond the normal ages of full-time at- 
tendance at a college or university has markedly increased smce 
the depression. As the higher birth rates of the forties and after 
itre reflected in the advaiKing years among these groups there will 
be an increasing number of citizens of mature age. Moreover, the 
average number of years of their formal schooling ha* aSscj risen 
sharply. By 1974» among our population over twenty-five the median 
years of schtxjling completed was 12. 3. 

Many more of our citizens haw been -stimulated mteilectually 
to consider personal and social problem-* they would formerly 
have believed' beyond their ken in our earlier national life. There 
is among us tcxiay a whole new company of prospective students 
among the adult emplo>ed or retired population. Moreover, pressing 
social, pplitical, economic, and health problems are causing many 
mature men and women to seek additional education. Even among 
the employed the reduction of the workweek to forty hours or less 
has provided free time which many will not be s;itisfic:d to fill 
ctxnpleteiy in playing gt>lf or bridge Many of these adults, to be 
sure, want to pursue instruction which will advarne them in their 
vocation. It is the rare community that does not already haw one 
or more institutiims such as a cA>mmun:ty college which attempts 
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i to satisfy these educational aeeds related to work. But an increasing' 
number seek the kind of instruction thafwill help them understand 
the complex and swiftly changing world in which they live. 

Add to the foregoing groups those who already hold bachelors* 
or even advanced degrees, but whose education was so narrowly 
specialized that they feel incapable of dealing with social issues 
and personal problems, and the demand for supplementary education 
later in life increases. Few of these prospective adult patrons of 
higher education will want or will be satisfied with the elementary 
instriKtion in the various dtsctpltnes designed to serve the needs 
of undergraduates intending to specialize in a given field of 
learning. Most adults want instruction that is so composed as to 
illuminate the major problems of the day. The type of general 
units of instruction dest ribed as fitted to the needs of undergraduates 
in the various disciplines can also provide the body of fact and 
theory and the exercise of intellectual abilities that will appeal 
to adults. A program of general studies will attract and hold those 
who do not seek a degree, but rather want^j^he more immediate 
benefits of an education suited to their current purposes and interests. 

Providing such progi^anis of general education for adults, quite 
aside from its personal benefits to the student and advantages in 
the form of a better-informed society, could well be the economic 
salvatii^n of institutions which in recent years, have been losing 
their usual share of undergraduate enrollments. A nurnber of adult 
students, unlike undergraduates, are employed in full-time, often 
highly remunerative occupations. Hence, they have the means to 
pay tuition fees and thej* do not require additional living quarters, 
fixxi services, administrators, and auxiliary enterprises, which in- 
crease the cost of operation. Many institutiofis have establislued 
«OTprehensi\-e services (Ar adults. Not enough of these^ however. 
Have cksigned the general programs of instructicKi which will attract 
and hold an ever-larger company of adult students because they 
feel that their specific intellectual interests are being served. Any 
institution which sets about a re<Kganization of its offerings to 
meet the needs of undergraduates for a more complete, better- 
rounded general educatitm ought to consider simultaneously the 



bunching of a related program for adults. One area of particular 
service that should be considered in such planning Involves persons 
ofSen r^erred to as mature adults, » ^niphemistic phrase referring 
fo those who are usuallyT)ver sixty-five and no longer emploj^ed. 

Various professions have in recent years concentrated tl\eir 
attentioq on the aging, and periodically conferences have been 
called" by federal and state governments to consider their peculiar 
probleo^ and^iccds. Althou^ these efforts of professional groups 
have often been concerned with such problems as health, housing, 
rand Dccreafion; others. have increasingly attempted to provide edu* 
cational programs especially suited to the needs and latent interests 
'of those beyond the retirement age. Tlie value of these efforts to 
the individual and their potential impact on the quality of American 
life can hardly be exiiggerated. Americans are severel/ criticized 
•by S(>aal scientists not only at home, but by other nationals, because 
of our callous treatment of those who after having made indis- 
pensable contributions *to our social well-being for forty years or 
more arc literally excluded from the stream of life. G>ntrary to 
\ common impression among the uninformed, many of these dlder 
citizens cannot be counted among the menuUy and physically 
disabled. Nor, in terms of the material needs of life, can they be 
classified as indigent or nef Jy. Yet their li\es axe often empty, 
especially if, as is true of many, they have in their most productive 
year9» occupied positions that involved heavy rcspmsibtlities and 
daily contact with a wide rang^ of interesting people. 

Those who have made gerontological studies unanimously agree 
that the lives of many retirees are shortcneil by the sheer lack of 
activities both physical and mental which had earlier sustained their 
vitality. Paul Toumicr, a prominent Swiss physician, in his book 
Lemm to Grow Old, has treated at length the problems, a human 
bckig inevitably encounters as he advances into the upper age 
brackets. Toumier is especially concerned with tiie trauma which 
occurs when active persons retire. He observes that the inactivity 
and emptiness of life that follows retirement often result in early 
death. For example, he relates die following tragic anecdote about 
the. effect of retirement ai>d the consequent social witixirawal: 



/ Thete was adso in Bourg*de-Four a lady who kept a much frequented 
tobacomist's and newsagent's shop. The judges and lawyers as they cune 
out of the courthouse nearby used to stop to pass the time of day with 
her, in order to relax from the cold solemnity of the court, i myself never 
failed to' exchange- a friendly word with her. I heard the news of her 
cctimnent, too, followed a few months later by that of her death. It is 
quite likely that she, too, died from having retired after such a sociable 
career. Fastor Brcmond . . . whom I mentioned above, exercised his 
ministry for a long time in Oullins, a suburb of Lyons, and an important 
French railway center. **AImost all my parishioners worked on the rail- 
way," told me. "They were very proud of being able to retire at fifty* 
five, put tluy did not seem to notice that very, few survived retirement by 
more than, two years." 

At a recent seminar at St.-£tienne, we were also told that dvil avia> 
tion pilots are retired at the age of fifty, but that they almost all die during 
the following five years." 

And then he presents additional statistical evidence to the affect: 
^'474) percent of men — almost half, that is — and 43 percent of 
women admitted in France, into aged persons' institutions, die 
within the first six .months!*' 

Moreover, a IK- these mature adults in the United States of whom 
tliere will be a . continuing corps of million^, enjoy the franchise, 
if these over six million citizens were politically organized as 
members of a society such as the American Association of Retired 
Persons they could have a major impact on publk policy. Those 
in younger age groups sometimes complain that their seniors typically 
cast their votes in terms of social, economic, and political conditions 
and world events whidv prevailed when they were younger, con- 
servative votes that are b^c4 on a totally unrealistic interpretation 
or knowledge of the world as it is today. Without going into the 
validity of these political judgments, it can be said that without 
a styarni general education the mature adult nO less than the college 
student will ofteif be voting on very important social issues in 
ignorance of the relevant fa<^. Unless they continue their education, 
they^ will not be aware of the .finding of recent investigations by 
reliable scholars and the opinions 6f experienced personnel in 
nutters of social polity which acutely impinge on their own lives and 
the well-being of our people generally. 
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In sum, then, for .retired ^adults a welt-conceived-, wmprehensive 
program of general jsducation would achieve the same goals of 
public enligfitenment on the issues .of the^day as comparable -pro- 

* grams for youth/At the sam'e time, it would provide stimulating 
intellectual activities and emotional enrichment for many who 
soon find' uninterrupted leisure an unrewarding substitute for a 
life of responsible employment and active citizenship. 

A number of eflbrts are now being made to enhance the -bp- 
\ portunities for continuing education for mature adults. One of 
the most promising of thejc enterprises launched its activities in 
February of 1976 at the University of San Francisco. This edu- 
cational enterprise will be^ known as The Fromm, Institute for- 

• Lifelong Learning whose name reveals the dedicated efforts: and 
research over a period of years of Mr., and Mrs. Alfred Fromm. 
The following statement of purpose reveals .something of the 
kinds of persons the institute is designed to serve as well as the 
range of its services: " 

The Fronfun Institute is one of^ a very few organizations associated with 
an institution of higher education that has clearly seen and interpreted the 
desire of many older adults to receive collegc-level instruction ecjual to 
that of 18 to 22-yearK>Id learners. The University of San Francisco, an 
independent Jesuit university, recognizes, too, that post secondary institu- 
tions have an obligation to provide- th^ same educational opportunities to 
its students ovei^ the age of fifty as it does to its younger students. 

The Fromm Institute has come to the conclusion that older adult 
learners want many of the same things that thcjr younger counterparts do 
with respect to educational pursuits. The main diflFerence is that, for 
younger students part bf the reward for pursuing college and university 
studies is in obtaining a better job, higher salar>-» or other material con- 
5t({^ations» and for older students the reward is of an intangible nature 
concerned with intellectual satisfaction. 

The Fronim Institute believes that one of the best ways to 'teach and 
motivate older adult students — .those who .ire returning to higher educa- 
tion after a long absenc6 and those who liave no college level training 
at all — IS* to gradually re-expose them to learning by professors, who wmII 
not only be master ieachers but also " nonthreatening * as individuals. This 
is the principal Reason that the institute places hea\y emphasis on the 
employment of salaried emeriti faculty members. This innovative approach 
is not only unique to higher educational programs ^or older adults but 
also crucial to the success of the Fromm Institute. 
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VIL NOTEWORTHY GENERAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 



Ahboa^ Ac monacntum of the general education movement 
coosklerabiy slackeMd siiKe the fifties, some institutiocis have 
pccsenred both its spirit and its substance. Moreover, abundant 
evidence exists of a widespread revived interest in interdisdplinary 
unils of instruction. To provide iiUerestcd faculties with a few 
escamples of the present manifestation of this interest and its 
concrete expressioou six exan^les of quite diflFerent coSIcge pro- 
giMS have been brou^ together in this chapter. Two others, 
2rf St. Obf Ojllepe in Mii^ncsc^ and Warner Pacific College in 
Oregon, have been described in the author's earlier monograph, 
Vaiues, Ub^tai EJMtaiio.t. ami National Destiny, cc^ies of which 
are available at die lilly Endowment. The author would be glad 
to receive dcscriptiions of other such programs now in existence. 

THE INTEGRATED PROGRAM IN HUMANE STUDIES 
AT KENYON COLLEGE 

The program constku*c& i single cohesive inquiry during three ica- 
6asik y^ASX IcAdiog to the con%isktjt\ixi of freedom and repoosibility 
io the modem wodd and the cthkx! issues students will confront in their 
di&rrent piofcss*onj uid circers The work of the fir>t year is concerned 
with Tht Human FfeJ/cument sn Safure: the M^mplcx oi issues that arise 
fram the fact that we arc hc«h jun <»ft anJ yn:t ditferem from the resit 
of nature. 

The cere of the program is a carefully selected strit* of readings damn 
from the great classics of thtmight and literature Each stuilent wi!l he 
expected to readL inalyzc. and reject o« thci* matcnafs w ith the help of 
the faculty. While each of the faculty brinjus to the discussKwi a sptcial 
expertise, the prognm ts a series of separate courses taught by tndi- 
WduaJ pcofesftors. The heart of the experience will be the sense of com- 
mon endeavor as instmctors and studerUs to^etFier explore the texts and 
iisue they raise. 

Studewts will not be presented w«th .v uniform intcrpreution or posi- 
tion and may often hnd that the facull) mcmlxrrs differ warmly arnong 
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Aomelvts. !i ,* h..}xj itLtt, thnniuh ,xintcr «.th d.ffta-nt pcispectivcs 
on the comnum j;rt«nd of the asM::ntd f -xii, pjrtKipaats wiJl be able to 
devekp coherent idcaJs and vJuts relevant to their pc-fsorul lives. 

Studaits are expected to pure W copies o£ the required rejdinK in 
SpeaSc editions TU- Coileiie B.v>ksh..p tarr.c-s a full «,Kk, but those 
who CM bu>- and rejj jny ot the texts in ad^J,Ke are ciKOura^xd to do So. 
TA* Faculty ^/9"'5-~6> 

Professor Robert I), tkixns (Biolotry) 

Assocute Prol'essor William V. Frame (Political Science) 
Professor R.J^cn H. G.«dfaand (Afcxlem Forei^^n Langua^ 

and Literatures) 
Professor Richard F. Htitlmccr (Reli^rion), Dhecu^r 
Aiiiiactf Pjol'cssor Marsha R. Schermcr (Philosophy) 

Associate professor Fredtrkt Tumtr (En>;lt&h) 
Sttrtiary ; Mrs. Patricia G. Slate 

The trtftces t>f the faculty are in Timberlake Htxise on Park Drive 

opposrte the Chapel. Tm»b<rrlake House also contains a sen^nar room 

-wliere all scmmars of the pro^jram are held, and a loun^:c for the use ..f 

studcnis and t_calty. The equipnient and remodelling; of Timberlake 

House and the inauj,'uration of the IPHS uerc made possible by a ' 

genenaus grant from the Lilly Endowment, Inc. 

Each student in the pro^nram has one of the IPHS faculty as faculty 
».htsor. responsible for his her general academic program (both in and 
outside the Integrated Program) and available for counsel on any matter. 
Each faculty member holds regular oSace hours for conferences. Faculty 
mcnbers may also be reached at home in any emergency situation. 

Besides bring respons^bfc im the teaching work of the program, faculty 
monbers meet together sacn Monday e^ening for their own stmmar to 
discuss the material currc-nrfy under study. F.ith of them (except the 
director) also offers one course each scniester in his or her particular 
discipline. i 

Tht Forum 

^ week all students and fanilty in the program me^^ on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday mornings from 10-11 a.m. in Philomathcsian Hall 
(Ascension Hall) for the Torum. At these sc^ions faculty members 
inuoduce tjie tews and identify s<3mc, of the major questions they raise. 
On some occasions faculty mcmhtrs jo;in in panel discussions, on others 
visiting speakers may be heard, and on others issues raised in seminars 
are dy w scd. 

Attendance « the Forum, except for sickness or emergency, is required 
since these presentations are fundamtntj to the discussions of Wic texts 
ki semanars and tutorials. 
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Farfc vedc cwf student participates in a seminar with about 12 
ti^^ml^ T iff^ tbe kadcr^ of x faculty member- Eveiy odicr week he 
or die has an iodivickul tnt^H'il sessaon with the same faculty member. 
The faculty mco^ irfio is the student's faculty advisor b also the tutor 
forlbe first six weeks of the f^Il semester. For the remainder of that 
semester die tutor is anodier faoUty meo^^er. During the second semester 
dch student is under the tutorial guidance of two otLcr faculty members 
m tun. A student this has a condmtiog rdatiooslup throu^Mut the year 
with die faadty menrfjer who serves as f-*cnlty adviser, as well as the 
oppoitnni^ to -wsdc dosdy widi dirce other faculty members. 

paA Mck every student prepares a written presentation tixhtt £ix the 
c#^,^f. or for t tutorial. PrescntatiotiS for the seminar (500-750 words) 
are directly related Ac iitfcrpretatkhi of die text under smdy. Those 
for A tutorial (1000-1500 words) take up a particular dictne of die material 
or oomparc the ideas tht.<£in with previous discussions. 

In addition to seminars and tutorials, field trips and laboracory exer* 
dses relcv«it to d>e diemc of the prc^am arc arranged in die faU and 

Semmars icvoJvmg students without facuky partidpatioo are scheduled 
for tho&r xx-terestitd 

Comnts O^fidr she FrofC^am 

NoimaDy % stu<kn* takes one od»er Kenyoo course in each semester 
(or a oofc «nk yea^r couise) in addition ttf die first ycat of tht pr<>gram- 
In vcsy special circumstances it may be aj^wopriate to take two courses 
outside dKT program. The choice of fhis coune or diese cpurscs is made 
m ocmsultaliao with the faculty advisor duriog orientation. 

The PtopiM and the Major Dtp^^rtment 

T!« -^wcal degree requirements of die college inclu<k four >ean of 
undergrac^ rtt work, at least two years of which (iiicluding die seniur 
ye-MT) mu«r be at ICeny<Mi. For graduation die student mr^i earn sixteen 
units of credit in which a satisfactory avera^ i« achieved complete a 
maior program including a senior <itc?cise, ar*d saJisfy drvcrstfication re- 
«)uirtmentSi. 

The number erf unia of work re<juired by depamcents of dieir majors 
varies frqm four to seven, but no more than *t:ven of the w^tecn units 
required for graduation may be earned in one department. Thus a studertf 
at Koiyoo ta!t« at least nine anJ perhaps as many is twelve imits of credit 
outside die inuiof <fcpaxtrient. The Integrated Program in Humane Studies 
<oosf nates six of diese units: th.'ce in die fir»t year, tT^> in die second 
yeir, anti i«ce in the senior year. 
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^^Z' lTT ^ r^'' "■^^ '^'f^' .'-^ Plans should 
' STS^ ^^ork oi tke Integrated Prograsn is entirflj consonant 

<^ film. Pamcpants include pc^^tial nujors in An- 

^^^^rL?^""' ^^'^ History. Modem Far,i. 
J^S^ PhJosopfa,. Pby^cs. Politicd Science. ftycfaoJogy. Religion aS 

i. '^'^"'^ '^^^ » to take two units o/ credit 

should coasult the department concerned as well as their /acuity 

« f'ti'T ''1? « 1^ °" ■»* »f c«di. 

Fine Alts: Art, Drama. Music. 

Humanities: Classics. English. Philosophy. Religion. Modem 

Foreign Languages and Literatures 
N«ural Sciences: Biology. Chemistry. Mathematics. Physia. 
F^cfad-ig) 

Sodal Sciences: Antbr^logr and Sociology. Economia. 
History. Poliucal Science 

'V; '^'^^ '""^'^ fulfdlmeni of these 

'i"^s,ficat.on re^unemenn for graduation. Hie first yJ.oi the 

Philosophy. Modem Foreign L guages and Literatures, or Reli' 
^ It « eroded that departments in . ther divisions vill recognize the 
Z .rM?! °' /ulfiUment of 

TV Arpartment, <rf English ai^ Philosophy which have introductory 

^tni "^^^"^ ' ^^=''> « P'««r^tes /or otheT^ 

^ept the first year Q/ the program a« /uifilUng these requisements. 

Credit and Grading 

Al*o.^ the program constitutes single academic enterprise, partici- 

i:/^K. I o/ credit and three grades 

at tbe end of the academic year. j[ g 7 
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At the end of the first six * eeks of the fitst semester the student 
an e^uluation from his or her f^lty aJv^ (u1k> acted « 
tuto. for this period). TTm does not (ccert in drou^ances mentK>ned 
betew) fonn pit of the student s petmoncnt record. At the ^^-o^ 
^ inester L first grade is given by the tutor under whom d>e stu^ 
h2S iwxkcd for the second part of that semester. Th. second grade « 
given by the tutor for the first e.ght weeks of the «:cond ^'^''^f^^ 
is given b>' the tutor for the second part of the second sender. 
'tS Ed^ taSs inS account the student s achievement a condudmg 
^f~Lded to test his or her ability to apply the understandmg 
S in the work of the program to the smdy of a major hteraty work. 

The coUege tenures that tenutive grades (which do not foim part 
of ^sSs^^^nent record) be reported at the end of the fit« 
L^cr^ the yST^. For th.s purpose students m the Inte^ated 
Progom at. assigned a tentative grade based on the -'^'-J^^*^ 
two^faculty members under whom they have worked m the first semester. 

Course Changes , , ^ 

During the Uist two weeks of the fall semester students may make 
changes L their course seleaions (mcluding the Integratea P'Ogr^). 
Such dunges require the use of Course Change Cards available at the 
R^strar's Offi^ After d^e two-wcek period for changes and through 
the Ust day of the first semester all changes in course selea.oas or status 
require successful petition of the Committee on Academ.c Regubfons^ 

After tb^ last day of classes of the first sc-mcster and through the first 
two weeks of classes .n January, students may drop year<ourses (including 
r Integrated Program) vu a card m the Registrar s Office. Any .ho 
withdraw from the Integrated Program at this time -^"^ . /""J^ 
half units of credi.. and grades for the work completed in the fi«t 
tester. In soch a case the evaluat. made by the F^lty Advisor^Tuto 
for the woik of the first s.. weeks of the first semester is recorded as a 
grade for a half unit of work. Entry into the second 
course (including the Integrated Program) is prohibited by college regu 
iTt^s unless t£ student has completed the first semester or its equ..- 
knTor successfully petitions the Committee on Academic Regula'ion^" 
Such a p«it.on must make clear why the student thinks hun^l or he^- 
Klf .uiZd to special consideration. It must be accompanied by the 
recommendation ot'the Faculty Advisor and of the faculty of the program. 

• Human nature, as it . determined by our a.imal inheritance and the 
external world. c-stabl..b. s certain parameters for the exerc.s.- of freedom 
rd'esponsibihty. 3ut our capacity to a« ethically is also affected to a 
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great extern by the niltufaf and social environment in which CK-ery indi- 
vidu^ ousts. In the «.cond year of the program students demote hoJf of 
their acidemic time (two imits of credit) to the study of this ospea of the' 
human «tuation. This course on tLn„a., PreJuameu, m Hoton .s 
Oigamzed on lines similar to those of the rirst year. Emphas,s is laid on 
Ac relev-ance of th.e past for the understandm^; of the present, under- 
Immg the subthemc- of the whole pro^-ro^n: Om><„ W Chuu.e An 
attempt is nude to distin^juish wkir .s artmcul or "added- from 'what is 
natural or -pven- and the relat.onsRir of the two .s studied in order to 
bring mto view the foundations of cintemporar^• >X'estem cuJture 

In fhe s^.or year a un.t of credit U t.mc) ,s earned in a year-long 
seminar on Tbe P^Juameni L ,ke Modem U'orU This course 

considers, the .ssues of frc-edom aijd^^pons.b.litv. building on the studies 
Of nature and history m the fir>t two years. Quc-st.ons ar.s.nn from the 
students specialized study in a major held are discussed, and attention 
« fiiven to specific ethical issues that may be confront«.d in different pro- 
fessions and careers. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY STL'DIES AT xNORTH CENTRAL 

COLLEGE 

Sor/b Ceiihjl ColU'^e 

North Central Colle^ie is a axducationai liberal arts college in Naper- 
vdJe. Illinois, founded in 1861. it is .itt.Jiated with the l.n.ted MethocNst 
Church and de^■oted to Christian values in a context of respea for all 
honest beliefs. It liis been nationally cited for the percentage of its crad- 
•uates earning the doaoral de^;ree. Its current student body is near 1:000. 
2. Beginnings of hiterjtsciplinjr;^ Emphasis j 

In 1960. North Central College had 24 distinrt academic departmints 
all autonomous. Like most colleges then, it was patterned after the graduate 
university model . { ,r p..rtmental s,>et...li2ation. Ikit ,ht atomistic adminis- 
trative strurture of the departmental system stead.lv bKxked the increasing 
efforts of the faculty to cre .te a liberal arts prtxess whah wcnild combine - 
specul.2at.0n with a passion for integrative learning. Against much inertia 
the f:rst three .nterd.st.pl.nary curses t.R)k shajx- during the 1960s- The 
N..ture of Science. Introduct.on tt, Creatlye Arts, and Diinovery (In inqu.ry 
»nto the emergence of new pcrs,Krtivc-s in whateNer field). Their reception 
by students, together with t. satisfaction experienced b,- ..articipating 
faculty set the sta.,^ for the next step m creating ..n interdisciplina^ 
curriculum. ' . ' ' 

%- TJ)e Ph<>emx Cnriiculuni oj 19'^i 

In 1970 faculty ..nd students joined in a full-scale rethinking of the 
philosophy and strurture of North Central C ollege education, under the 
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nibric .••project Phoenix*' The academic department as an autonomous 
caikf was abolidicA Strong divisional structures were designed in which 
the dd departments appeared as "disdplines" — a term which stresses the 
process of learning rather than its territories. Much broader discussion oi 
oirricnlar issues then became the rule; and it was not loiig before colleagues 
of different fidds began to ccwnbine their interests. 

Govcrmnce was widened to encourage the initiative of junior faculty and 
of students. The concept of required courses gave way to a pattern of 
educational obi^tivcs which could be filled through various disaplines. 
Divisional majors were made possible, as well as individually planned 
transdivtsional majors. A half-dozen facult>- colloquia each year stressed 
die commonality of intellectual endeavor. 

A most important administrative action was the adoption of cumcuhr 
maxima whereby each academic discipline was limited to a certain number 
<rf courses — thus guaranteeing economy and compaaness of oflfermgs. 
The excess of innovative energy then flowed into divisional and aU<ollege 
offerings (for winch room haS been planned)., 
4. Thr Efflorescence of InterJiscipImary Effort 

Thus ±c coUege had chosen both intellectually and administratively to 
fuse die specialization and ' integration of knowledge. A faculty which 
was encouraged to cross boundaries steadily de%eloped cooperative and 
integrative courses until by 1975 fully 10 percent of the curriculum could 
be called interdisciplinar>^ A partial course listing follows, arranged m 
order from the natural sciences to the humanities: 

Man's Physical World 

Nature of Science I and II 

Philosophy of Science 

Chemistry-Physics I and II 

Primate Ediology (Biology and Psycholog}) 

Environment and Man (Biological and Social Sciences) 

Environmental Studies (an interdisciplinar>- major) 

Social Sciences Resources 

Business and Society 

Operation of a Great Cit)- 

Metropolitan .Studies (an intcrdisciplinar>' major) 
Cultural Ecology 
Emc^rging Nations 
Psycholinguistics 

Introduction to Language and Linguistics 
Black Literature 

W^ord DcrivatiiMi and Structural Patterns 
Introduction to the Arts 
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Culture of a Great City 
Music-Theatre Workshop 
Discovery I and II 

Current Interdisciplinar}' Studies (one time' courses to address 
topical issues which cut 'across traditiul boundaries) 
In 1975 the college was granted support by Lilly Endowment for a 
four-year sequence of experimental courses' leading from a consideration 
of personal values to a value^^ricnted study of the working world. Its 
interdisciplinary character may be suggested by the title of the freshman 
segment: "Values and the Valuable Communit)." 

5. The Continuing Base 

The new curriculum is seen not as a "trendy" collection of innovations, 
but as a return to roots. The respect for specialisation remains, in the. 
conviction that master) in a given subject can deepen the student s respect 
for all subjects. ^ The three central objertives of the B.A. — Exploration, 
Foundation, Concentration — correspond to the venerable trio: elertivcs! 
general education, and major. XXOiat they re\ivify is the sense of the 
unending diversity and integrity of learning — an intuition which in the 
old aggregation of requirements and departments had become seriously 
fragmented. 

THE - CORE ' CURRICULUM 
AT SAINT JOSEPH S COLLEGE'^ 

L INTRODLXTION: ObjECTI\'ES OF THE CORE PROGRAM 

, Saint Joseph s College adoptecj jts Core Curriculum because it was seen 
to be a better way to achieve the go^ls and purposes of the institution, 
a Cathohc liberal arts college, than the more traditional approach to general 
education. Core is integrative,- rather than distributive, in its stmcture. 
Core gives the entire student body, and as many members of the f^ioxlty 
as possible, a common experience in reflecting on man, his situation, 
avihzation, and culture, his achievements and problems, his meaning and 
purpose. 

The switch to Core demanded radical changes in schedules, in depart- 
mental offerings, in course assignments, and in many other long-held 
pohcies and ideas. But what A-as asserted most emphatically in the change- 
over was that the institutional commitment to Core expressed the judgment 
of the whole Saint Joseph's College community that general education is 
at least as important as the student s major. The stnictural reminder of 
this commitment is. the central role which the Core Program fills in the 
college's course offerings throughout all four year.s of the normal bache- 
lor's program. , 
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In order to offset the trend toward hypci -specialization or vocaiionali- 
zatioa in most of our American higher education. Core is stron-Iy ^eneralist 
and humanistic. It emphasizes the project of becomin|; a "self worth 
being/' of leadint; a genuinely human exister.ce, as the basic issue of liberal 
education. Though the content of each semester of Core varies, the program 
maintains an overall common and <:;*nstant concern for human values, a 
concern which either is carried over from Core into other courses by both 
students and faculty or reinforces the humanist^ perspeaives already, 
present in those courses. * ? 

Finally, any number of more specifically philosophical positions are 
implied in either the interdisciplinar>' or the personalist commitments of 
the Core Program. Core stands aizainst the depersonalization of nun that 
is the bent of the reduaioni^t type of thinking of So many contemporar)* 
inteileauals. The program maintains an openness to insights into the 
nature of man an.l the human situation that come from a whole range of 
academic dis<.*iplines and methods. No method which can shed^ light on 
hunion meanings and values is the-orized out of existence or into nonsense 
on an a prion basis The traditional approach of the liberal arts is broad- 
ened to wclctime the fruits of the studies of modern psycholog>% >ociolog)\ 
and other scienc.-s of man. But what Core -strives to do is to inform with 
a common purpose the whole mass of conflicting interests spawned by the 
hyper-specialized oirricula i>f the mainstream of contemporar}- higher 
educatiori. 

II. Stri c Ti Ri: oi THii Core Progr.am 

A. In ^enetul 

The Core Program replaces what used to be a 5^-credit, mainly lowu 
le\*ei and distributive approach to general education with a 45-credit, 
integrative and interdisciplinar}' set iSi semc$l;er programs ver}* evenly 
spread out over the four years of coik^^c c\]ut (tsorn. In place of a required 
number of courses from several sep.iirji: c dtparL:Ti:'nts, Core involves a 6- 
credit interdisciplinar)' course in all put tbr I.im: of the eight semesters 
usually taken by the student. 

The following table show.s the simple structure and rhythm of the 
Core program: 

Freshmen; Core 1 — The Contemporary- Situation (6 credits.) - 

• Core 2 — Hebrew and Graeco-Roman IJerita^e (6 credits) 
Sophomores: Core 3—The Middle A^es (6 credits) 

Cort: 4 The Modern World (6 credits) 
luniors: Core s Jv: 6 -Foundations of Science (6 credits )i 

Cort.5 7 ^ 8— Non- Western Studies (fi credits) 
Seniors: Core V --T<Avard a Christian Humanism (6 credits) 
. Core 10 — Christianity and the Human Situation (3 credits) 
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B. The overall unity of the prof^ratti "\ 
_ It is important to stress the overall inte^;ration of the stjgmcnts of Core 
into a single general education program which has a ver)- definite rationale 
and developmental unit)- operative throughout all four years. The follow- 
ing dcscnptions clarify the overall thrust of the Core Program. 

Hie first semester of. the freshman year begins with The Contemji)- 
laty Situation- because the main objeaive given to Core Lis self-discover>- 
and self-assessment. The student is invited to take inventor)- of his personal 
and our communal, problems and resources: As a young man or woman in 
/twentieth centur)- America, what outlooks and values have 1 adopted' 
What can we reasonably expect to achieve - answered differently from 
Kurt Vonnegut s -Fourteenth Book of Bokonon" - in the remaining years 
of this century.' What are tiie prospeas and hopc-s for creating a mean- 
ingful personal existence and a just society? 

The time span allotted to Core 1 exlends back to 1900. not for arith- 
metic convenience or to relieve other cores of some years of content, but 
to attain a ver)- specific purpose. The student's edifice of meaning was 
construaed under the influence- of his parents and grandparents, as well 
as that of peers, teachers, and so on. By becoming acquainted wifh the 
events and hopes and crises of tho'se immediately ancestral generations," 
the student can discover the impact of the -past on his living present, the' 
relevance of histor)- to human existence. This is not approached in service 
to any particular philosophy of histor)-, whether spiral or C)clical or what- 
ever, but in terms of the simple facts of life that ouf meanings are shared . 
meanings and that our existence is an historical existence. The complement 
to the future-looking dimension of hope in human existence is the past- 
regarding dimension of memor)-. With the establishment of this dialectic 
between hope and memor)-. Core 1 'opens the student up to the historical 
sections of Core in the following three semesters. Both in Core 1, how- 
ever, a.iJ in the largel)- historical sections of Core to follow (Cores 2, 3, 
ancj 4), a whole range of academic disciplines — philosophy and theology,' 
the natur/il and behavioral and social sciences, literary and artistic expres- ' 
sion — participates in the attempt to shed light 6n the meanings and 
problems of Western man. 

Cores 2, 3, and 4 — the second semester of the freshman year and the 
tw6 semesters of the sophomore year— seek to encounter -the origins of 
Western civilization and follow its subsecjuent development. How have 
the Hebrews, Greeks, Romans and early Christians laid the foundations -of 
what we call 'the West" (Core 2).' How' have Graeco-Roman and Judaeo- 
Christian sources, albeit over centuries of development and evolution, coij- 
tributed to the world we now inhabit .' 
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In Core 3, "The Middle Ages/* the mann^ in which the cultural values,., 
of the ancient world were prescived and modified in the years from 100 
to 1600 in the West is studied. The particular approach taken in this 
Core, because ^t is individual men who moke histor>-^ build civilizations, 
is one which focuses on i'ndivid\ii>l persons who contributed in a very, 
special way 'to the cultural evolution of the West, leading up to the emer- 
gence of what we- (somewhat chauvinistically) call "the modern world/' " 
In ending with the Renaissance, Core 3,Jrom one point of view, closes a 
cultural cycle with Core 2 in that the 'Renaissance looked backwards to 
the origins of the West in ancient Greece and- Rome; but, from another, 
poinr of view, the seeds of the modern world and rumblings of the 
radical changes about to'^occur are there too. 

The modern world is approached, in Core 4, in an at least partly 
dialectical fashion by studying the interplay of currents of thought from 
1600 to 1900, The Baroque, the Enlightenment, the conflict between 
Romanticism and Realism, the Revolutions, the Age of Progress — espe- 
cially the images of Man, of Nature and of God that go along with each 
of these — such is the complex material of Core 4. Overall, however, the 
achievements ^d disappointments of those 300 years do exhibit 4 certain 
logic of development which makes understandable the ambivalence and 
trepidation with which Western man entered the twentieth century. Thu^ 
at the end of Core 4 the studerit has worked his way, with enriched 
historical understanding and developed critical acumen, back to the start- 
ing point of Core 1. - 

Though Cores 1 through 4 did attempt to deal with 4,000 years of 
Judaeo-Christian tradition and 2,800 years of Western culture, there is 
still a greater challenge to the imagination and sensitivity of the student 
to come in the junior year. Non-Western Core .(Cores 7 & 8) transports 
the student out pf the West in order to. invite him^o meet and to learn, 
to appreciate fellow human beings who have created 'cultures quite different 
from his own. The great cultures of India, China, Africa, and Japan, 
whether in terms of complementarities or contrarieties or correctives, .have 
much to teach us, in spite of oUr boasts of Western superiority. 

In addition, the ' Story of Man'* that science tells, in the concurrent 
Core Science segment (Cores 5 & 6). is a stor>' which speaks of billions 
of years of cosmic and biological evolution and of a cosmos ^of fantastic 
dimensions, but which is still man s home. If Cores '2, 3. and 4 put us 
in touch with our' cultural rpots, Core Science reveals how intimately our 
hum^ lives are connected with all of life and with basic cosmic proc- 
esses: our cosmic and biological roots. The two programs of the junior 
year do,' however, converge — whether by political, economic, ecological, 
metaphysical, or religious paths on the /eality of the oneness of the 
family of man. ■ ^ • ' 
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a. CWr 9: Tt^u^d j Ckrhtim HMmunhm 

The tecona icfnciktcf di Cort Science (Cofc^ 6) antmj three 
mii^ rca<itnp Boughc> i Mm amJ tht Vmi iroHmem, WcK^lrid^'s 
MMtkmic^ Mm. anj Levin s Thts ^wffnt Pay They focused on nun, 
•dciicr, atid sociciy* md comMmd the amirum claim that the i-^tMeni^ 
cmfrocitmg comanp)rar>^ man caii hej*t br «>UeJ if we strip oursdvrs 
tjf the jadent preju^KC that »c mtn arc 54)nH.how special cam tn th< 
univcne, endowtd with frcxOticn and di>;tuty hy whnh me transcmd 
the other betnp m the enviroortKtit Actually, we have no more reaaoo 
for existing than any other specie*, Btiufihcy informs us. Only if vc atce^t 
the icienti^c view of ourselvt^ as ci»nplieic mcxhanisms not esftrntJuUI)' 
diferent from other thin^fs in ciur universe, wdl %c be ohle to handle 
our ptofctens with tihft(ti\ily apptH;>pnatc to them. i:>e,in Woolrid^ 
daws. And Levm sKttches a manipulated utopta where all but j few 
eawtrics are UKiAWy ciwerncd. healthy, com-nttd ^^nd scKnttficalfy pT<>. 
J^rewve. We add to that pritwre. a)t the bc>nr of thts scfftestcr. 

Core 9. however, dc^tlc^ a c<^tfasttnjC view t>f thin^js and is c^^anuted 
Apfcuiund i ditfereim th<i^s. r^j^mi'ly tk»t th-trc in ^ s«-t of ^^uc-itiums to whikli 
Any Otristian mvw aimed at t^^At^ ciHi^rf address itself: (I) Is man in 
principle cormpkmly (cxp!ainat>k by a Kienttik app«Mii whkh clones the 
dioor to any ^^atjplanaiion thjA ^x-s Kyond the observable > ( i) \f m 
prifKiple man trinikxnd ft^KTrtilk ei<pfarutio*^ , there a tramsctmlefA 
^ond man tu whiK** mun « Kh*>lwkti ^ Or are fhoc fcferemx* to tfa«»- . 
omdenct that wt rii!i.l m rdi^Mn^ iodt^u^il* and tmtituth»ns mtTtly ilJl^vjrtss 
susta^med by a meed to *>ppn-s?inc eood*tRin» <>r uit^derpm the 

•ocul tWeri* t^) If ftJti;*nn anu mUjitrxis cupci^n i -xt not .imply 
useful fHti^xis that hoe bttiitm ou,nrwH.kd hy *iitn«im -Ki%,UiCC, if there 
» an Atfwii trjommmkm. tmre j pt\iiiliari> Mirtntian mi>ie of' trUttno 
to ithe tramstTO^knt-' If si\ can n be jchKiid by atti\e pattKtp«t«[r»n •»! 
the bu4ym^ up of the st^iilar city abm:, ch^ d*<s *t rrtjrt we in aJdttKito 
the practHT r>f mwird prayer ' 

NiitKer that iwium rhptv t!^wMw»rs^ t,m !x fel^^red jn ttrnw ©f the 
ipcoeral aitJteepr* of jmmtmn.f .m-J ft-m^i^^^Jewa^. ikpcndin^ upcm w%rt^T 
the atfiswers alS<m us ti> rtmiwi mtthin ifn^v the l,attn w anJ n.*ve*r) 
a tTrtaiS} sphere of tn^ idt iHt or ka^l us to Jtmb K^oruJ f Ijttm /raie> and 
t^> ao«*her iff^hen The re!at»*i>n^ Kttfcttn immami!MT jmd 
tw*^:tl!s^k«vtt m^i^^^td in t-ieh ^4 the haw ^mMmirs k-Jtd us ^ <rert.« n 
dirrshet^ nh^re the traif?*trrikkifKt <^ an eirtitr k-id bettimcs the 
mma«K-m'e <4 amthtr Thw^, if mt ^Jmitt tkf* mar?; m pnmctpk tran^ 
tcwKk, as t'ih^nxr m^i ih«fvlt.r, rht iib-^^rwHli^. i)h-f<\T% he thmks aboyt 
« ideiK^. wtr may .s^-sjl rtm.nrt wrtto t!*c imm>^mTk:i ni a wiDeid view 



0^ rja«r.x.ruli«» tlK).,i#:ht. 'SM'V.ion ,r. tbisc vic%« wnuld be cxpl^ncd 
fMhcr thM* rxplJuncd vixild Mr.iply Ik a useful u^itw ind:^ 
nctuU oc hctKYi. Or i. »c .uteu s :r^n*tmiit .t, «t mi^ht consider 

titt only ftkvwxt rtUtitvi Tt^ Him . m in;Mcn^K)n wtthui th . w-iulaf by 
humait rtfjitions with our Idluw men 

In Part One o( t ore 9. vie Him: the i|utvtK)n m.^i that pivcs uk 
l» dht lUtk for Human Trans^endeme. I-here h first i:t ^i! a i^wuk^ 
of mrcirr** WrutnAfKiKc a sta-ntiht reJtiitutfusni cxttTij-litHd t(Jvi y espt^uHy 
by thNb bi4MVK^al pvycfv>lo^»t B \ SkiniHr i»h<> immdcn hfmself a 
ddccndmt the rjili^thtenmenl n*>la>ti i>f unuer&al nKclviniwn And who 
rr)<trs -ifjxal to Anything hum,ni or div.ne wlmh alkT^edly irAnKcnd* 
»udi mct-hAimsm For Skwnxtr. the rM>tit>n'» of freedom and di^rmty- arc 
pracietittfic Jnd must tbtmKUtii inr tran^ctt^dtd. Th\s fxnition has been 
mi«cd Kioch aaJ nail K tK*m wh^i ixhevt in a tranncndent citmtnt of 
ttun and tn the univ-rKr a mh<ik th«>sc, that is. whic> bclmt in the 
si^il and in Ck»d Whoic mru^?^ the *ov^l saul to have bcm nude. 
But tt should K' underscmd that n*^ extrvonc miio belkvcs in a tran- 
rkimtrt m man uvcr either forms thtrt^v also bclietcs m God, 
Witness the mt^fct pctmUr tk. t x.KentLiiists. and the new Manual 
The battU M t.h*s U%cl nas .U* mub thtm ^ho bcl^c^c that man is 
mh^m uninaiHtit m n-ttuftr. a«K! tb^m who btlitvc \hM man at base 
trmscwds th* mtvhanisms nature PH>sK,st Midticl Folanyt has bmi 
sekittd as the rtt>ri-Hntativc iif an An*ireduvtK>rxisi ptw*ti*m ik^cloped on 
the i>as4s of an alttmuttvc f*iiliykiph> <»f sttowr 

Part Two deals wuh the <tueNtt*M> t>f a {ra*n*cemknt bev*>nd man. Mm 
w faei the uniArrsal f4Hti*wei>im U rchjCt*«t. studywijc it hrst of ail from 
ttar fx^t vte» of the- fi-'uiKMn. psythti4i»icica! and MKial. mhKhu it hai 
c*tm brtn used ui fulfill freud pimnts the ;xn*ti(»«n which, thcw^ 
OfflHrtH 'k:^f:r^^ to reduce rt'i/^itHi to illu^^w^s arxl nji^ to a meehantsn!, 
Hi i^tnaios amh^^-vMHis «s rt^ult^ SKH4<»|:ist FVtCfr Berpir go^ bi^xiwd 
IFrtud and, whik m^mtainm^c human frit ticifn. oftw the do<N! tc «hc 
fcwiba^y »3f a traii^endent bev^md nun >Ke fdkw tht Jimtion k>%varJ 
tran*titnd€n<e K rafsmjc the que^mn <^ whether there is some son c-if 
iranmnde^ n^fenitHi bcyi^id ps^thtOe^at a«d iwial fufxtmnl, Etwl- 
citfial«9t pht>c«ti^rdi<til<^^ttan Paul Tillai* ^^msiders the ftoblefn nl 
the heart, the cenltr of anxiety a«d l lnmanr ConccTn. that <Trt» ewt 
to whai he cal?* Tht of ikm^g. wh«ii landmiits the teiakmi 

hrtwetn a tr«^s^ttuknt U'hokly Othet and «iiim^M»eflt panthetttic 
d»>«ntJy A i!*i>rk by Sam Kt^i* attetnfts tn per^mal «ite*»io^»Fhic eento, 
l«» lf<;iun.i ftUion the dn»m wi a kmd c* of*n f'^iy ft?r pcnon* and 
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thmg* and tn i rcnivcrv of tht- felt ^/nn- of his own bod,l,ncsH His 
"gf^ " tends txKHv m tht dinanr.^ of jn ifrimancnt panthtiMK dumity. 

Pa« Tht^, though tfcMtm^- thv pwhkm of < hri^ti.in iminuiHrue and 
transcendence, is basically nr^Mntztd afiuind the themes of IncarnatuKK 
Orath and Rtsumxtioiv Ascension and Worship. Thrtc sUt^m^^nH on 
incarnaljon are con>»dcKd: Sam Kttn * ctmdudm.k: thapvtr »>n Mstcr-I 
thcolog)^' an histoniul .UiiHiirt . t /Vr, .f.,,.// ./'/^^ bv Glynis 

MtMifiamon and .m ^Huk On vhc Thu>lt^c) ot the Imartution ' hy 
Karl Rahnti, The incirnatmn th<mv ptrwdcs tht. work by Tciihard de 
Chardin The J|./,v/.. prolon.^rin^u thv prcstmc of C hnst through 

the divin.7atu>n of all hurn.,n MMMxn^ Thv Joth and rcsurrcaion theme 
IS exprcsstsi kth in Tcilhard s ih.*ptcr on th< tiivmuation of vm passiv.:HS 
and in Jimph Buvl> s ptr'.onali/til Nfutcincnt m / A^ |>w 
The avcn!iion thvtru poults from ihc Lorv< «.h*) ...J^c, h^^u.rv to tin life 
o( the communirv ti> be jud.i:cd. .mvj fiKn^s on the thtmes of sen kc and 
worship liilhards iiUiJud.n- chaj-ttr. Rolnri \UAt\^ Broiftn"s R^Irx^ f/ 
jnJ VhU^ae. mA fht Lu.n American bish<,|>s Mcd<lli- Cv^ifvamv 
documents e>o pta<e and \\^^in^ iUend to rfRse: thenus. Fmally the 
rmnr enunHnkal Kartfnrd Appid rthnuvcs our ireneral thenH^s of 
Oinstian tmnunencc and trans<tnduKe by ^inutm,^ ^nif the dan^^tr* m 
recent popularuation* of faith. 

Finally, the program for < ort v was dc<*i4:ned in wuh a way as t^o 
refer hatk to all the prtxious tiva riadtnc^ ami li. relate to xs many <yi 
lht« maior and minor procrams as p.>?.?^fhk. This uas dom Ki*h thnxi^l 
the sctectK>n ^4 the readinpi jind throu^ raisin^c expbeft (^vte*tM>ns throii^H- 
cKn the syllabus that nUw !o i irhtr reaJincs; Th<. parallels can he seen 
by mct>r|H^atm>: all of the prtM»His desaiptuMts ,nto a u^mpnhtiisii.e 
dui^ram: 

1. Tht Nature t»r Nfan 

a. Human tminan.niv P^uholoin 

MAr; av M'.\hunmn < Skinner i Cores ^ 'a^id 6 (Stier^) 

h Human .'r >vti:.k., ^ \hs.u>n PhyvKs, BicJ<»^ 

Man ai ?^|irn iR ujun P^uholojcy. SKKvlog) ^ 

P<vhitKj| Silence. 
F*hdos4Yhii 

2. The Niatun €>f Reliirnvv^^ 
a. Rc^lfr^in as i'mrfiif;:.:;Lt 

illiiiswiri i l^ti u.t •■ 
Rtbi:rt.o .IS w^«-ld. S.^hffH^i:v 
maiT*i?t n arst t i ftk r^i r ) 

•i 
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b, Rtligkm a$ transcendence 

t. Ultimate toncern (TillKh) Wiik>sophy, Theolocy, 

Psychology. Cores 1 throuji;h 1 
ti. BioTfencc and p!ay (Keen) Literature, Physical Ed.. 

Psychology, Education 

y The N^rc of Christianity 

' a. Incarnation (McManamon, C^rts 3 and 4, Theolo^ 

. Rahner, Tcilhard) 
b. Death and Rcsurrtction Religion 

(Bayly. Teilhard) 
c Asccmioo and judgment Theology, Sociology. 

(Bromn, Mcdilhn. llaftr<^rd) FconornKS, Pohticai Science 

Oar Jipproath has attcniftcd to vit the litagc f<ir dcvt loping the 
hstegfMnv hjhrt. the hahit oi luiking together the nuny facets o{ human 
experience as wt cnctxiruer them .ind as read reports oi them. And 
hef« we are trying to cf>v<^;r:ige that habit oi centering our attention 
uspon the plAcxr of M .i^ lumun txperien.e. h is out conUi^tum that 
the Arvelopment ot the lntLgr.^^i^^ hahit is the central disciplme of the 
educJ^cd man, an.l \ht ^ppl^atiom of that h.*ibit to the problem and mys* iy 
of o«f reUtKWi to CmxI is the lentral Jmiphne of the educated Christian. 

llie opening artnle by Muhacl Novak. Cnxl m the Colleges;' set* 
thb •hole approach within the omt.xr whtrtm tt will mm iKCur. that is. 
within the college lite He argues tofvcfully that d God is dead' m 
the umversin as well as' in mkkIv in general, tic will only ' rtSc* agam 
when humoiu^ w^nm Mums to the unter ot the academic s^ene toi> long 
dommatid by pru^vupa^on with "mAmg a l^Mig' ^nd with 'suMumg 
nat^.* The path reu-cr> nf Gv>d through tftie reco^er^ ol 

nun, ind th.it is the path th.tt wt ha\e hi.i out .n Core v 

Saint ><ii«:ph'* C^)lftge is dehnitely <ommitred t(^ the Cort airriculum 
and^hc humanuHii: an.J hlxr.irmc ..hu-ttiooai .xp^nitKe ^h^d^ is repre- 
sents C<m expresseii thfs volkct s manner <it stn.Ktunn>: a liberal arts 
HueatHm ^hnh n.sp<vts Nrth the ion.ern (ox human xabes of tht liberal 
arts truhtK.n ar.i tihe circct papjration .md spt. .aluatson whuh ifu ion- 
tcrnjN>raf\ worlJ dtmanilis ot uvlkge gradiiates. 

iHf STAXIORD rXPl RSITY PRfKiRAM 1\ 
VALl r>. TTCHNOUK^V. AXD SCKJITY 

Stanford'* Procr^m in V^laev Techm*>k>cv . .uid Svtetv has 
the pnmary aim »>f miprovr.ng .xod bntudenirig gtmral education for a 

- 
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wide variety of coIlc^;e stuJents. Qiurst-s focus on the interrelations of 
eKhnotejjtcal ckuige. sociaJ institutions, ind Human vaJuci. ConsetjuentJy. 
VTS dMses provye stUiicnts opptmunitic* to grasp the significance of 
their own iittellcctual irtercsts in a wider framework of ideas and activities. 

Secondary and future objectivri include education of students in 
oomprebeiiaing essential technolop-cil institutions in society — for example, 
«wfgy systems and inforniation-handlin>! systems- creation of a new type 
of multidisciplinary undergraduate major, and prcprofessional preparation 
of students for further stodr in such areas as social-ftfhnical analysis, 
policy studies, and urbain nvmafjement. 

Planning for the VTS Program began among approximately n faculty 
members from a wide iranfe of disciplines in 1970-71; courses have been 
offered situx 1971-72. In 1973.^4. approximately 400 students enrolled 
m 14 courses, During this three year initiation period, emphasis has beer 
placed on c^irriculum p'anning. establishment of core courses concerned 
with the prwnar> objecivc. and ^he synthesis of nt-w intellectual materials 
needed for these purposes In the words of a VTS faculty member from 
chemistry, the program has from the btginnmg sought to make a com- 
pound, nc* merely a mixture of disparate disciplinary materials. ' Expcri- 
cnce in teaching four a>fc c.njrsc-s. in prtparmg syllabi, and in evalua- 
- tion appears to confirm the viahitity of the program s primary goal. Three 
courses njccting the hrst of the scxxMidary ob|«tivcs havt also been 
tieveloped am J appear highly sui^cssful antl attractiic to students. Be- 
cause the other secondary ol^jtitives must await further articulation and 
development, no nirruculum for them h^^ yir htxn fully designed. How- 
ever, a few students have pursued m.Kc ad%ann-tl study in VTS through 
individually designed majors. 

During spring and «.immcr 1974. review conimitrcr, ap- 

pomted by the Dean yit fndcrgraduaic Srud.o.. cxam.ocd the li/ectivcs, 
fwogress, potenttals, iir,J statfing ,4 the \1S Prof^Tm and nude recom- 
mendations cooctming ttk future of VJS to (he respwsihk administrative 
OlfiiTrs of Stanford IV ^xcTsity. T>a- general ret.wm«.dat*,jns of the 
commmte tcaffim the v. ul.fj- ^h* iJ:>,txtivts of the program and its 
importance to Stanford, r-- •* Stanford » spc«al c.Mnptttnce for this 
diffikTik but im}i«rtanr ,r.; urge cxrcased st.irt,ng to provide for more 
twi^lcte .mplemcut ,.r »> program and for improved diKiplmarv 
balance among tht ..uhy. TW detailed ncomnKndjik>m t4 this report 
suggest sptotic act-o.4 whtth will aid the pn.gram m many «gni*H*nt 
way*. We mtntKm particuiarly a mr.tl a(*d sctminglv workaWc mode 
for the solutKMi of the n>.^ vcxmg pitWcm of all mtcrdisdprinarj pro- 
grams —tfee fanitry rewards stnxture m the unnt^ities. The recommen- 
dattoRs 0/ th«s ad h«x committee have been appKned m principle by 
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the univcr$/(y Adnuriislr.iri#ni |»n)viciini: thai siiffuicnt funding can he found 
from exterul sc^rccs. IIkh' c<»sts arc csi.nuicd at $H)(»,(HM) to $:(H).tH)(> 
anniLiIly (depending: cm the degree t>l turiher deNelopmeni ) for the next 
five years. 

To teach a new suhject, or a neu, integrated c<mihmatum <^f old ones, 
r«<|uirc$ ncm' trnteruU. lixisting teMlHH)ks ami other written materials ilt> 
not adcqu^cly treat the iatwrelatton> among suhjects that art the realms 
for VTS's existence. Ilieretore, sinh materials nuist lu created anew, and 
ConsidmWe research must K dime, nt>t only io actjuire new knowledge 
but in order to proMde a so\u\ touiulation for the teaching program. 
Disc-us5ions have Ixen in.tiateJ diiring l^ri concerning researih ctTtirts; 
funding for rt^arch will alvi K MHight Iriuu appropriate s<airces 

Attached are a few typual cjiiestuins askeJ ah.it the VTS Pro^ im 
with l>ritf o^sweni and also i hst ot in .iusiripts. u>mjMetcd and in 
pr4)grt'ss. whuh haNe Ken generated within VTS during the past three 
yean. Admimstrators or faculty in the program will he happy to elaKirate 
further or dinuss other p*>ints IndividuaiN partiadarh concerned are: 
AdmimMralive OHwers 

}MVit^ L. ("»iU>s, IV.^^^^ I ndcrgraduatc Studies 

Djvid M MasiMK AsMKMtc Dean ot rndergraduate StUilies 

VTS » Adininittrative Committee 
V' ftof. Edwrn M. CmhhJ (Religuvus Studies), ChMtman 
Pro( Stephtti j Kline (Fngineenng) 

Prii4. ^ NU(onn (VTS mu\ HumamtK> Special Prv>grain^i 

, Prof. Nathan Ri»s<ntxTg tTomoniKs) 

Qt Intion> AtMH T rni SrvsfnRn Pr<x.ram in 

A vkorld imr..isrr^g[\ kpuuient on tc^hnoUo and <i^nst:x|tKntly m- 
crcasmglvMntera.tnc nted> cdiuat.d tif»/ciM and uxu leaders ^h<^ under 
stand onlv the ba>u duaiU of p.^rtuidar cndca>or [uit also the 

rcUtions of that endcuor to hunvm n.cd^ uui MMal institutions An 
e^sentul mtircvhint ot oirN sovuf^, uluthcr it K saiipk or ii^mpiex. .ign 
cultural or'nuiuM^uL -rimuu. nr .vdvarucd/ .s its tuhf^^^logKaJ has^- 
Stnct^ tuhnoli>gv is o>nnc.tcd >Mth m.st .utnitus .ind u>sntutions in s^wty. 
an undtrvanding ot thoi ^nnroMint.tMm'^ v.dl i:o a f.Mng Nxa> t^imard-i 
tducatmg such citutns 

rather m^xkls of cc»Kral ^du<ati.vn i i Kd to exclude the Kvltes (^f 
kno^k-dgt oH^iHUtd with thi uu.t p:.L :utK pn>ftssMns iri:, medutne. 
ctipntxrrmg. law . .uid a^^mn^.m K As a rcv.dt thc% tciukd to negteU th. 
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links connecting the scientific linuk-rsianding of physical and biolo|;ical 
nature with problems in the real world as well as the methods- by which 
societies dealt with such problems. Thus,^ e.^^., the student said to be 
gOMtalty educated had not grappkd with the -human, social, or scientific 
bases or consequences of techno|ojc;ical chance, a primar>* determinant of 
the character of life in modern Wtsttrn stK-icty durinji the last two 
centuries. 

Even if he or she could, the general student clearly does not need to 
acquire expertise across the ran^e of sc^ientific and proftssiimal fields studied 
in the university. VTS courses focus not on the details of a partitoilar 
academic discipline {ey.. socioio^y. philosophy, or biology) but on the 
outer relationships of a discipline with important areas of human concern. 
In VTS what the student learns of spccihc disciplines is motivated ..in terms 
of their /?cne*ral significance rather than as the first sta^e on the road to 
professional expertise. An example of this difference m focus in relation 
to VTS objetlives may be seen by contrasting the two hooks by Professor 
W. C. Re)nold5 on cner^^. The older book (Thermo J )iiumh's) is a text- 
book for enj;incerinjE? students and as such is tix) difficult, detailed, and 
extensive for the general, nontechntcal student . The newer book (I'Aifrf*): 
Fr^'jm Sattnr to Mj//) is not intended for the potential specialist in the 
held, but in ferms of both motivation and content is aimed at the would-bc 
informed citizen -vt^er concerned with the use of energy in fulfilling human 
needs , and the ecoloc»tal consequences o( v^ious forms of ener^' or of 
the methods of supplying it. 

What i\w a proi^nm l/^e VTS that cMiuot be dnne /// a com tn- 
tiond atitJentJc department? 

By definition, convent ton a I academic departments deal with only a 
certain sector of human knowledge. Hi>wever, outside the university, people 
face prc^lems that resist ttdy categorization and frcx^uently require for 
the»r understanding and solution the perspectives and KxIjcs of knowledge 
of Muny disciplines. Examples of such problems are the effects of indus* 
trial technolo^ on the enviconmenr the ft>nnuLition of energy policies, 
the design and planning of mass -transit systctns, the psychological social, 
and acsthcf , values embodied in television prc^grimimng. and the mtroduc- 
tion of new techniques in biomedical technology. No single discipline can 
Cicn adequately address such problems, let alone "sohe" them, but the way 
in which the^ are ipproachcd more or k^s narrowly or comprehen- 
sively — - will surelv l'u%e a critical bearing on the future of American, if not 
ot world society. 

By britDging into aitue cooperatmn faculty members from a variety of 
dmiplincs, a program like VTS can btgm to analy2e such probikms more 
adequately and to doclop I'mprcned conceptual foundations facilitating 
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thetr more comprehensive consideration, a task as notable for its neglect* 
within the university as it is for its importance without 

G>nsider a relatively simple instance. A symphony orchestra is a group 
of musicians* highly skilled and trained, whose prime function is to provide 
esthetic pleasure. But arf*''''orchestra is -also a social institution whose 
members have different and. complementary functions and relations to one 
another, which appeals to a public, is tun by a board of directors, uses the 
negotiating energies of a labor union. It plays in a room designed to 
enhance >i^d not impede the sound it makes, :ind it plays on instruments 
reflecting very sophisticated technolog)*. A musician studymg an orchestra 
is almost exclusively concerned with the esthetic quality of its p>erform- 
onces. / A sociologist won't really care (professionally) how well it plays 
but ylll examine its social structi re, how it acquires and rewards members 
ancl^how they act in it. An economist will look at the ways the orchestra 
j^erates money to support itself. An architect or structural engineer will 
^ interested in whether the hall fulfills its acoustic function. A materials 
scientist may stu<^y the technology of the instruments to see how they can 
be improved. 

, But VTS is jintexested in ill of these taken together as a total phenom* 
enon» each of /which contributes something necessary to the principal 
function of the / orchcstrX We believe that none in 'isolation from the res* 
is either the w^oje trdih bt the main truth, that we begin to understand 
the orche$tra<omplex by thinking of all of these :ispects as interrelated. 
Most of the sdSjects VTS considers, admittedly, are much more complex 
than this, but the idea that the entity must be studied holisticalJy continues 
to apply and yiirlds sigrlificaijt gains. 

^3. W^hy h yrS divert tit from programs at othtr schools? 

Programs ccimparablt: to VTS in American universities are few .in 
number. Even imong existing interdisciplinary programs. Stanford's VTS 
Program. has seieral unusual or unique features. These include the fol- 
lowing : { 

a. The explicit use of materials focusin^c on the interactions of technology * 
^with human needs. stKial systems, and environments as a vehicle for 
general education {See answers to questions 1 and 2 for a little 
further detail.) 

b. The emphasis on hijnan values: from the outset, VTS has striven to 
aecord equal status to the consideration of the human value aspects 
ot the* problems f.illing within the orbit of its concern. This interest 
is a particularly fitting one for VTS to pursue, since nun)* of the most 
pressing value issues currently under scrutiny or looming on the hori- 
zont of uiscussion arise out of technological innovations and their pro- 
poses introduclion in various stxio-cultural milieus. 

id 
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c. A related interest in hrin^in^» the perspectives of the humanities (phil- 
osophy^ religious studies, history, and literature) to bear on the con- 
sideration of the status and problems .of coritemporary technological 
society. In so doing, it is hoped that a reciprocal fertilization of 
hamani^ iic studies will take place by^ aflfording humanists opportunities 
to come to grips wtth the general phenomenon of technolog)', one 
which has significantly affected their individual disciplinary terrains. 
. d. An explicit and significant emphasis on the creation of new cducattonal 
piaterials uSaMc in VTS courses. Nlany programs appear to provide f<?r 
' this type of work, but closer study "re\'e«ils that they often merely arrange 
materials derived from diverse disciplines in uneasy combinations. VTS 
tries to begin from the interrelations of disciplines, so that from the 
outset perspectives on the problems arc briitidly rather than narrowly 
based. ^ 

e. A strong evaluation program designed to obtain both "in-coursc" and. 
"post -course" information on classes has been incorporated from the 
beginning. This evaluation etfort pro\idts not only increased depth 
of information on particular courses, but also continuing assessment 
of the congruence between objectives and performance in VTS, tak^n 
as a programmatic whole. 

f. The study of technology as a branch of knowledge with its own meth- 
odologies and information, and not merely .is "applied science." This 
codification of the . "philosophy and theory" of^ technolog}* is not only 
of basic importance to VTS but may also contribute to other disciplines 
such as economics, history, and cultural anthropology. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
AMERICAN ETHIC PROGRAAP 

If liberal .irts instruction in private liberal .irts colleges is in a state of 
crisis, as some say. then in traditional, j>ublic multipurpi\s< uniAersities, it 
must stem past all hope. Yet much of the future of American higher edu- 
cation wiJl^be determined by the developments in these institutions: publicly 
Supp<"Jrted. admitting almost everyone who wants higher education, and 
enrolling massive numbers Uf fill ever\' spot with the greatest clliriency. 
Xeverthless. the things that need to Ix- learned in the general educaitional 
rograms, despite the current interest in viKationalism and professionalism, 
haven't really changed that much. In thes<; in5.ututions. with their televised 
Itxturcs, their *^ 00 -student ulassts. and their ascirch-otiented faculties, the 
basic \alues and attitudes which h.ive long Kvn at the heart of liberal <irts 
education are still oi tht utmost im[H>rtana T!ici»e institutions also have 
a gfiiwing ohligatiofl t<» tht pcopk ot all ^ -"^d ptrsu.isions \y\\o will 
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' simpjy be tiiizcns participating' in a ckmotraty — people who must make 
intelligent thoiceii or personal decisions that relate to tht? hroader com- 
munity, but who miy not Ix. or who may not aspire to bc% electcti officials, 
corporate presidents, or other opinion UmIKts. What Jo we do in institu- 
tions where the vast . majority are enrolled for vocational reasons, rejecting 
as "frills ' much of the liberal arts r* 

Prcx.ram Rationam- 

The most traditional ^oals of lilxral arts eiiucat ion those of ^ivint; 
students an undcrstandinji: of the world vound them in it^ historical, social, 
and economic context, and of ^ivin^^ then\the ability to analyze institutions 
*and ideas critically — are currently suffering on a variety of fionts. They 
are suffering both from the* seemingly irrexersible dehumanization by a 
technological Sixiety and from social and economic forces which challcn|;e 
the basic philosophical underpinnings of^ liberal arts education. Modern 
technology and the resulting sense* of personal po\\ eriessness and inade- 
quacy- ha\e re-emphasizeii the indixidual's need for a, sense of personal 
identity which ss not presently bein^ provided by much of higher educa- 
tion. In addition, the drive toward vixational education, current economic, 
conditions th.it lead students to reject i;eneral courses in favor of market- 
able, technical programs, and the injection of the so-pllcd "new learners" 
into the system, have resulted in what many call a crisis for the liberal arts. 

The American fthic pro^yram at the Unixersity of Kentucky is an experi- 
ment designed to deal with these prol)lems in liberal arts instruction throu/?h 
the applicatiorv. of experiential educatioi>. The fact that it is taking place 
in a lar^e;»muItipuriH>se uaixersity adds another dimension to the challenge. 
This does not mean, however, that it 'is not applicable to iTfxral arts instruc- 
tion in smaller colleges, and indeed it may Ix that in these more cohesive 
colleges the experinxnt tould have broader implications and greater po- 
tential as part of an institutional mission. 

In essense the prt>gram is an experinunr with experiential education- 
(that is. planned, out of-the-classroom exj^eriences in which a student tackles 
some perst^nally determined learning (^bjtttixes with the assistance of a 
faculty memlxr) as a means oi revitalizing instruction in the "liberal arts. 
We recognize that this is in>t a panacea and not the only means of liberal 
arts renewal currently under ex|xrimentation. But we think experiential 
activities can add a vital dimension not present in most programs. In this 
program wc emphasize the n.riecti^e dimension of ex|xricntial education 
and argue that experieritial education and the libefal arts can reinforce 
one another. * / / 

The program fixusts on 'valuer ' and ethics" as factors the individual 
must consider ^s a participant in public fife or as a member or leader of 
institutions with a public rci^ponsibility. These issues, partially made visible 
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HI llir hek Um yvars Wjittrgau but wixh deeper roocs in mtcrmM^!»mjl 
f0McK w>r, mi w«j(ri}-«rkkr caxioa^ icnrkfviKEur^ jmohvc amtt^ oi 
Moiraf dboioe, <tbac«2 dccmoa-cuJ-iiig, jcid the pouMul K^ii chtixemhtp. 
liaifcHBjg: dioioes joaociij; dlterajtivc&, iJl citf whidi seenxs to Ih: liaatciiotvr, 
WBt» ^ bt iht coGStAxn ddtmmx o( mtxkfo imn/ Sbincy Hook 
im A jrcccnr ptu lkAtkn f£j/it>i'j:io« .Mtd^hit Tjmtnf> of Foutrji, aqJ 
tsdxmcm m dmr luiaiiaukv ^ihduM . M tbe kudh uiujJ deal widi this 

*^ AsT I ufldtncaAd dat phikvM..^bCw'J hcc^ucsr of tbe huiiumuttic^ the 
flU^l^kinD world, k ^emforccv uur jiwaxicnc^ c>f the indispexssjEbiiiry i^f humiD 
dbjsice 49 CQfvtffrutaiajg: the ^ion- jiml rra^^rviitv of rn.nn fbiieoi. the operadu^ 
€lSfxt^M»e» (3^ humjHs choiicc iii milit we mean b^* feeedom. In the end, 
power OKI bt Umed. tt' j< all, 'in the hianifi spifil irhich jJooe t» the 
CVffkt^of cctfrnk tiktc, and b^* the u&e ^.TicelliptuMC tn the vertiiLe of 
horaiiii ffredcafl/** 

Honk arj^ues fujtticr thwU chc i^di^uioai with jin educ^ued mtelii^^cnce 
Imi titr mpomiMity to^jtailyze Ktfri^-s oi iat omutKm mjcmfim^ 
i a fci ef i c e ium by ''sopiuse!^ pro^^j^^uidx. 4nd hrA»6 hj^nds." 

"And it I* J Tct^cly here thii the tuiducitioeul jipemc»t:> of a damxtMjf 
have MS rnpnxBous rt«pt)OJMhilit> Tbe> mast tcath rwt ^herti> the fam, 
but how to t:r^ -Uitin, tMsrik ut relate thttn probk^s^ and how they bear 
ujwii ceie%am aheia^es. 'rHt7 mu^ jJ&a stir mugtnjtfkm aad seci«ibiiit)* 
to tmt$Jkpi^g the dfect» uf prafH>9icd rTxxk-s oi coaduct on a hsisn$xx 
AatuitiOQ:'* 

These issues of m(>ral ihuiure, tht applkotioin of mticlUi^^ji: tq pr^ib- 
and the ctbMa! vjjtaeft that Hnwk^ MtkLmg odnrrss aK"^^ <^ 
fatm!UuiftHr», ai\r prttfHJy thoie teen to be hckmg both by the pmecal 
pdb^ic a«»d edi4:au:w« tht^rmeKes m o^lkge programs. In other wor^ muif 
thiidk the r^esponsthilfltte)^ of c^i^chtefKrxl ckt^c^f and servictr to oom^ 
awm^^ei ase not hc&ii^' ufftderst4X>d <>r tau^^. ir h pcmibic that tl^ is 
Lccaiiife of iiaadcxpaie peda^ii^' ym4 to cx^vey^ tiKrie ideat. The Anadi- 
CMi Cehk program is te^tin^r the premt^e that chr»e imcUt^xm dKstccs 
<m»iii( br iearncd in a vacuusm, for m> deciskim are ever rmadr fci otvt. 
The dMfirrmce bctwetn the 'is and the '^ou^ ' in the nuiktn|; c€ 
d^icsiiom it ckttirirtiMrd wxthir.* dviurr^r S4tua'(i<j«»ii xhkh arnlliaence the 
indlnidkiJit 1in die mimt ^xr^maJ «^ ays. The aiadenaic hope, of counc. has 
^•een tM&t thtf cemtcMt wouf4 b& pf^nided by an undcrsAaindini!: i^aimd 
the Jrhi and utcirKts. Ma th«: insiriKtHma! tethtiKjUii' of abf0rb«n|; 
i^<*d isiatter»njt the wtiiPlm and sptiken word t.nfortuiiatehf* we ha^'t^ »o 
wj^ idt kmmirk^ that thi* abitriurt iontiiLt wil] bcUd up when cha^len^^ed^ 
M <Jb* ir br fetmtnbtrt A <>c that tht uat*4krr;^i1 \ al«e ortttntatioo 
Wft! HOC bit tfno%n r^jt at the ftrsf MWjfixifrttatMW with a hnttrlt em\mnmr)eni. 



fmseidt Mt oaly J flUfc^afiS of ^cfntiz^xrrto^ ahsftrju::*'^'* Uit also a mjy of 
wamfoBCW^ dKxn Ju^iog cv^t-r. after the time m wiikh tbcy* artr bdog 
lesloi like v^kocs Hock MdMstCM^-^ for cximpkr, fjil hig^dy ic the area 
iiif ^ipEedaiioci ^voskrxky, ana hi^c uo way knowiiag tfcua^ they 
cm be adccfoatiijr ttstui the mind of m under^ptaAiuate VTrncr as iiv or 
die hcaxs kxxuxes pa Plato or puikkai powtr iiruourcrs .t bt joaore 

apfffiDpctacr to test these jLttitudcv outbade die dassrtj lupcnttsod 
CKpCfteatttil MXivi^. wh*rtc '1^ Seafner » forces \ ^^mal goo- 

lipQiatxticMt betwcc- his or hp r ralw^s and external fawt^-.. ^ im e il ecti ail 
aAd ttitienuS ccvf^wfcuatkxi astesse: the resuks, and retumcs to the abutrac- 
thao^ catiaer for r^ficw ^nsif^hcs, for remforccrmmt, or nsodiikaaoo of the 
jk(txa£tkiQ ' — a»ot to ^ S.^''^^^ ks ^ence, but to see hem to work withtn its 
general hMXvi2tu.4ir v . - nrAm^ hard Jbokes. 

litKTai arrs cdjixi*;T* hi>c ccmwstently held that thctr sttudewts, hj 
msdetst^sidmg the cocuiitioo i:^ man in his ecvironmem through the sttulfr 
of himxy, teracurr, philosophy, or <)ther subjeas, wtnald ttshaoce the 
ca|ucit>' of thar wuinUuaJ to pantcjp^te in society. But despite the ia- 
t^ukr f^i*: ^^xil* m the rhctixk: c^' hi^hitr edocation^ we suspect that 
s^ynat eduoLtur^ have ffc«fc>iklered %hetbef their sludenls. who auy have lucrle 
/joocem tor dw.- diiksplmary intihtHloio^- wh^h often douds o%er the 
pttiexAitM/Ofi 4.4' tfjtii* jijrt»»eral understaiulcmi:, " or who may have brtle 
cschc^M ' ^neciatjoa fcf of sen-u; of identity with paM pcrsonalkic*, are 
^I^,m3r^^if^^.; maieruii t>^ r4>te to pa** examina^u^n* and atver rcaily "re- 
decto^jf * i>n hn>ad implicatioajs, or ajLha-^in^ a d /tjiti ujidcrviandwii:. 

Tfer p<>»^ktl>iliturs of thii bread uTJ^Jtriitandini: loLtn^^ pl^c in a *ettm^ 
ochet than the wa/xl^rd <li>utit«m btcjtmt i^Kujus U} mt of the auithors 
TW'hile adrmr)wtjLfin,i; a Uatt jcirt i^fumL ^nitfnihtp pri>ji:ram K-icral years 
a|:o. Fv>r several years prc^u^us U) tlut expt ramc ht had tfKd to «it crest 
itude*us of Amtrwan l?)stt>n in southern pi4i»iH> avijjcfftjjjjk: 1 Harty 
W<ll;am»^ D^j#;raphy tA Huvy Iji>n^' Students in upp^r level hi«of> 
coaTses reaacd ihtirjiUvdy ti^ the hiMii. It I<Hii: ( appn^ximately 

ttiffK* huiidrtd pact'ii J^nd dutaii opprc^vivc ti^ stu^kms "^-ith Jimitcd 
tiiipjfhy f«>f the rtlitjonvhip Ixtwtx-ti pivtititi* and adnu-ij»tratiw. rtURipu- 
tarH.xn. Quite Io^'ujIIv rt"^ a^Xvd why thty mW.. ^ read nirac hundred 
pajC^es to ;:et the miocinixajn' they th^fuclu Mtt Kw>k v s*.)ritaifted; the 
"uniier^tundt<njK ' tht- binik t ouLt hi% c ptc^ i Jr, ^ * ji* simply una^ adahk^ 
(o all hett a few, 

A Jft-minar for luii ri,m' undtrpr^duatt imcrrts in ^^ate ^cHcrmmcnt 
proitdci! an »nttfw>«fn^ n ^v„.. All the mitrn»» vktri ui sini.irf<»ns where 
they did rt il mx^rk v^itJi .»vlrnimsraK>r« oi ^-^.ncrmrKnt aircfHtts f<i'pt>ftin|j 
durcvtly to rht' pv^cm^or Thv inft».rns s^trc .ivc.irt. i>ii a ptrwvnil ^r^d daily 
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jnigmefitsii aoi not ^lough the ^^itmi iit or tibc wrktrn macerui Wheo 
dbe «eraiaar xcadxed the poisit le&sctmg on cfoe roFr o/' coi^ccsfocaxy 
j p 0 i 4iAia H» Hju} Lc^g was a|;:atn avafyw^- The book lock oa new rele- 
mMCt lod mnmng for the stuxkots. Thev could ijirarify uamedlitdy with 
boch Hiiejr Loog ^sod his aAninivrattve cnvuroooieiiit. They siki "My 
Mgpaq wduU ha»c reacted ditf cfenti>' in that smwdoo," or The ^CTDor 
that to <xiir depaitmeoc/' ixuiicating t^ eads student had a peg on 
which to hang die infocrutioo ta Yas err: hrx mijid Monover, the wealth 
of detiaf^aad aaalysts io the bgok, fucjsitrl)^ a htiuderaoce, was now an» 
advaAta^ a thorough anaiv-Sib of the miJieu of ooe goiemor and one 
flbtfie's political/ admin i^raci \t stnuture ki the ccfottixt of pt^actical experi- 
caat hmi^HA utodrrstandinj;. In other wordi, the juitcrm each hjul a per- 
mul cxfcnextce wkh historurai under$ta;%din^; thiry |^ed thermcfvcs aru] 
their agendo in the context of a historkal cipenecitie. And this was not 
a 2«Mler iA reiaing *'th(eor> it3« rcjility," l.^ of*en sjiidl to be the advantage 
of imefmhtpft. Instejul ihicy rti-Jiztrd uial this Inx^k, this ' history ' ^-as in 
fact paft of an onjEpotcg reality. Historical coosctousoess dawned on thcrr 
when Hue)' Long became as real as ihe*r current governor; the mhf dii 
ftteaac was that they read about one and observed the other directly. 

yffe ^ecogr.iire that our ralionak stmi much like recent disc^ions 
of tihe ttAt of socia,! sciences as instrt"5 cms of vcul or economic pc#lic>\ 
ftoroecimes wtth dtsasrrous implications. Ikit for purposes of rhis di*cussi<m 
we air putting aside the cki>aie mci whether the humaniti<srs indeed 
should becmje invohed in *ociet)» feeliiac there is enough merit on the 
k of u/dv trwties and colleges playing an aane social and potitical role 
tiO liistiij sorkK exptrimtitat« n with the idea. In other words, in thff 
piograai we take as an Aim of educatK*n the pn*n(4ion of the undtfsiand- 
i»g of the relationships betwcw ideas anc* proMttns and an und^-rstandtng 
of the tmpaa of ideas <>n man. 

Tr , Di-VEIOPM/ NT OF THE PtCxaAM 

Based <vi', tivr'^t c">nccrns a.k>^i IiVerai cduta^tKin and our interests 
in "Jtpeftrnr :*^' w;th e^peritrTf ijl education as a revi!ali/ifijg forte 
within the '"^ '".liilum, the txptnmci^fal .Aniencan Ethic progr iin was 
devised with assistance from the Lilly Fndowmeot Our broad c^jniicrns 
have» over the lavt year, e\<.?vcd int^v ni-ore spccihc prograrratic ot»j^ 
We tonciuded that we wxuttNi studentTs xo examirte t/wr ' etht(\ aind 
values of i^Mic pt>lKy dtiisto^i-making/' both a* a potential benefit 
for tficir professional or wtvtrkinL li%cs. and as an tinp«>rtant considcfa* 
tiO«i in the*/ r^^les as titi/ens, S^vulenH in the program pirticijparr in 
intcrnshi^v^ in cjw: pullu sector in M>*i»hinati<>n with a strong reflective 
«<i)mponcnt. an interdjNuphjury setmnjir By j lasting siude^u in iJUern- 
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sliips with diirtl fcr%fH«jvihility, wc hoped that they wtrtiW be more 
caifutikr of uruictst^iiiin^ jnd tntc);ratiii^ <.oncept* dun would be 
*tuk^ems who were tau^ljit reUtively aSstrivt iomtpcs in d vi^uum of 
both yroujth and inexperience. ViC'^hilr the inttrniihips . are to provide 
spcci&c iitUAtiom in whkh the ethtcal bases of dei i^ii^n-nutm*; can 
be itudied, the seniioir pruvido the tlie*)retu j1 frdmewi^rk f<jr . ji-x-us-stn^ 
the noluire of how one "ou^frt" to *"^^e dcc isioni, ind otfeis s*Kiji, 
hfvcoricil. and phiik>sophual cm text. 

The pUnnin^ pinxervv itself ihxs been xn imporidntt vta^e in tlsi" 
evolution of tin: expcrim'-nt. What is ' meant by cthiL>» values, and 
mora.Iity? An*! esfxrciiliy mn portent in a puhhc university, how ca^j 
one structure a. semtaar ^fchkl' promises to deal n^ith these basic issues 
an boch a j^rstmal and societal level without prescriptive mwiral tonei* 
These loacerns were app!ri)ached in two ways. In-depth research was 
ibkiated about a year a>:o by icwi-^^; the literature, hnnj^in^ in 
wCKisultants, ^tendin^ workshops and special courses, and visitinjc 
univervUtes with related projt;rams To uToJ\e the broader university 
coimnunity we en^a^'ed iaiculty members. a<imiiiivtTators. and students 
in a d'iaIo;:uc abtmt the nature of -he libera! aits, liic roie of experiential 
education ^nd the possible content i»f a pro^^ram desi^cned to relate 
the twcr ( hfjiinsti <"min;: sevMons w ih indivfduais nn^in^i; from the 
< h airman *;f cine Dcj^^irtn^nt of < la^>tcs. to former student inrcfns, 
to t.\i<: l>3reaur c>f the Harvard C e?tler for M<>ra!' f:Ju<aiion. the 
pro ram t^e^an to take shape and alUes were enlisted 

Thv review of possible peda^<»^iLal jppn'>^.hes and rat a males ct^-ered 
a broad ran^e of material NX'iiiiam Perry, on the intellectual and 
ethual develrjpmcnt of college stuvicnts; Simon. Raths. et al . <vn values 
clanrcation: jean Piu^ct (»a ^i>iinitive development; Jt»hn "stewarr on 
values/nuiral de\eIopment; Fnk f riksor^ on tlje life tvcJe; Jane f >evin^cr 
on c^^r* de\ elwj *" cut ; Mdton Rokeaifi <»n liunun values, Charles 
nanipJen l urnc't *n psubo-social development; Lawreiuc Kohllverj; on 
the de\ tli>|M>jent .*t nv,»ral judiiinent, and numerous others, A nM)ff3th 
at Har\arJ s (cnrcr fi>r Mora^ TduvatK^ii with scMral <-f the ikvelop- 
HKnisil Jny I holu^:j\ts uas the fnul cataly»t m t^;t deti'vj >n to stress 
a dc\ eUij'nieniai apj foaclj to tiwf program H-.i ause the | rMi:rajn i> 
desi;;utd J<»r studcMi'5 ffrm a\\ disirphnev jnJ a;.i<Svrnic bat kiiiounjs, 
and deals with »iiJ»\idiul ahie s)stcm> j^nvl ethual c<kJcs, we uwuited an 
aj'pruaifi that aJioued i\«r as mutli individtul rnierprc ration a\ possible 
Mr } as lilHe prexA. fjpt) vc f^^orahsm. 

I'fom Tj^^jlrv n\cmi<rs {nurfvveweci m our imiMi d:*t u>»su/ji5» tluee 
from \ arv in i; b:,< i-.i^rikunils b'lt w ith u "fnjMf shic s u u ^. \\c fc n^, k\tcJ U ^ 
dext^a the firs' ^-lAnn'^iar ( * j rt »^i:rjf'n v^ill r:-n f(»r three semrsters, 
e.uh w»ih ^'cw .tir-ujj^' ot sjutleiii^ aovl f^:Ui:hf bj. i iiilfvtent tcii'iil i*t 
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foiulty.) ft lilt: JcpartnicntN o-t pohtival vicntc. phil<>v»phy. 

Mid s<xiaJ Mid ph;i*iv«|>iiii jI vtudso n cdiR.UiA>o. the thru: mtr Jn 
afuTno(>n tuch week o\(,r two mvuu;j;> to rcoth j c<»fi>cnstis ubout 
the pui^-«vcv And i»hiccti\ of tiic %-;'muiar snd to I'utlijir {■ ■ > r. : vnl 
In prcpjrini; i syilahus tl»j.t t.^fcrcJ tt not a >vntheN»s of fl-.i; . •i>t-' i »rs* 
virws, it Icjvt J workiiii: torTipi>-^Ut the tlirt<. Ju>sc t > dca) Nsuh u..h 
fopus ds the nature .^f ^ tti/*;nshi|\ interpretations nt the t-isnvept vut 
j« 4Ke, tlvr notn»ti t>l ct»jninu.Mtv . na rt h lijur ion ui a tleinuvracy. ^nd 
AlwtiJXtiim in the nruKlern uorLi. l"he ».i>urst drav;^ cn readme* h\ Rawls. 
C<n>Jman. Bercer. Pran^^er. K.enf>toii, ariJ Ki>hIf>erL; amon;: otherN. la 
atcorcfance with the dcveh>pjnenr approach and a desire to evaluate 
by rriTerion standards .utiier than normal t\e it was deodeti that there 
would he no i t>iiipctiti\ e tests The students arc ;:raded \n'^ the hisis 
tvf xrx individual pajxrr and a tht»rou^h f*nirjial m whuii they must re- 
spttnd ttv eavh readir.*:. the Jass. and their internship aaivities. 

But nt addituin to rather heavy academic content, the t ourse is 
structured to j^ronii^te ttihesiv«.;iess an J oriimunitv anion i: its niem- 
hcrv I he uistruit»^rs opted tor less fre».|< ni, but loiiuer xnd mi>ie 
intensive ^Lxst*^^ n than in tiic usiial i ourse u nnat. Tfie initial meeting 
was ar*'ani:c^l as a hill dav - »» intrtHhiitinsi-s. role-p^ayo? discussions 
of reJidniiis. and presentat/oiiv hy the tacuhv AdJitnvnaUv. .in experi 
mental ioii»| i>ni: * i^f this ursi senu-Nter in a on* *veeL trip t») Washington. 
D.( ^fcherc Ntudenis are eniourat^cd ti» ^ lew the sanie >^ues jn a 
national (oritext Here the\ atteiui _i:rn'jp Nc^nonars. pui'sui ihuir uidixniir.al 
research, and u\ some laNc-N. \ ts>t i>rji;ani/alt.»ns similar t those in v^hicii 
they are uittrnin;;. hu! i".: a natu»nai stale 

For rhis hr»*t sc icsivr. : ^ fifteen students were draun fro»a oxfoss 
tlic itndcr^^radii.Jte populatior. and selei*, mi thf i u^t> nt interest //acuity 
rei (»ninietid.i'''.Min> xr.d mrrrxieVKN 1 ht\ rt;*f»r-enf an unuNual txu\ <*( 
a<aderDiii d;s;ij*hi;v .iKtfnrMj^t: fn .ii^ru i.iii iral et i»r>onius. educatum, 
prelaw. a^tn jntinL:, jvl}d'>s, .pfiy, n-.i^iH, noi taJ v,<.>rLr |ourn.ihsni. hoNpital 
,idmnii^tra:n in. url an pLo iun;;. muu pof *iial stk.'ntc, and I'njLjIish. 

*o ^ dd It.. to i:raMphM;: unh tlu tsst,ics poNtd In seminar, they 

i e, ot course. e\pf.-iud ti> tjrtiicr iheir knowic.i;.;e it fhctr o^^n rields 
tnr'tuuh the tntcTUNhtj s, uiid are r uh rc'|uircvi /*> ouihf c the^e <«i'jectiveN 

JualK Nfost \*i>rk tull tune tu their aNsii^nrnents .i^d arfr earmnc ji 
tuit vL'Uif ni^t s aiadeniM. tretiir iv iiunl>iiMn^ the ^enl(Ma^ {^ iredits) 
with kiM.'ses t.j.uiLicd t • 'Mfra* ru .iU -^.itl] i.uulty iil toilers in disciplines 
pcrt'TicrU fi> d:f, ?r (i.viivuiijjj .i^M^unici^fN .ini] ohjeitive** l iietf intern- 
%Uip< arr .c; Lnal unJ NtJte ;:os c : inicnt and vfcith ..dvut ai \ f) pe 
of;;.uv: -if^<Mrs. SI.: li js r^-.c \tdtf: ^ Mn)]si!ssn^f) unfr.cn. .i Ie/:al serxuc^ 
i;touv>. the iU. ivi ' '.it^ire. f 'le i itv cit-init) p*.u:nin_i: i MruniiNsn ti. the 
h»c4l, jLit'Vt nmejJt's j -.-hh' tj i /i>rn)anon loo'; .i tifnu. jn m M.pcr.ii i v e. tire 
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couatj health <lr[urt:ncnt, the human rights comrrtrssion, and a high 
school. 

As the program planning has developed, wc have become increasin^lv 
curious about understanding wiut happens to participants. Will, as 
we behcic. the cormhination of an actual experience in public service 
and a seminar that deaJs with tjuestions ot' cthias and values have a 
greater impact than either iould possibly have alone? Will the students 
be more capable of tnterrelatmg action and ethics in their lives if the 
latter is not taught abstractly? 

With the assistance of a small xesc ; grant frt^m the Cooperative 
Assessment of Experiential Lei^ning (an Educational Testing Service- 
based consort ium of schools involved in some aspects of experiential 
learning and interested in refining its assessment), we are now involved 
in d^*veloping a model for a^essing the development of students in 
this proirram. This is being de - ncd. for th e mo^t par:, by a poh'tical 
fkcicncc iXiVtructor who had been involved in the project since its early 
stages an4 who was intrigued by the relevance of developmental theory 
to his own discipline. In attempting to create a means of understand- 
ing student development in this parti^iilar program, he has drawn from 
several relates' s^lume. to acrrt've ...i integrated picture. The resulting 
' dimensior* of psycho-politu development" will be used fo guide our 
asscisment of the changes students undergo in this progr*m. Tliese 
dimensions dcat with such notions as concept of self, political con- 
siiousne 5, personal identity, and moral complexity. 

The method<>h>gy of this research etfort is large*y phenomenologicai. 
for we ftlt the stuucnts themselves could tell us mjuch about the evolving 
nature ot* their own concepts. A series of questions has fc^^cn designed 
in accordance with the dimensions of psvtho-political d-evelopmenl and 
Will he .ulminiiterci to each student before and after particapation in 
the program by a tr^ nctl. independent interviewer. We anticipate that 
the responses wil! contajn structural signihcance relevant to the dimen- 
sions> and. therefo . will l>e useful in interpreting development. 

''A hile this research plan is smII in fU^ formative stages and snue 
the pTvy^jiin will run for three semesters, it is obv ously iimpossible at 
this p^MHt evaluate the total projett. We do kn( th^ it has J>eca 
sui/vessfwl Ml jn\oiving a viguiucanit number ot *!ie "niverstuy commu* 
nity m its pLinning and iu;plc^entation» but th ? we have noi l>een 
as specifK as wc would like ii- Jcjhr ing objectives /or the o\ rai* pro- 
gram and for tts individual ^..-.rti'. i pants. But most 'mportantly, the 
prt ;xt has not <Hily sfimu'- ■ discussion m '^..my s 'tto/s of the uni- 
versity aK)ut tlie roic M values ana tfie liberal arts, and experiential 
tduiaf.-.on as - UhA ( thcK instruction, buf has provided a wotkni^ 
model .) deJii.u»f)strate tins mterrti Jtionship Our haa! objective, then 
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is to 3>?c^i m^t only those inJividuals wiu* directly partrrvpifv in this 
pfo^ram. hux to use this pr'\i:ram as a means of Jemonstraciii^ ihj.t 
the traditional values of thcc liheral arts can be tiu^ht ;n a nontradi- 
ciooai manner — throu^'h ^experiential education. 

LIBERAL £DIX:ATI0N AND SOCIETAL XEEB 
AT LNWERSm^ OF WISCO?:SL\ — GREEN BAY 

The Ui/iiversity of VC'^inonsin-Green Bay (UWGB) 15 an innovative 
institution which seeks to blend traditional hheral arts concerns, such 
as for -human values and intellectual breadth, with ^r emphasis on 
sociaJ responsibihiy and career preparation in a manner riuT will high- 
h'^ht the importance of liberal educatioa fi>r contemporary students. 

The basic premise of the university is that it» is 'founded on the 
i»nportance of commitment and involvement of students — commitment 
to and involvement in 'the world about which they seek to learn. 
Knowledge leads to wisdom when it is related to purpose. Strong 
purpt>se and dedicaticm along with knowledge and ability are the 
in^redirnrs from which tiows a satisfying and meaningful life" The 
university seeks tbus to become a part of the norld rather tlian apart 
from it. Student > ^nd fa.uhy alike -are asked Jo undertake their activities 
in the context of responsible social action ft>r human betterment. 

Since mc>civation i*; the key U) ctimmitmeni and responsible involve 
ment, tlie student s motivation to learn is of p^itici .';ir importance, 
fnX'GB seeks to engender such motivation b\ pro%'ding art ainovafive 
eiiuc.. onai alternative which helps stud^'its >ee ti^e felat.ofi'ship be- 
tween rhcir goals and their stmiies and v/hich takes a utiivji^c approach 
to preparing them to address the world of the fat lire. 

To chir*x this end. thv institution u-ses a distinctive model, which 
ftas tiij'ee Uk elements: ( I ) an irtitegra^ed, thematic approach to knou l 
-edge. (2) t}\^ application of knowlt;j,'( to tssing stKietal pr «»Mci»*s 
and ( 5) an intcr'j'Si :f linary intellettuai r'TUvc. *fhe thcrme help:i students 
ftlate the varied parts rf thtrir tduc.irMnat;' program to a ^.o/mprthcnsible 
purpofie. that thty fn.?v l>etter un ; v tand why thev Jo what they 
do A nd, in a broadc .mi -xt iht- thcmatu .i| proath assists stu<knts to 
deveh>p a hohstic view of the wt>rld. to >cc the rcSationships anrK«ig 
rather than the btiundaries between tnc [ j (,i lUc whole. In this 
way. students may m vre eas:lv achieve that scn>e of meaning and purpose: 
which gives directrou to tht*r lives The speiihc theme (iH»sen.foi OX^tiB 
was e*v*log:y the relatuvnships among people and their varif»us environ- 
ments. Ix was a rcinaikal'lN prescient choice in the late sixties, but the 
significance of f te apprtu* h transrcnus the theme chosen. 
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Tl'ie stxtMul nujor cLmtnt of r>2C'GB v academic plan is that 
knowledge should l>c applied to tiic vuiitivni of prcNsin^i: s<HictaI prah- 
lem*. In additic.n the tomiplete cur/ruufar rt'>ri:aiii/ation ciTcctcd 
fur this purpi>e (see helo'-v ), the unhersity vecks to achie\e this 
in a variety oi Aays. Faculty are encoarji:eJ <o pursue applied research 
projects which can include studtnts and whuh *.au be integrated with 
tbd' classes as a part of the norma! inst ructtiMul prt>cc->s. Students also 
are encouraged to underukc .ippht-d researtji; recent projects on proh- 
lems as varied as anerobu dii:csii>rs and comr.iunity noise have been 
funded by XSF, Ksso, and the Ford Foundation's Venture Fund. Field 
work, internships, and practice are encouraged, with the January Interim 
of the 4-* -4 calendar an especially appropriate time for such activities. 
Faculty are en<.oura^c:d t».» integrate inco their classes tlje services of 
know led j;eah!e per'>ons from outside the university, whci arc ^ivun the 
honorific appointment of "communitv lecturer" and every graduate 
student IS expected to have, wh^jrc p05.silile, a committee member irom 
outside rfic university. 

Tliii <.mphasis enhances student motivation, ^r^is th-: student assisla/ivc 
in translannt: kno'ui'.d^e into tangible results, and not infrequently lias 
led directU r-* a lullcn t:in^ job for the s ruder upon /..raduaiicm. hat 
pfi>bleni'» seem seldom r- observe disL pji-iirury houndants, which result v 
in the third element of ijie niudei. an :::tt^divt iphnarv intellectual thru^^ 
and or^anu .tti4)nal sir : ture for the uni\crsjty. 

Tile ore pr*);:ram at the university is tlie Libera! Lducation Sem.Tnar, 
a requires I S-crt dn packa^uc 'Ahivh runs throu^i^ ihv ii ulcnt s career. 
'! lie program has tr rct; (omponents. eadj of wluch nu/^es a unique 
ccmtributiiM to the st.i.icnf . liberal rrducalion In ilie frevnman pri)^ram 
trie student is introduced ti; tiic rtIat)onshi|n possible bcuvern iiuir^ui 
values tnd hun. j.ii actions By taking tour ditfcf.nt inu r li-^ .plinary 
imJuIes, suui as Kesou^.c l*ti!s^atton and i:ie American < luraifer or 
l*e(.hnolo;i:\ and ilumA. ; Values, taught by t' -.n tror.: a< ■•(^^^ the 
universit). the stuv.f/nt is intriiduccd to the ctolr^ual nvipljc atiofs iK 
i>ur \alues and tlic e\ri.rit to whuh our - jIuls intjueme our .m< ons 

hitermedialc U S. taken : y students j;i e;ii*er their sop?!:»morc or 
jun*^>r Near. cmplia>J/es .ulfiiral contrast and off-campus stiuh . ^Students 
m: i(»riiinonb asked r<* understand tiie eltca .>f diMcrni*.. . ■. ^tural values 
l^y ♦•T^parni^u th:* jj J r/»aJi different cultures have t->keti r.r xhc solution 
o? .\ iiinvi Ml pr.' . Students mi^i-lit. for ex.'mple. oianitnc ''le impact 
uui' :'/'rur.. \..Kk < i^uvc- had •ai the shapint; ot our le^al sv^^vm, then 
u»m[^Uc .»ti' t v|.f:ui.,v ujtti tha? iii a coii(rastH\*: cuitur- T<» the 
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extent possible. stUiJcnts are encouraged to undertake held research 
in another culture; the uni>irrstty offers instruction in a variety of 
contrasting cultures — Ix>th in this country and abroad - during the 
January Interim. 

The senior component of the Lil-^eral Education Smin^r is designed 
to be a capstone experience for the student's "iuccalaurcUe education. It 
draws students from across the university into an *ntense smaii group 
confrontation of a major ecologicj^ is>ue which transcends the purview 
of ^^r single concentration. The program has tvo- goals: students 
sI-Hmlto, on the one hand, strive ro develop an inteUectuai framework 
through which to integrate the material they have learned and :iisighr> 
they have gained. Secondly, stademts should confront the vali^c-related 
questions pertaining to individual commitment and so<.-ial responsibility 
which will become of mcreased bignifvance as tHey hrin;: their period of 
formal studv Uy a close. 

At LWGB. students do not mj.;or :n a traditional discipline: in- 
stead, they are aiked to apply thcmic-lves to the solution of some pressing 
problem Ucjng society. To do so itte tivf::Iy, they will have to hnng 
to bear on ^fje problem insights from any field of kaLiwled^-e which 
-^ iv prove !isc'fal and then seek to ii:regrate those varjcd msigiir-^, and 
I ] )gic^ mto a meanmgful whole. For this reason the chief 

or^4,-i. .i/ational un:t at l AVYrli is not the diso i^hnary department bur 
the concentration, an jnterdisciphnary problem ♦focus wliich serves as 
the major tor stude ts and the department for faculty. 7*here are - 
presently eleven u uu cnlratjons' mi ;h as iiuman ad.iptability, moderniza- 
tion priKesses. population dynamics and ur'ian analysis. Tliougii based 
in some broad fieid of knowledge, such as humanitie>, the conccMrations 
encompas'^ a wide range of fjiculty expefli-^c a,iid sut ;ect nu\cr. L'rbjrn 
analysis e^nphasi/es th^ study of Six-ial relationships, yet in additit^>n 
to its social seieiKe ; uulty it has rnclud^d j>ersons wi:\ expertise w) 
philosophy, literature, history, American studies, physio ogical ,ind 
iiinicaJ psychology, airchitecture. pi.i!H>ing, public he^.ith, aid mathe- 
matics. 

Both the reouifc ' ;>rograms at the universi'y, the I.iber.d Tunc 'ion 
Seminar .tnd the coruentration, thus em]"»hasi/e intelktt.:a' 'ucadtli, 
an ui\,ifrstandjng of fiunun values and the roU v( ^.ilues in hunian 
exisience. an in(crdi\v iplmary apprt>aJi to environmental problem solv- 
ing, and the applit.it ion of knowledge fo pressing 'i Kietal problems 
Since it i> the *one program the student necessarily follows 'rom llic- 
b 'ginning to the end of his bactalaiTcatc career, the Liberal liJucation 
Seminar also plays rhe role of an intellectual lifeline, to whi(h the 
student can relate r}>c variuu^* tomponerxts of h.s studies both willim 
the major aiuJ withu^^ The onteiitr.itHMi tan perforin a simijar function, 
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though over a sumcwhat narrower Uiteliectiul ran^e and more limited 
time spoji. since students may not have to identify with some concen- 
trations before the end of their sophomore year. 

Though the dominant intellectual thrust of the university is clearly 
interdisciplinary, the disciplines have an Important lole to play. In 
addition to the interdisciphnary programs just mentioned, I'WGB 
offers instruction in the normal range of disciphnes. Disciplinary 
courses comprise about half of the total university ofFerin^i^s in any 
semester and often form ihe foundation from which students move 
into interdisciplinary study. While all sttdents are required to pursue 
a major by taking at least 30 credits of junior-senior level work ap- 
propriate to one of the concentrations (or by constructing their own 
personalized concentration), they have the option uf combining that 
concentration with co-major in a specific dinciplinc; thus a student 
might, by taking a minimum of 36 junior-senior (roiiT*^. relate anthro^ 
pology to human adaptability. 

The opportunity to relate ? cral cdccation to career education 
is another curricuJ-ir innoval.u at UWGB. Students may do so by 
pursuing" collateral, representin^i; a specific career or profession, in 
fields r-r ^L:mg from environraental administration to social service^. 
Collaterals must be taken in conjunction with a concentntion and are 
not available as a student major because the university teels that the>' 
are best understood in the context of a broader set of concerns. The 
combination of a collateral and a concentration, of serial services and 
urban anilysis, can provide an especially powerful education in whrch 
the ^t^Jent »s aided in his pro'fessional dcvelopiiu;U by seeing the 
extent to which envirtjnmental factors can inriuence the fTsiicssion 
and his practice of it. 

Conclusion 

Ultimately, any succinct effort to define or e\cn characterize hber:>l 
cdui.atu»n IS hkelv to full short; the concept too complex, too subtle. 
Two su(h attempts, though, are revealing. Theodore Greene proposed 
that liberal educatior.^ should: i viease the .i^^Uity to be literate Jnd 
ar:iailate; increase or,c s knowledge about oneself, one's physical world 
and scHial en\ ironm^rnt, increase one's sense of values; and widen one's 
[)on/un through the relationship of the part to the whulc Jacob 
NeusntT sug;ucr.t> that liberal education retjuires * exp]f>ration of the 
context rn wbuh the >dt tAej. shape. Liberal learning brands one out 
of one s self IcadN to an encounter with other people, their ) :;.univ^;s 
and perpk s . les." 

rWliBs -oals and appr<.a(h Ut either dictum. Ihe iinivcrMty em- 
phasi/i s relating the parls > trie v^hole .md heipmg student^ come 
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to grips witfi ifmportant questions of vpiue. It emphasizes increased 
knowledge about oneself and ones environments, and thereby, the 
contcsct within which the human experience takes shape. Every all- 
oniversity requirement emphasizes stretching the self by encountering; 
diverse aspects of the human condition. And. insofar as possit-!e, the 
university seeks to teach not a body oi facts which will soon \rc outdated 
but a process and spirit of mind whereby one can c«»ntinue to learn, 
evaluate new experiences, ancf address effectively the as -yet unknown 
problems of the future. 

UWGB's academic plan states : Of fundamental importance, a uni- 
versity can highlight the importance of living with a purpose, a purpose 
based on well-considered and well-conceived first principles/' Tlirough 
its' emphasis on the application of knowledge the university seeks to 
help students see the relevance of their studfes, Ihrough its academic 
plan it seeks to aid students in integrating their activities so that they 
may find meaning in them. 

' BecauS' »)f its curricular and pedagogic innovations, students at 
UWGB have dealt direitly with "real world" issues in the tl ass room 
and have experience with applying knowledge to societal, problems . 
How better to improve society than by producing liberally educated 
citizens wilfj the capatity to ^pply knowledge to human problems and 
the understanding to sec the implications of their values and their 
act ions 



1. Coordinator: John R Nichols. S.T.L.. Ph.D, 

2. Prepared by Barbara K. Hoftr and Robert F. Sexton. 

3. Sidney Hook. Iidj4cMhn and the Tarfiin;^ of Pou er (LaSaJle, 111.: 
Open Court, 1973). 200. 

4. Ibid. 
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VIll. CONCLUSION 

In tonciusion the author would lik<; to reaffirm the main theme 
of *hiS treatise :ind yet i lose on .ai optimistij: note. To any objective 
obsen-ex of the contemporary scene it must be evident that even 
if unexploded nuclear dexnces were^not hovering over the human 
community mankind would today nevertheless be at u fateful 
« rossroad. Having viewed the evolution of the culture of the West 
for some decades, and in more recent years of the other regions 
of the human community, and having seen disorder succeed opder, 
incivility "^'replace reverence, and confusion of private and public 
purpose supersede substantial agreement in our societ}- on desirable 
ends of communal living, I believe that it is still possible to 
reverse these trends toward dissolution and the final eclipse of 
the human ^enterprise. 

Even in the face of the rise and fall of all other preceding 
cultures as depicted so graphically by historians from Gibbon to 
Toynbee, I believe there is in the nature of things no irresistible 
destructive force to which mankind must in inevitable c)'cles fall 
victim. Despite ubiquitous social dislocations and personal confusion 
and dissatisfactii.)ns, I believe the leaders, of * the Enlightenment 
were *ri<:ht_in their conviction that knowledge and the reasonable 
and humane .use thereof is the only instrument available to mankind 
to achieve the order and quietude essenfial to a satisfying life. 

I-.urther. it seems to me that tlie compenrion our nation now 
faces in the rising power and influeiue ot another t}'pe of society, 
as exluhited in China, can be met through the embodiment in our 
educational system of the ideas and the ideals of. those who in 
the eiiJiteenth century put their faith in tltc dissemination of 
knowledge as tlie mcaci:. of our national prosperity'and individual 
contentment. Those v\Jio have visited .China rei^* rt their impression 
that a sense of national destiny prevails, a comiratment to a common 
set i)f objectives, a willingness to work collectively for the common 
good, ah brderliiK": in personal and public life, and unfailing 
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rcspett and courtesy among the^ people. The improvement in the 
lives of the citizens over a relatively short historic period- is 
everywhere apparent. In fact, one oT^r most distingqished jour- 
nalists after visiting Peking observed that the motives animating 
the life of the country seemed remarkably similar to our own- 
in Horatio Alger days. The one significaht-'diflFerence betweeji 
their system ard ours, however, emanates from our- con^ejjtion 
of ,the human being's ability to make his own decisions based on 
all the avsulable knowledge of the facts.. 

My own coi omitment to the concept of man as a thinking being 
endowed with free will to make his own choices remains imshaken 
by the -aimlessness, disorder, and intergroup conflict in our society. 
My lifelong dedication to the idea that a proper education is the 
only means available to advance the human cause remains unchanged. 
Our present predicament, it seems to me, stems not from a baseless 
faith in these views concerning the nature of mankind' or of his 
education, but rather from our failure to employ them in trying 

to cope with the admittedly complicated human condition. ' 

* ^ Q . 

Two main weaknesses in our educational philosophy and practice 

must, however, be corrected, and time is of tb^*z essence. Our-institi;- 

tions of higher education must reassume their primary fun^on 

of disseminating kno>y ledge amopg^ the people. To say this -is 

in no way to depreciate their other se'rvices of research, advanced 

specialized teaching, and providing advisory services to government, 

industry, and individuals. The need, for new knowledge will be^ 

endless. The obvious fact ir, however, that a large majority of those 

who have had the advantages of higher education are as ignorant 

oT many aspects of the mbdern situation as their less tutored' 

contemporaries. Not all citizens can possess J^nowledge about ^ali 

aspects of •living'^in this enormously complicated world The majority 

can, however, be better informed and intellectually more skilled . 

than they xire today, even after liaving spent four or more years 

studying in institutions dedicated to the propagation qf knowledge 

in the liberal arts and sciences.^ If ^hese" goals are to be achieved, 

however, as I have attempted to show, the apparatus of learning 

must be refitted to provide ^ broader, more general edticat*on for 
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all Yegardless of - their personal interests or vocational goab. The 
cour^ bl study must be^made to bear more directly on the welter 
of problems that now face modern man. 

The other shift in policy relates to the responsibility to treat 
the values' on the bjisis of which we organize our personal and civic 
lives. No additional amount of knowledge, however widely dis- 
tributed among the people, win help lift iis out of the present 
morass of conflicting goals and ambitions. We must again clearly 
define what we want to be and do as a peopU My ov^'n conviction 
is that this will not be ^^^^ a Herculean task as may appear on 
the surface. In the liideo-Christian and Greco-Romaii pHiiosophy 
oi Ute we have prfe s 'es of living that combined with the ration^'' 
use of modem fe^ -^^^'^m^? can reset our vision on realistic and 
attainable goals. T - . ^ not occur, hca'ever, unless the profession 
of education .n^^xe:- 'le challenge, revises some of its own goali 
and ambitions, atui rc5t^?^es order in the house of learning. If it 
does not do this it ^iH spread the disease in our soc'^ty it was 
established an>^ The conditions of the d iy call for radical 
construction in tiie enterprise of learning. The members of the 
profession rwi t a moral responsibility expeditiously to uiidertake 
the needed reforms. In this taxing effort they will need the unreserved 
moral, financial, and spiritual support of all our people. 
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